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THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


By BARBARA WOOTTON. 


I 3 
o full of meat, yet so appetizingly written, and witha record of sales which 
would hearten any established novelist — the Beveridge report is a grand 
piece of work. Its suécess is due, first, to. the constructive wisdom and literary 
skill of its author; and, second, to the hungry state of public opinion, for which 
it provides the right’meal at the right moment. To have been the chief designer 
of those three great social inventions — the Employment Exchange, the ration 
book, and the all-in insurance —is indeed an achievement. Here is clearly an 
economist plus a little something that the others have not got. ` 
_ A working knowledge of the content of the report may by now presumably be . 
teken for granted. What with the Stationéry Office shorter Beveridge, dehydrated 
Beveridge in Press summary, Beveridge 4 la Cole, and Beveridge diluted to 
B.B.C. specification — even those who have not yet mastered the original docu- 
ment have probably grasped the rudiments. On the basis of this knowledge, the 
next task is to sum’ up the contribution which the report makes in principle to the 
major problems raised by our present chaotic social services. 

The first cry here is for simplification. To run up against apparently incom- 
prehensible anomalies (‘the lady next door got her money all right, but they said 
there was something wrong with my cards’) is an experience which, perhaps more 
than any other, fosters the sense of grievance, of irritation, of helpless prostration 
before the irresponsible administrative ‘they’. The need for intelligibility and 
simplicity is indeed so great that there is a real case for carrying uniformity 
sometimes even to lengths not justified by strict scientific method. For instance, 
there is much to be said for sticking to a flat rate of benefit even when the needs 
which the money has to cover do not in all cases measure up to exactly the same 
figure; provided always, of course, that the differences are not too large, or too 
conspicuous. This is particularly true, since in fixing benefits no attempt can, in 
the nature of the case, be made to relate individual payments to individual needs. 
In general, old people can live on less than those of working age; but this is not a 
generalization that will hold of any 70-year-old against any man of go. If 
a differentiation is made, it is bound to be wrong in a substantial minority of 
instances. Moreover, nice calculations showing that, e.g.y a single person of 
working age needs 2s. weekly for clothing as against the old-age pensioner’s 
1s. 4d. have no reality to the ordinary man. In services which touch the ordinary 
man’s pocket so closely, it may be wise to go.a little bit wrong with him, rather 
than keep what appears to be right without, or even against, him. 
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In general, the report goes all out for uniformity of benefit. The chapter on 
rent makes it only too clear that this tidiness is, in quite considerable measure, 
purchased at the expense of a realistic adjustment of benefit to subsistence needs; 
and a feeler is put out towards some geographical variation in both contributions 
and benefits to meet the absurd discrepancies between rents in different parts 
of the country. But for the reasons just given we may hope that this feeler will 
not come to anything: especially as it is proposed that any such variations should 
only apply to persons of working age; so that we should immediately be intrcduc- 
ing what Sir William is himself most anxious to avoid — a change in benefit on an 
arbitrary date in the beneficiary’s life. Let us, therefore, hope that in this case 
simplicity will prevail even over accuracy. The right way to attack the problem of 
rents is directly — not indirectly through the social services. But if simplicity does 
win here, the need to make this attack in the right way will become correspondingly 
more urgent. i 

The few cases in which the report does propose to depart from the rule of 
uniformity of benefit will not, I think (with one or two possible exceptions) 
outrage the public desire for equality. The higher rates for widows and gainfully 
-occupied expectant mothers are both temporary, and will probably be approved 
on this account. The one is demonstrably designed to cover a temporary readjust- 
ment in circumstances in which one person will be left, for a time, to pay what was 
the rent for two. The’ other is sufficiently justified by the need to prevent women 
from working too long before, or too soon after, the birth of a child. The lower 
benefits payable in sickness and unemployment to working housewives raise more 
difficult questions connected with the status of the family and the proper treatment 
of dependency. These are discussed below in that context. 

A funny little exception to the general rule of uniformity is the proposal to 
treat young people differently, to the extent of one shilling, according as they are 
already at work on their own account, or still dependent upon their elders. This 
is expressly labelled in the report as not of great importance, and is almost certainly 
one of the cases where the weight of argument is in favour of an appearance of 
equality, rather than a more rational inequality which is not readily understood. 

The remaining exceptions are the differentiation between industrial pensions 
-and ordinary disability benefit, and the complicated transitional arrangements 
for retirement pensions. The chief argument, I should have thought myse:f, in 
favour of paying higher rates for serious injury or disease arising out of or in the 
course of employment is the one of which Sir William does not make much, namely 
the fact that people have got used to it being that way. This is, indeed, streng- 
thened by the awkwardness, to which the report dees give weight, of limiting an 
employer’s liability at common law, unless compensation for industrial accident 
-or disease is provided irrespective of negligence. Nevertheless it is difficult not to 
wish that Sir William’s ingenuity had found some method of doing away with 
those dreadful hair-splitting definitions which are inevitable, so long as industrial 
disease or accident is treated differently from incapacity unconnected with the 
sufferer’s work. The anomalies here are probably felt most acutely in the case of 
industrial disease. To suffer from a respiratory disease caused by crushing or 
grinding bricks containing not less than 8o per cent of silica must feel very much 
the same as to suffer from a respiratory disease caused by handling bricks that 
contain.a lower percentage of silica, or of a similar disease originating in some 
other way. It hardly seems sense that one should get so much more money in the 
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_ one case than in the other. But perhaps we should just give a sigh of relief that 
at least the report proposes to eliminate these niceties in all but the long-drawn- 
out and the fatal cases — that is in go per cent of all industrial accidents or . 
diseases (as these diseases are at present defined). . 

The old-age pension problem is the most tricky of all. One can almost see the 
complicated struggle between generosity, logic and financial prudence going on 
in the author’s mind. In the upshot, we have three distinct classes of pensioners 
during the transition period: pensioners qualified under the existing scheme; 
the newly insured classes; and those who have already paid something, but are 
insufficiently qualified for the new scheme. The first come under the ‘escalator’ 
plan with pensions rising automatically as the years go by. The second come in at 
different rates according to the amount of contribution that they have made, but 
stick for life at the figure at which they enter. The position of the third is left to 
be settled by subsequent regulations. 

These complexities will only last as long as the transitional period itself lasts. 
Twenty years is the time provisionally suggested in the report. But so long as 
they do persist, they will create differences that will be very hard to explain, except 
to those who are prepared to follow the very close reasoning in the report itself. 
They introduce, moreover, variations into a field which has hitherto been com- 
paratively uniform. As things are, you get your 10s., and, if you have no other 
means, you get a supplementary pension also which so commonly comes out at 
the same figure that it has come to be thought of almost as a standard rate. 
Such complications as there’ are under the old system will, moreover, remain as 
additional variants during the transitional years of the new. And there will be still 
further heartburnings because an existing pensioner may go on earning as much 
as he likes or can, without endangering his (contributory) pension; whereas, in 
the case of new pensions, a proportion of any earnings after retirement will be 
deducted from the benefit payable. 

Presumably, if we cannot afford tô promote everybody straight away on 
retirement to the uniform basic pension for which later generations will qualify 
automatically, the only alternative to the Beveridge plan would be to leave 
things in principle as they are (i.e. to rely on supplementary pensions) throughout 
the transitional period. The objection to that course is all the means-testing that 
it would involve. If, however, the level of the various Beveridge transitional 
pensions is going to be so low that supplementation will be necessary anyhow, 
this objection falls; and the arguments for simplicity might well prevail. 

Finally, we come to administrative simplicity. Here the report is beautifully 
comprehensive. If your income dries up you will go to the Security office. For 
money to help you over your difficulties you will never, it would seem, have to 
go anywhere else at all. No more being sent down the road to see the Assistance 
man, when you expected to get your money at ‘the Labour’. No more Public ' 
Assistance for one member of the household, Assistance Board for another, 
insurance for a third. If the Trade Unions and Friendly Societies fall in with the 
~ suggestion that they should act as agents in the distribution of disability benefit, 
there may indeed be vestigial remains of the old confusion in that visitors from 
different societies may be simultaneously calling upon sick persons living in the 
same, or neighbouring, houses. But any remaining untidiness due to such causes 
as these will be due to the personal choice of the person concerned — not to the 
apparently incomprehensible vagaries of the authorities: which is a very different 
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matter. Itis one thing to choose to belong to a society other than that of which 
your father or your neighbour is a member: quite another thing to be told that 
you have come to the wrong office, and must start all over again somewhere else. 


II 

The second great stumbling-block in any plan for social security is the extreme 
diversity of the contemporary family and household pattern, and the relationships 
involved. We may divide the issues here into two groups — those concerned with 
dependency and those concerned with other non-dependent relationships. 

In the actual world, as everybody knows, there are all sorts of degrees and kinds 
of dependency. ‘One person may be totally dependent on another, or partially 
dependent (in any degree of partiality); the dependant may, or may not, live with 
the recipient of the income upon which he depends, and he may or may not be 
related by blood or marriage or wHat is now known as unmarried wedlock to the 
recipient of this income. In principle there are two ways of dealing with these - 
complex relationships— namely by kinship (with or without modification 
for residence) or by the fact of dependency. To illustrate the difference from the 
existing services: the military authorities follow the kinship principle in regard to 
wives (but -not other relatives); that is to say, allowance is payable to a soldier’s 
wife just because she is his wife, and without reference to the question whether 
she is in fact dependent upon him, or has an income of her own. Under unemploy- 
ment insurance, on the other hand, the opposite principle prevails. A man in 
receipt of unemployment insurance benefit can claim for one adult dependant, 
irrespective of the relationship of that person to himself, the claim resting on the 
fact of dependency. He cannot, on the other hand, claim for his wife merely 
because she is his wife. 

All the existing services hover uneasily between these two poles. The military, 
as has just been said, apply the relationship principle to the wife: in any less 
close connection than that of wife (and in the converse case of a dependent 
husband) they base their allowances primarily on the facts (but never quite 
irrespective of relationship). Unemployment insurance, on the other hand, does 
not care two hoots for relationship and goes by facts alone; but it shuts its eyes to 
any adult dependants in excess of one. Public assistance, as the most venerable of 
the services, shows traces of an age when family ties were stronger than they 
generally are- to-day, and makes a wide ‘circle of the relatives of a recipient of 
relief liable to contribute to his maintenance, without any reference to the actual 
economic relationships of the persons concerned, and without any requirement 
that all should be members of a common household. You may live in the Orkneys 
and still be chargeable for your brother in Cornwall. 

It is by no means easy to see a clear and consistent way through the tangled 
economic relationships which are woven into our present social pattern. The 
objection to the kinship principle is that it so often does not fit the realities; while 
to go by the facts means finding the facts out, and that necessitates the sort of 
inquiries that people are apt greatly to resent. The report inclines towards the 
second course, although the stress laid upon recognition of housewives as a new 
class in insurance might at first glance lead one to suppose otherwise. But Sir 
William proposes that any other adult dependant, sc long’as he, or more probably 
she, lives in the same household with the person upon whom she depends, should 
enjoy all the benefits to which a wife would be entitled (except possibly in the 
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case of an unmarried wife where the insured person already has a legal wife). 
If the dependant is not herself gainfully occupied, allowance can be claimed for 
‘her during the unemployment or sickness of the insured person who maintains 
her; and should she have a baby, the report comes down (a little hesitatingly) 
in favour of granting her the same maternity grant and. (if working) the same 
maternity benefit as a legal housewife. No dependant other than a widow can, 
however, draw a pension on-account of the death of the person upon whom she 
has depended for support. 

An adult dependant need not, of course, be a woman living as the wife of an 
insured person. She may (and often is, in practice) his mother, sister or niece. 
Whatever her relationship, however, the report suggests that her right to recog- 
nition for dependant allowance might be contingent upon previous registration. 
This is a very important step towards overcoming the objections to the realistic 
method of assessing dependency. Registration would not eliminate the need for 
inquiries; but it would take the sting out of them by dissociating them from any 
' immediate claim to benefit. Nor, of course, would it be one hundred per cent 
comprehensive. The happy-go-lucky, the proud, and those who have personal ° 
reasons for not telling the world whom they are supporting, would fail to register 
their dependants. Nevertheless it does look like the beginning of a straight road 
out of the muddle due to conflict between the traditional family pattern and the 
actual composition of contemporary households. 

The rights of the woman who does occupy the position of an unmarried wife, 
on the other hand, bring us up sharply against the second aspect of the family 
problem — that of non-dependent relationships within the same household. Ifa. 
legally married man and wife live together and are both employed, the wife gets 
less than the single person’s rate of benefit during her sickness or unemployment, 
on the ground that the overhead costs of the home are already covered, in whole, 
or in part, by her husband. At this point, however, Sir William departs from the 
fact-principle, and substitutes the conventional relationship-rule. As I read the 
report, these reduced rates apply only to the married woman in virtue of her legal 
marriage. A single woman living as a wife, or two unrelated insured persons 
sharing a home and both working, would not be subject to this deduction. Apart 
from the fact that there is here a small premium on sin, the aggregate number of 
entirely respectable cases affected by this discrimination must be very consider- 
able. We meet in fact this dilemma. If the rate for a single person is calculated 
on the assumption that he or she really lives alone, and is responsible for his own 
rent and other overheads, then that rate is inappropriate in all the cases where 
this condition does not hold good — all the grown-up sons and daughters living 
at home, all the girls sharing flats, and so on. Alternatively, if the single rate is 
appropriate to the man or woman who,. though single, lives in a household of 
two or more persons, then there is no good ground for discriminating against the 
housewife. 

This is an anomaly which will, I think, be felt. It will be difficult for the 
gainfully occupied housewife to understand why her benefit in sickness or unem- 
ployment should be less than that of her young sister at home, or less than that 
of the two girl-friends sharing the next-door flat. The report seems to make the 
unrealistic ‘assumption that the- world is divided into the married who live 
together, andthe unmarried who don’t. No data are given abou: the number 
of single persons who live alone (which includes, of course, living in lodgings) 
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as against the number who are members of some kind of household. I cannot help 
thinking that the latter would turn out to be so large a class that the neat division 
between the married and the unmarried ought to give way to a different classi- 
fication, in which the married appear as merely one sub-species of the much 
larger class of joint households. 

Finally we have the problem of children, A child is in the nature of the case, 
of course, dependent, and the only question here is upon whom it shall depend. 
In proposing an allowance rather higher than that which has commonly figured 
in discussions of the subject, but confining this to the second and subsequent 
children (except where the parent is without income) the report follows a typically 
middle-of-the-road course. The general arguments in favour of state-financed 
family allowances are so well known, and so widely accepted, that there would be 
no purpose in repeating them here. One incidental point, however, deserves 


‘to be mentioned. The report completely tidies up the present confusions as to the 


age at which a child becomes a young person, and a young person an adult. 
Under the existing rules a child is a child till 14 (or 16 if still at school) for the 
purposes of unemployment insurance or widows’ and orphans’ pensions. In the 
case of blitz casualties a child is a child till 15 flat, as also under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts (except that, if it happens to be fatherless, these Acts do not 
recognize its existence at all, unless its mother gets killed at work). A soldier’s child, 
if its education lasts long enough, can be a Peter Pan till 21. Equally variable is 
the age at which the next stage — that of juvenility — ends, and full adult status 
is finally reached. But under the Beveridge plan we are all children till 15 (or 
16 if at school), and (unless we happen to be the first-born) entitled to child allow- 
ances as such. From 16 to 17 we are big boys and girls, from 18 to 20 young per- 
sons, and thereafter adults; and these rules are the same for every kind of benefit 
or contribution. 
III 

Our next major problem relates to scope — who should be included, and who 
left out of the social insurances. The Beveridge answer is to bring as nearly as 
possible everyone in — rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief; we are all to have 
our security card. The first argument for inclusiveness in any social service is the 
objectionableness of any possible method of exclusion. Broadly speaking, people 
can be defined as ineligible either by various kinds of qualitative test, or by 
the quantitative measure of income, that is by means test. You can be ineligible 
for a social service either because you are the wrong sort of person doing the wrong 
sort of job, or because you have too much money. Both limitations operate at 
present. Both necessarily involve precise definitions and, by consequence, those 
borderline cases which are so ready a butt for the wit of the common man. The 
qualitative exclusions under the existing social insurances have not been too 
troublesome, since these services have cast their net widely. It has, however, been 
necessary to answer riddles like: when is 2 manual worker not a manual worker? — 
and there are fine points about the boundaries between private and commercial 
domestic service. Under the Beveridge universal plan these distinctions become 
obsolete; though there must still be some definition of what constitutes a contract 
of service, since Class I (employed persons)-and Class II (others gainfully occupied) 
have different rights and obligations under the scheme. 

-Beside the general tiresomeness of definitions, however, the report adduces 
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arguments of social policy for putting an end to qualitative exclusions. The risks 

against which compulsory insurance is provided are so largely acts of God and the 

- economic system that there seems little justification for making one set of people 
make a special contribution towards them from which others are exempt. Looking 
back over the history of unemployment insurance, Sir William feels that this 
has become both increasingly true, and increasingly well appreciated by public 
opinion. Possibly the prospect of being brought into the fold of contributors will 
be unpalatable to such extremely sheltered groups as established civil servants 
and local government officers. Any serious grievance which these classes may feel 
can, however, be met if employing bodies take the hint thrown out in the report 
that they might make appropriate readjustments in their existing superannuation 
schemes. Otherwise, the Beveridge contribution will fall very heavily on the 
lower-paid members of these classes, especially when, as in the case of municipal 
employees, a deduction is already expressly made from their salaries for super- 
annuation purposes. The logic of this argument leads, of course, in the end, to 
the conclusion that there is no reason why employers should pay a special con- 
tribution on account of those whom they employ. If the misfortunes against 
which we are insured are nobody’s fault, they cannot be laid at the door of 
employers as a class. The rational course is for us each to pay something on our | 
own account, and to spread the rest of the burden over everybody in accordance 
with ability to pay. One can hear this logic whispering between the lines, in the 
paragraphs of the report which deal with the employer’s contribution. The real 
reason for retaining the employer’s contribution is just the fact that it is there 
already; and that, although it is generally agreed that it forms part of the cost of 
production, and is eventually recovered by the employer from the consumer’s 
pocket, yet a large part of the public would probably hold the view that to do 
away with it would be to let the wrong people off. (The case for a special em- 
ployer’s contribution towards industrial accident and disease is, of course, stronger 
in so far as the frequency of these mishaps can be to some extent diminished by 
good management.) . ; 

Far more objectionable than any qualitative test of scope is discrimination by 
means test. There are two grounds for hostility to means tests, of which the one 
that provokes the most bitter feeling is perhaps, on reflection, the least well 
founded. We hate means tests because we hate other people nosing into our 
affairs. This is not, I think, the right attitude for an enlightened (and well- 
governed) democracy, but it is, very definitely, the prevailing British view. It 
derives no doubt from the inconsiderate way in which means tests have been 
operated in the past, and the (too often well-founded) conviction that the purpose 
of a means test is to do you out of something in a contest with the authorities, in 
which all the advantages of familiarity with regulations and ability to read 
convenient interpretations into obscure official phrases lie with the other side. 
The fact that income tax inquiries arouse much less bitter feeling than other 
investigations into means is evidence of the measure in which the reaction pro- 
voked by a means test is coloured by its social origin. The income tax was originally 
concerned only with the well-to-do, and the inquiries which it necessitates are, 
accordingly, by tradition conducted with circumspection. 

_ Even if, however, we gradually live down this dislike of disclosing our personal 
financial secrets to any authorized public official, there still remains a second, and 
far more substantial, cause for rejoicing every time any service becomes available, 
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without discrimination, for rich and poor alike. For every time that an official 
line is drawn between the haves and the have-nots, the fissures between one social 
class and another are made deeper. To hold an insurance card, when the over 
£250’s or over £420’s are exempt, becomes a sort of badge of belonging to the 
lower classes. In a democracy where economic and social stratification is as 
pronounced as it still is in this country, there is a real risk of the community being 
divided into those who plan (and the higher ranks of those who administer) the ~ 
social services, and those for whom they are planned. This is a double danger. 
For, on the one hand, the planners and administrators are entirely cut off from 
personal experience of what they plan and administer. Never having appeared 
before an Unemployment Insurance Court of Referees, or been interviewed by 
the Assistance Board man, they have no idea what these experiences are . like. 
And those who are planned for, on the other hand, are unlikely to feel respon- 
sibility for, or to appreciate the problems of, services which appear to be invented 
by people of another class who will never personally experience the results of their 
own ingenuity. Further, this kind of division makes it easy to besmear social 
service benefits (even those that are contributory) with the stain of pauperism. 
That. which absolutely everybody enjoys as a matter of right is never felt to be 
pauperizing; but benefits provided for the poor, because they are poor, are very 
quickly felt to have this taint, both by those who receive them and by those who 
do not. 

These are real dangers and they have, I think, appreciably poisoned the 
atmosphere in which our existing social services have been developed, and have 
restricted the efficiency and the contribution to individual happiness which they 
might have made. They are the special dangers of a stratified society; and they 
are increased every time that official sanction is given to that stratification by the 
provision of services for the poorer classes from which their better-off neighbours 
are automatically excluded. Better far to waste a little money (and how little it is!) 
on providing for the rich services which they could quite well pay for by them- 
selves than to give public countenance to social snobbery. 

It is, therefore, heartening to find that in this matter the report goes all the way. 
Again the author may claim that he is running with, though perhaps this time 
somewhat ahead of, the trend of the times. The Ministry of Food’s courageous 
attempts at distributing certain essential elements in a child’s diet absolutely free 
show which way the wind is blowing. (It might have blown harder if the B.B.C. 
had not unaccountably taken upon itself to publicize the prejudiced opposition 
which this scheme encountered.) It is not only, as Sir William points out, that in ` 
these days the rich and independent never know how long their riches and 
independence will last, or that the most unexpected people may not be glad of 
an old-age pension when the time comes. It is rather that we do not want to 
make people conspicuous just because they have more money than their neigh- 
bours, or to treat them in a peculiar way on that account. 

After all, if you really want to advertise your superior wealth, and keep away 
from contact with the lower classes, you are not obliged to draw the benefits. to 
which you are entitled by your contributions. But that is your own decision, not 
the State’s. Very few of us ‘carry our loftiness that far (or will do so when we get 
used to the idea of an all-inclusive scheme); and even those who are prepared to go 
to these lengths will not be able to get out of paying their contributions just like 
anyone else. 
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In view of this. generally inclusive attitude, it is rather a shock to notice those 
points in the report at which discrimination -remains — the more so since in these 
cases itis earned income which is marked out for means test. The widow with young 
children drawing guardian benefit, who goes out to work to earn a bit more for 
them, must forgo a proportion of what she thus earns; and so must the elderly 

. person who continues to work after retirement. There i is, however, no corre- 
sponding reduction for those who, in similar circumstances, enjoy a comfortable 
income derived, not from their own exertions, but from investments. The agricul- 
tural labourer who retires at 65, and then takes on one or two half-days’ work a 
week as a jobbing gardener, will be mulcted of part of the money thus earned; . 
but the squire with an inherited four-figure income can draw his full pension 
without abatement for life. This is a regrettable anomaly, though it is easy to see 
how it comes about. Sir William is very anxious to make pensions for the elderly 
conditional upon retirement. This implies that there must be a definite act of 
retirement, and that work undertaken after that critical moment must be treated 
differently from the work of all the years preceding. Otherwise how can you 
distinguish between the man who retires and goes on working, and his neighbour 
who goes on working without retiring? and how can you give the desired incentive 
to postpone retirement? So far so good. But if a man has been retired all his life, 
he cannot, by definition, retire at 65, or some later age.. The squire must there- 
fore derive his right to pension from his age, and not from anv act of retirement. 
The no-means-test principle demands, however, that benefit should be paid by 
right of contribution, not on account of poverty or need. The squire has con- 
tributed all his life in Class IV and is as much entitled to his pension (with no 
questions asked) as anybody else. Nevertheless the gardener will feel sore, when 
he sees that deduction is made from his pension on account of earnings: while the 
squire’s dividends are ignored. 

There does not seem any simple way round this difficulty, so long as we adhere 
to the principle of retirement, as distinct from old-age, pensions. The main reason 
why Sir William prefers retirement is the alarming cost of maintaining in idleness 
the very large numbers of elderly people with which our population will be 
weighted during the next generation or two. Sir William, looking at the bill, 
wants to keep them at work as long as he can. Consistently with this aim, he offers 
the prospect of a pension that grows larger the longer you wait for it. To debit 
something from any earnings subsequent to retirement does not fit this plan quite 
so well; but, as we have seen, it is difficult to avoid doing this if retirement is to. 
have any. meaning in practice. The fundamental justification for these rather 
awkward arrangements, however, turns on how much it matters that people 
should remain in the labour market after the minimum pensicnable age. In this 
connection we may recall that the report reckons on unemployment averaging 
84 per cent overall (or 10 per cent in the present insured trades), and does not 
regard figures of this magnitude as inconsistent with the third of the assumptions 
upon which the whole project is contingent, namely the avoidance of mass 
unemployment. This 84 per cent will, it is presumed, be almost entirely made up 
of short spells of unemployment, the workless being thus a stage, not a standing, 
army. But it is a fairly substantial figure; and frictional unemployment is likely ta. 
hit older people relatively hardly. The elderly cannot learn new trades, abandon 
old habits, or uproot themselves with the adaptability of their juniors. They will 
probably always get rather more than their share of any variety of unemploy- 
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ment. And, what is perhaps more important, with unemployment figures ranging 
about this level, it will seem irrational to be so keen on keeping the old folks in the 
market. In so far as employment is not a matter of sharing out a fixed supply of 
jobs, the irrationality may indeed be only apparent. But this is one of the points, 
so common in politics, when what people believe to be the facts must be given 
almost- as much weight as the actual facts themselves. On all these counts there is 
something to be said for an age, rather than a retirement, qualification. 


; - IV 
By the time that these words get into print, the first chorus of enthusiasm will 

have died away and second thoughts will have begun. Fuller reflection and more 

detailed study will not, I think, undermine the wide public approval with which 
the report was immediately met. But there will be opposition. 

_ First, as with every proposed change, opposition will come from any interests 
affected. The voice of the interests is always a little delayed; because the arguments 
that come to mind first cannot be used. Only those specially favoured by public 
opinion can say: ‘This is a bad plan because it affects me adversely.” The case 
has to be stated in terms of the general welfare. And rationalization takes time. 

Next there will be the inevitable refrain from somewhere on the Left: ‘We must 

` get socialism first.’ And the extreme individualists, joining hands perhaps with a 

_ few exceptionally remote and academic economists, will assert (in the teeth of the 

evidence of their own careers) that when a man can get 40s. a week for himself and 

his wife without working, he will never work again — ignoring the fact that even 
those who have this taste for idleness will have no such option, since the payment 
of benefit is contingent upon no offer of suitable work being refused. 

Among the general public, whose interests the report is, after all, designed to 
promote, two attitudes may tend to diminish the effectiveness of support. These 
may-be summarized in two man-in-the-street comments which I happened to hear 
a day or two after the publication of the report. ‘Yes, but do you think we shall 
ever get anything as ideal as that?’ was the first; and the second (à propos of an 
insurance card), ‘So we shall soon have to pay more for this’, 

The first represents a deep streak of disillusionment now running through British 
public opinion. It is the disillusion induced in themselves by people who are 
terrified of being disillusioned. The second expresses an anxiety the strength of 
which Sir William does not, I think, fully appreciate. To quote a gifted contribu- 
tor to a New Statesman nursery rhyme competition: 

‘When Proly-roly-tary-an 
Went to bed with the Beveridge plan’ 

he must (if really proletarian) have had a considerable headache on account of the 

contributions which he found himself expected to pay. The report, it is true, 

gives figures suggesting that the proposed contributions do not exceed the -average 
amounts already spent by working-class households on similar purposes. But if 
these are averages, they are by definition higher than the lowest actual figures. 

The social insurance contributions on the other hand are not averages, but will 

be uniform and compulsory on everybody. Those who are worried about this are, 

_ to be sure, mostly unorganized (organized labour is by all accounts most ready to` 

pay); and the cynical might, therefore, dismiss such grumbles as of no account. 

But the grievances of the unorganized are always tempting material for the 

organized to exploit for their own purposes, 
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N July, 1937, a Royal Commission was appointed with the following terms of 
Fee ‘To inquire into the causes which have influenced the present 

geographical distribution of the industrial population of Great Britain and the 
probable direction of any change in that distribution in the future; to consider what 
social, economic or strategical disadvantages arise from the concentration of 
industries or of the industrial population in large towns or in particular areas of the 
country; and to report what remedial measures if any should be taken in the 
national interest.’ The Commission completed its task and prepared its Report in 
the summer of 1939, that is to say, before the outbreak of war, but for obvious 
reasons the Report was not ready for publication until the late autumn. 

In the introduction to the Report attention is drawn to the persistent growth 
and enlargement of great cities and towns. ‘In Great Britain to-day approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the total population dwell in the seven million-mark conurba- 
tions, while the corresponding proportion in the United States is only about 
one-fifth.’ If this had been the only long-term trend to be considered the problem 
before the Commission would still have been difficult. The concentration of 
industry and population i in larger or smaller urban areas-is a world-wide pheno- 
menon. Nor is it strictly true to say that it is the product of modern industrial 
technique: even in earlier days a growing density of population was necessarily 
associated with an increasing degree of concentration in small areas and the 
growth of trading and of industry employing elementary forms of division of 
labour. But in Great Britain a rapid increase in population combined with a 
revolutionary change in industrial technique led, in the century preceding the 
First World War, to a rapid and disorderly growth of many large cities and 
. other urban areas. The problem presented by such areas is itself one of the first 
order of importance and of extreme difficulty. - 

But the Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir Montague Barlow, was 
confronted with a second problem that has only appeared in its present form since 
the last war. Between 1923 and 1937 (the period covered by most o? the statistics 
upon which the Report was based) the. population of the London and Home 
Counties area increased at a far higher rate than the population of the country 
as a whole. Moreover (and this is the other side of the problem) the chief areas in 
which the population either increased at a lower rate than the national rate or 
(as in one case) actually declined, suffered from heavy and persistent unemploy- 
ment. If the industries of such areas had been prosperous the population would 
presumably have grown at approximately the same rate as in the country as a 
whole. In the London and Home Counties area (as in other areas) the urban 
industrial population would still have increased more rapidly taan the total 
population — agricultural districts would have continued to feed the towns and. 
an increasing proportion of females would have sought paid occupations. But the 
difficulty of securing labour from other parts of the country would have main- 
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tained a limit to growth that was actually removed by the depression of the 
depressed areas, which compelled large numbers to migrate in search of employ- 
ment. The South-East proved to be a powerful magnet. 

The development of the London and Home Counties area was influenced by 
two largely opposing forces. In the first place, as we have already seen, the rapidly 
growing industries within the area were fed with labour not only from the local 
agricultural districts but also from other parts of the country. In the second place 
London was already so congested that as soon as transport facilities and the growing 
use of electricity as a source of power provided economic opportunity, a strong 
decentralization movement set in. Industry spread outwards to small towns 
- already existing, while new industrial and dormitory towns and suburbs came into 
being. But the growth of industry and population was so rapid that.the apparent 
outward spread did little if anything to relieve the congestion in London itself. 
Schemes for re-housing the people proved to be, in the main and in practice, no 
more than schemes for providing housing accommodation for the additional 
population. So rapid was the rate of growth that, in spite of all effort, housing 
and other reforms could not keep pace with the main problem. 

The areas suffering in greater or less degree from persistent depression and 
unemployment were in large measure the centres of those industries that are 
generally regarded as the foundation of the induszrial structure of Great Britain 
-and were jointly responsible for the greater art of visible exports. The depression 
of such industries was due to a combination of circumstances, the common factor 
being the post-war spread of restraints and restrictions upon international trade. 
The cotton-textile industry was further injured by the inevitable growth of factory 
production in India. and Japan; the shipbuilding industry by disarmament; the 
coal mining industry by the growing use cf oil, gas and electricity as sources of 
heat and power; the steel industry and many branches of the engineering industry 
by the depression of those industries that constituted their chief market. 

The decline of such industries was accompanied by a rapid expansion of newer 
or new industries of a lighter character. The location of the latter corre- 
sponded roughly with the earlier location of industries of the same type. The 
London area was already largely the home of such industries; the depressed 
industries represented but a very small part of its industrial structure. The rapidly 
expanding industries represented a very small part cf the industrial structure of the 
depressed areas, which had hitherto concentrated_upon one or two of the depressed 
industries. In the one case, therefore, the expansion of the rapidly expanding 
industries meant a rapid growth of the industrial population; in the other it 
failed to compensate for the depression. of the declining industries. In spite of 
migration the latter continued to bear Ð heavy burden of unemployment. Even 
if they had attracted a much larger proportion of the expanding industries they ' 
‘would still have been depressed, for the growth of such industries had not been 
sufficient, in the country as a whole, to compensate for the decline ofthe declining 
industries. The nation as a whole was suffering from the change in the direction 
of world trade. In spite of migration the depressed areas continued to bear the 
incidence of that national loss (and more), while the London and Home Counties 
area expanded and flourished sufficiently to absorb the migrants. from the sur- . 
rounding agricultural districts and from the depressed areas, as well as. the growing 
proportion of females who sought gainful occupations. 

Such was the general picture presented to the Commission. By 1937, however, 
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it was already beginning to change: the rearmament policy brought employment 
to the areas hitherto depressed. The witnesses representing the Ministry of 
Labour pointed out that such areas had been favoured by the Government in the 
placing of contracts, but it is clear that the outstanding cause of the revival was 
that such areas contained a very large proportion of the industries essential for 
rearmament or war. The Commission summed up thé situation in paragraph 104, 
which is reproduced below. It gives the background against which all schemes of 
planning before the war should be set. : f 
“In the present’ troubled and uncertain condition. of world affairs, it is 
difficult to attempt to predict the probable future course of trade or industry in 
this country or elsewhere. If, however, normal international conditions, with. a 
reasonable degree of stability, are once more established, the probable future 
trends of industry and the industrial population in Great Britain, if not influenced 
by Government policy, seem likely to be governed by several considerations. In 
the first place, it appears not unlikely that in course of time the fall in the rate of 
increase of the population will tend to reduce the rate of expenditure upon capital 
development. In the second place, it is not impossible that the fall in the exports 
of the products of the well-known pre-war exporting industries will not be per- 
manently arrested for some time to come. In the third place, a rising standard of 
living made possible by invention and organization, while likely to counteract to 
some extent the results of a reduction in the rate of expenditure upon capital 
- development, may be expected to express itselfin i increasing degree in an expansion 
of miscellaneous light industries as well as of services. It would not, therefore, 
seem unreasonable to anticipate that the importance of: the pre-war “basic”? 
industries in the national economy may decline, and that that of other industries 
may increase, and in that event the industrial areas containing the former will 
only be able to keep up with the national rate of general industrial progress, if 
they are able to stimulate within themselves a growth of the miscellaneous light 
industries in excess of the rate of growth of such industries in the country as a 
whole. To what extent that growth can be stimulated, whether by Government 
action or otherwise, it is impossible to prophesy. But the attraction of London and 
the Home Counties, which within recent years has been so strong, may already be 
losing, or in course of time may be expected to lose, some of its force by reason of 
the relatively greater vulnerability of the area to attack from the air in the event 
of war as compared with other parts of the country. Apart from this factor, and 
in the absence of some restrictive regulation by the Government, we find no 
reason for supposing that the trend to the South-East will be permanently checked 
after the Government’s rearmament policy, which of late has greatly increased 
employment in the North and West, has accomplished its purpose.’ 

The, present war has already produced important changes. The destruction of 
property in large towns has added a problem of ‘physical reconstruction’ to the w^ 
earlier problem of congestion. By so doing it has also created’a new opportunity. 
The depressed areas have been given a new lease of life. For the time being some 
are among the centres of greatest industrial expansion. For strategic reasons there 
has been much dispersion of industrial and commercial establishments and “ 
migration of the occupied population. Some areas have been largely evacuated. 
Moreover, many industries, less useful in war than in peace, have been contracted 
in size and the number of establishments reduced by order of the Government. 
Overseas trade has been curtailed. In short, the industrial structure has been - 
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profoundly changed, and will again change when peace is restored. The problem 
presented to the Commission has been changed in important details and has 
become even more urgent, but its essentials remain. 

Two further points call for brief comment. The first is that the depressed areas 
largely owed their earlier prosperity to the fact that they had specialized upon 
particular industries, such as textiles, coal mining and shipbuilding, the location 
of which was largely determined by nature or by, forces hidden in the distant past. 
There is a limit to specialization of this kind. When an industry, measured by 
output, has ceased to grow at a higher rate than the populatioy, it ceases to absorb i 
labour at that rate. More generally, technical progress means that the growth of 
production in an industry is always more rapid than the growth of employment in 
that industry. Ifit were not so labour would not be released for new industries and 
social progress would be impossible. It follows that highly specialized industrial 
regions tend to breed a variety of industries supplying products or services for the 
world outside the region. Usually the newer industries are those which resemble _ 
the main industry most closely or are dependent upon the same natural and man- 
made facilities. Thus, for example, iron and steel, copper, spelter and zinc 
factories were concentrated in the Swansea vallev, while the Clyde shipbuilding 
and marine engineering industries attracted other branches of heavy engineering. 
The second is that the lighter industries of recent growth are more mobile than the 

| older exporting industries. Their location is largely determined by man-made 
facilities and personal factors and is therefore more easily controlled by legislation. 
' Control need not cause economic loss: it may even bring economic gain. 


II 

Planning in this country may be'said to have started in 1909, when the first 
Town Planning Act came into operation. The original Act was followed by 
others, the Act now in force being the Town and Country Planning Act of 1932, 
which enables local and county authorities to combine for the purpose of preparing 
planning schemes on a ‘regional’ basis. Throughout this period, however, plan- 
ning has suffered from difficulties and detects. ‘It is no part of statutory planning, 
as at present existing, to check or encourage a local or regional growth of popula- 
tion. Planning is essentially on a local basis; it does not, and was not intended to, 
influence the geographical distribution cf the population as between one locality 
and another. Generally, it assumes a trend of population growth based on past’ 
experience’ (para. 219). ‘As the law now stands no authority is charged with the 
duty of considering the local or regional planning schemes in the light of the 
national resources, requirements and interests as a whole’ (para. 221). If local or 
regional schemes covered the whole country the result would not ‘constitute a 
national plan in the true sense: it would be nothing more than a collection of local 
and regional plans, a patchwork of schemes of varying size, and varying merits, 

- which had not been co-ordinated and moulded to form a coherent whole. A 

J national plan conceived as a whole wou'd be likely to differ substantially from a 

- national plan constructed by merely piecing together the local and regional 
plans. The local and national interests may easily clash’ (para. 222). 

Again, the functions of local authorities and the Ministry of Health are essen- 
tially regulative and supervisory and therefore tend to be restrictive in practice. 
The Acts do not cover agriculture, the interests of which might easily be injured 
by planning schemes conceived upon a local basis. Finally, planned schemes of 
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development are frequently held up by difficulties in relation to the payment of 
compensation and recovery of betterment, to which reference is made below. 

On the evidence placed before it the Barlow Commission reached several 
conclusions upon which the members were unanimous. They agrzed that ‘national 
action’ was hecessary, that a ‘central authority, national in scope and character’, 
was required, and that ‘the activities of this authority should be distinct from and 
should extend beyond those within the powers of any existing: Government 
Department’. They further recommended that ‘the Government should appoint 
a-body of experts to examine the questions of compensation, betterment and 
development generally’. This was followed, in due course, by the appointment of y 
the Uthwatt Committee, while the appointment of the Scott Committee on Land 
Utilization in Rural Areas was the corollary to the Gommission’s repeated emphasis 
upon the need to safeguard the legitimate interests of agriculture, which lay 
beyond its terms of reference. = 

The purpose of the new authority was to give ‘effect to the obj ectives of national 
action’, namely, redevelopment of congested areas, decentralization and dis- 
persal, in appropriate cases, of industry and population: and the fostering of 
‘balanced’ industrial development in those areas that had become, or threatened 
to become, too highly specialized. But the Commission failed to agree upon the 
kind of authority that should be established. The great majority (ten in number) 
recommended the establishment by Statute of a ‘National Industrial Board’, the 
chairman and members ‘to be appointed by the President of the Board of Trade 
after consultation with the Ministers of Health, Labour and Transport, and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland’; ‘the Board to have the right to require Govern- - 
ment Departments to nominate representatives to attend its meetings as assessors’. 
Here we see an attempt to create an authority to perform a function that cuts across 
the existing functions of several Departments and a recognition of the fact that the 
problem to be solved was in the first place industrial. The minority of three, in a 
separate Report, recommended the creation of a separate Ministry of Planning, 
which was to take over appropriate functions now performed by other Ministries. 

Those who signed the Majority Report were divided into two groups. The 
Report recommends that the Board should perform two tasks at once. In the first 
place it should exercise executive powers in respect of the London and Home 
Counties area and regulate the establishment of additional industrial under- 
takings: for this purpose it could refuse consent or give consent subject to condi- w 
tions specified by the Board. Thus a wall was to be built round the area with a 
gate within which all permitted to enter were to be directed to carefully selected ` 
destinations. In the second place the Board itself was to submit a Report to-the 
President of the Board of Trade (and through him to Parliament) indicating what 
further powers it required ‘for the purpose of giving effect to the objectives of 
national action’ already indicated. 

Three of the majority dissented in a note of reservation. They argued that in the 
long run the best way even of controlling the growth of the London and Home 
Counties area was by making other parts of the country more attractive. They 
recommended that the National Board should be given executive power in 
respect of the country as a whole, that its power should include all that was 
already vested in the Commissioners for the Special Areas, that Regional Boards 
(region here meaning a large area, roughly corresponding to ‘division’ in the 
administration of some Government Departments) should form an integral part 
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of the new authority and that they should be the means through which, in appro- 
priate cases, the powers of the National Board should be exercised. 

Since the Report was prepared war has come upon us; ‘regionalism’ , in modified 
form, has been tried through the creation of ‘defence areas’; the Office of Works ` 
has been converted into a Ministry of Works and Planning; an experiment has 
been initiated with a new type of authority — the War Damage Commission, 
clothed with all the executive power needed to carry out a new, important and 
difficult task; the Association of Municipal Corporations has published a Report 
condemning regionalism and advocating the extension of local government areas; 
two Government committees have reported upon certain aspects of planning: 

_a Ministry of Reconstruction has been created and abolished, its place being taken 
` by the Paymaster-General. Moreover, the urgency of war has.been communicated 
to the problems of peace and speed is admitted to be of the essence: the damage 
to buildings necessitates immediate plans of so-called physical reconstruction, 
_ while the twist given by war to the industrial framework necessitates immediate 
application to the task of economic reconstruction. 

The first step is to see that the machinery of the Constitution is adapted to the 
requirements of the time and the task. At the time when the Barlow Commission 
was at work a Council of Ministers under the chairmanship of a Minister without 
portfolio was no more than a ‘theoretic possibility: it may now be practicable, 
with the experience of the Ministry of Production to guide us. The then alternative 
appeared to be a National Board, charged with duties clearly defined by legis- 
‘lation, co-ordination between different Departments being secured by the presence 
of representatives as ‘assessors. .It is significant that the Uthwatt Committee on 
Compensation and Betterment issued, without delay, an.interim Report in which 
it stated that it assumed the establishment of a central planning authority. In the 
final Report it adds that the central authority should be concerned not only with 

‘planning’ but also with ‘National Development’. 

The Minister of National Development should have no dnima daien 
He would preside over a Committee of Ministers which would submit to the - 
Cabinet ‘the broad principles of policy’ and afterwards prepare the ‘schemes 
necessary to carry out that policy’, being assisted in that task by appropriate 
Government Departments. ‘The actual execution ofthe schemes and formulation of 
detailed plans would fall to the Government Department concerned’ (para. 363). 
To this machinery is added a Commission ‘on the lines of the War Damage. 

Commission. To the Commission so set up definite powers — including the powers 
arising under the Town and Country Planning Act and the ‘‘development rights 
scheme”? — should be given. The control of the Minister for National Develop- 
ment — and with that Parliamentary control — should be secured: by empowering 
the Minister to give directions to the Commission.’ The Scott Committee, too, 
favoured machinery of a similar character, namely, a new Minister (of “National 
Planning’ or ‘National Organization’), assisted by a Central Planning Commission, 
mainly advisory in character but emplcying executive powers within a limited 
field. 

It is unnecessary to add further descriptive decaily The three Roae agree 
upon the central issues, which may be summed up as follows. Itis necessary first to 
distinguish between objectives (or the ends that are sought), policy and machinery. 
It is agreed that those objectives that now command general support can only be 
gained by means of a national policy. A national policy can only be conceived in 
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terms of a national authority with access to the Cabinet, which must accept ulti- 
mate responsibility before Parliament. ‘The Authority may be either a single 
` Minister or a group of Ministers co-operating under the chairmanship of one of 
themselves. If he is merely chairman, legislative initiative must rest with the 
Minister whose Department will be in charge of administration. It is difficult, in 
such circumstances, to see what purpose a National Board. or Commission can 
serve beyond that of carrying out carefully defined and restricted duties not 
already falling within the’ sphere of existing Departments. The Authority set up 
by the Uthwatt and Scott Committees seems to me difficult to undérstand. The. 
widé ‘executive powers to be granted to the Commission under the Uthwatt 
scheme appear to cut across the present administrative powers of Government ` 
Departments which, presumably, will continue to.administer schemes within the 
recognized province of such Departments. It will be surprising if the Government 
. acts upon those recommendations. Again, if a new Ministry were established with 
wide powers (some taken from existing Departments) it would be necessary to give 
full authority to the Minister to provide that machinery of administration which, 
in his view, would enable him to carry out the duties imposed by Parliament‘in 
the most effective way. It would be for him to decide whether or not a Board or 
Commission should .be appointed. If he did not approve the existence of such a 
_ Board he could starve it to death or find adequate reasons for abolishing it. But 
it would be practicable and in accordance with precedent if a Board (responsible 
in the first place to a Minister) were set up to perform specific duties defined by 
Act of Parliament. The Assistance Board, the Trades Boards (in their earlier form), 
and the Commissioners appointed under the Special Areas Acts provide illustra- 
tions of this type of organization and administration. The National Industrial `- 
Board recommended by the Barlow Commission might have been the true suc- 
cessor of the Commissioners for the Special Areas, with wider powers extending 
over the country as a whole, but in no way interfering with existing administration, 
central or local. 

The immediate need is a Government decision in relation to the National 
Authority to be responsible for planning. The shuffling and reshuffling of the past: ` 
eighteen months, which conveys the impression that some Government Depart- 
ments are ‘vested interests’ struggling to retain if not increase their existing powers, 
cannot continue much longer. The Cabinet will need to make a choice between 
several alternatives, none of which is likely to meet with universal approval.? 


III 

We have already seen that the members of the Barlow Commission were 
unanimously agreed upon certain ‘objectives’ of national action—redevelopment, 
decentralization and dispersal; diversification of industry, as far as practicable, in 
areas now suffering from over-specialization; the preservation of the legitimate 
rights and interests of agriculture and of amenities. They realized, however, that 
progress had been hampered by the difficulty of dealing with the payment of 
compensation and the recovery of betterment. One far-reaching scheme had been 
submitted to the Commission, its main feature being the purchase, by the State, 
of all development rights in respect of undeveloped land. It was held that, by 
possessing such rights, the State would be able to control future development. 

‘The Commission recommended the appointment of a committee of experts to 
examine this and other financial schemes submitted in evidence; and'in January 
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1941 the Minister of Works and Planning (the present title) appointed a com- 
‘mittee of experts*, with the Hon. Mr. Justice Uthwatt as chairman, to investigate 
_the problem. The terms of reference included the following: ‘to consider ` 
(a) possible means of stabilizing the value of land required for development or re- 
development, and (b) any extension or modificatioz of powers to enable such land 
to be acquired by the public on an equitable basis’. The final Report of the 
Committee is highly technical and contains a mass of detail that will only be fully 
appreciated by legal experts and those concerned with the administration of Acts 
relating to the use and transfer of land. It is only possible, in this article, to 
examine some broad economic issues raised in the Report. 

The following statement, which is repeated in substance more than once, 
contains the key to the whole Report: ‘...Two well-recognized facts must be 
borne in mind. The first is that potential development value created by the 
expectation of future development is spread over many more acres than are 
actually required for development in the near fuzure or are ever likely to be 
developed. The second is that wisely imposed planning control does not diminish 
the total sum of land values, but merely distributes them, by increasing the value 
of some land and decreasing the value of other land. These principles of “floating 
value” and “shifting value” respectively are of prime importance in connection-with 
the amount of compensation payable, both in respect of the imposition of restric- 
tions on the use of land and also in respect of its acquisition, for the result is not - 
only that compensation has, in the aggregate, to be paid far in excess of the real 
loss but that payment has to be made for land values that are not really destroyed 
at all’ (para. 22). Elsewhere it is stated that ‘planning control may reduce the 
value of a particular piece of land, but over the country as a whole there is no loss’. 
` Again, ‘we are convinced that within the framework of the existing system of land 
ownership it is not possible to devise any scheme for making the principle of 
balance effective. It is only if all the land in the country were in the ownership ` 
of a single person or body that the necessity ‘ of paying compensation and collecting 
betterment on account of shifts in value due to planning would disappear 
altogether’ (para. 38). 

Upon this foundation of theory the Committee has built up a series of general 
recommendations. The problem is divided into two parts, one relating to unde- 
veloped land and the other to ‘town areas’, inciuding land within such areas 
but not yet covered with buildings. Dealing first with undeveloped land the 
Committee adopted in substance, and further developed, the proposal for the 
purchase of development rights in all undeveloped land. Under the scheme 
the landowner would remain in possession of the land and enjoy all rights of 
ownership except that of development. Such rights would include the right to the 
agricultural value and use of the land. The effect of the scheme would be to 
prevent all future development except that sancticned by, the State, under con- 
ditions prescribed by the State; its purpose, however, would be not ‘to check 
development but to foster the right kind of development. When land was required 
by a developer, and its use for that purpose approved, the State would purchase 
it from the owner at a price determined kv its agricultural value and lease it to 
the approved user at a rent roughly representing its estimated full value as 
developed land (i.e. agricultural plus ‘developmert value) in the same way as a 
landowner leases land for building at the present time. 

It should be observed that the State does not purchase from each landowner, 
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as a separate and individual transaction, the development right in respect of the 
latter’s land — only a small proportion of the total supply will ever be developed. 
in the technical sense in which the term is employed. The transaction represents 
a collective (compulsory) sale by all landowners of the development rights in all 
undeveloped land, and resembles the recent transfer of all mining royalties to the 
State. Two questions immediately present themselves. First, how is the value of 
such rights to be fixed? Secondly, how is the total amount or ‘global sum’ to be 
divided among existing landowners? The second may be answered, in general 
terms, in very few words. Presumably the total sum will be divided between 
existing landowners in the ratio representing the present development values of all 
parcels of land — meaning, of course, by development value the excess over the 
value of the land when used’for agricultural purposes. © 

The first question was answered by the originator of the scheme roughly as 
follows: We know from past experience how much development actually takes 
‘place every year and how much actual development value is created. By capitaliz- 
ing this sum we reach a fair value — which, in the original scheme, was very 
roughly estimated at £400,000,000. The author of the scheme argued that the 
sum actually received by the State would be sufficient to provide interest and a 
substantial sum for amortization, so that after a given period the income to the 
State would be a net gain, free from all burden beyond the cost of administration. 
But this argument implies that the State would in turn sell the development rights 
to the approved developer. At present much land is held on lease; and in future 
so much is likely to be sought on lease that for several years to come the income 
would not be sufficient to pay interèst; for‘which reason the capital outlay would 
be substantially increased. The scheme could only escape financial failure (on that 
estimate) if the leasehold, system were abolished in relation to future development. 
. The Uthwatt Committee rejected this estimate of the cost — which was not 
meant to be more than an ‘intelligent guess’, and in any case included the value of 
undeveloped land within town areas. The Committee arrived at a ‘shot’ by 
estimating the amount of undeveloped land, outside town areas, annually de- 
veloped at 45,000 acres and the development rights at £200 per acre. Thus the 
amount to be capitalized would be £9,000,000. In selecting the number of years’ 
purchase the valuer ‘would be guided by the future prospects of the annual return 
being increased: or decreased’. Nor should it be forgotten that when development 
was approved the State would purchase the selected land from the landowner and 
in all cases grant a leasehold only to the developer. For that reason, given an equi-- 
table ‘global sum’, it is extremely likely, if not, indeed, inevitable, that for some 
years the State would need to find part of the interest from public funds. It is 
unfortunate that the Committee did not examine more fully the financial aspect of 
the scheme. It is clear that in the first year the income of the State, would only ke 
the. annual value of the leases in respect of land with a development value of 
£9,000,000, while the State would need to find interest upon a capital sum 
representing the ‘global sum’, as well as a sum representing the purchase price at 
agricultural value of the leased land plus the cost of administration.* Attention 
was drawn to this difficulty in the discussion when the original scheme was 
submitted to the Barlow Commission and the report of the Ciscussion was avail- 
able to the Committee. But this unexplored financial difficulty does not seriously © 
affect the principle upon which the scheme is based. Moreover, the Committee 
recognized the fact that some land, upon which buildings had not yet been 
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actually erected, was already the subject of contracts and virtually in process. 


-of development, so that the ‘floating’ value had become fixed. To meet such 
cases the Committee advocated the creation of a separate fund, so that the 
‘global s sam? representing the general compensation fund would only cover those 


values that were still ‘floating’. On the other hand, this distinction makes it still: 
clearer'that for a period the income from leases granted by the State for the pur- . 


pose of development would be insufficient to cover the annual outlay representing 
interest, sinking fund and cost.of administration. 

The second problem is that présented by ‘town areas’, the approach being 

_: indicated by the following statement: ‘We are forced to the conclusion that no 

ad hoc search for “betterment” in its present strict sense can ever succeed, and that 


the only way-of solving the problem is to.cut the.Gordian knot by taking for the’ 


community some fixed proportion of the whole cf any increase: in site values 
- without Any attempt at precise analysis of the causes to which it may be due’ 
(para. 308). The Committeerecommends that, immediately after the necessary Act 
has been passed, ‘there shall be ascertained the annual site value of every rateable 
hereditament as actually developed, such value ta be a fixed datum line from 
which to measure all future increases in site values’. A revaluation is then to be 
made every five years. The valuation is to be made ‘through the existing valuation 

~ machinery for ordinary rating purposes’ (para. 311). 
The Committee recommends that ‘there should be a levy in each of ‘the five 


years following each revaluation of a fixed proportion (say 75 per cent) ‘of the. 


amount of any increase in the annual site value over the fixed. datum line as 
revealed by the revaluation’.- It will be observed that the values are annual values, 
not capital values. The levy, in fact and in intention, would be paid upon‘values 
actually realized: capital values ‘include the value of potentialities not yet realized 
or enjoyed’ and would therefore be unsuitable for-the purpose of the scheme. An 
allowance not exceeding 4 per cent of the capital cost would be made in respect 
e. of owner’s expenditure during’ the five years preceding any revaluation, such 
allowance being thereafter continued; but all expenditure preceamng the first 
valuation would be reflected in the datum value. 
One special ‘case is dealt with quite simply. Undeveloped laúd still remaining 
in town areas would be the subject of valuation and revaluation in the same 


manner as developed land, and the ‘bare site would be valued on the basis of the - l 


` prudent use to which it could lawfully be put’ (para. 333). Although the Report 
does not specifically say so, increment value would presumably be taxed.: If that 
be-so it would be an exception to the governing consideration that only increment 


values actually realized and enjoyed during one period would be taxed: in the 


next following period. The general purpose of the recommendations as a whole 
was to avoid potential values and concentrate upon realized values. 

Reviewing the problem as a whole it may first be suggested that a site value 

- depends less upon what may be'done upon that site than-upon what is,done upon 


- surrounding sites: it might, indeed, be argued that in the last resort there is no” 


value beyond agricultural value except that given to it by the use of other sites. 
So much may be. accepted without embarking upon a discussion of abstract 
theory or denying the importance of “intelligent: anticipation’. There is, therefore, 
a strong prima facie case in favour of taxing future increments, provided such 
increments are not confounded with the profits of exceptionally able. users of 
a as land. — . 


é 
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` The theory of ‘floating’ and ‘shifting’ values calls for some comment. It is, of 
course, clear. that the total cldims for compensation would exceed the total 
‘betterment’ created by development: disappointed owners of land would natur- 
ally overestimate their earlier chances of gain from development. If, however, 
_ such chances were properly estimated and the future value correspondingly dis- 
counted (as they should be in any valuation by a public authority) compensation 
should not exceed betterment. ‘Shifting’ values fall into a different category. It 
is surely wrong to say that land values are not reduced when they are shifted. 
This theory, which seems to have been generally accepted for the purpose of all 
town planning schemes in the past, is based upon the assumption that land values 
are determined solely by the density of the total population, its distribution being 
an irrelevant factor. But many people would claim, as an impcrtant if incidental 
economic advantage of large-scale decentralization and dispersal, that it would 
reduce the share of the total national income now paid as rent and ORI 
increase the share available for other sections of the community. 

It would be admitted that if Welwyn Garden City had been erected, say, in 

“Lincolnshire or Oxfordshire, the total value of the occupied land (other things 
being equal) would not have differed materially from the total value of the 
present site. But the statement would not be true if it had been erected, say, in ` 
Hyde Park. So high would be the total site value in such a situation. that the 
Garden City could not have been erected there.. The total site value would 
obviously have been greater at Willesden than it is at Welwyn. Industries and 
population groups are in fact attracted to some areas rather than others by the 
prospect of lower collective site values. Again, if the theory were true, the whole 
of the population of London, except that. of the City itself, could be removed 
(with its industries) to Scotland or Wales without reducing the collective value of 
the sites in the City. 

Concentration actually means not only higher site values for the latecomers 
than they would need to pay in more remote areas but also still higher values than 
were previously paid in the parts that had been developed earlier. As the base of 
the pyramid is enlarged its height is increased. If the land around the City of 
London were cleared the’ site values in the City itself would be reduced. Thus 

` dispersion reduces land values in two ways. First it reduces the values of the sites 
of the dispersed industries and population groups; secondly it reduces the values 
of the sites occupied by the industries and population groups that remain where 
they were. This general statement does not conflict with the statement that, in 
certain circumstances, the clearance of some land in the heart ofa city may increase 
the value of the neighbouring sites. 

It seems to me that the Uthwatt Committee has fallen into a double error, the 
first being the error in the theory of shifting values. The second is the belief that 
the theory, as described in the Report, is a necessary foundation for the policy that 
it recommends. The value of that policy is by no means dependent upon the 
correctness“of the theory. If, indeed, the policy can be justified on other grounds its 
-value is actually increased by the fact that in shifting land values the total is 
reduced. j 

In an interim Report ‘the Uthwatt Committee. recommended that ‘the Govern- 

‘ment should forthwith declare, as a general principle, that payment.of com- 

pensation in respect of the public acquisition or public control of land will not 
exceed sums based on the standard of “pre-war values”, i.e. values at 31 March, 


at 
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1939; this basis to be adopted for such a period as will enable the long term policy 
of planning to be determined and any alterations in the present principles govern- 
ing compensation to be brought into force’. The reception of this recommendation 
by the Government was indicated by Lord Reith, who said (in the House of 
Lords) that ‘the detailed application of the principle requires consideration. 

Adjustments may be needed to meet particular cases, and the principle must be 
open to review, if circumstances arise which make its application inequitable’. 

In the final Report the Committee indicates the sphere within which compensa- 
tion should be paid for ‘injurious affection’ and reaffirms thé ‘principle’ of the 
‘March 1939 ceiling’. References are made to the ceiling in several parts of the 
Report but when these are brought together they present a somewhat confusing 
picture, of which the explanation appears to be as follows. There are three distinct 
spheres within which the problem of the ‘ceiling’ calls for consideration. In the 
first place the war has created the need for immediate redevelopment and 
development. The rebuilding of damaged areas and the.provision of accommo- 
dation in or around areas in which the population has been swollen as the result 
of the war cannot be held up until the financial schemes laid down by the 
Committee have come into operation. In dealing with this problem compensation 
will be based upon 1939 values. This i is, however, an emergency measure of an 
essentially temporary character. 

` In the second place, as already stated, the Committee proposes a levy upon 
increment values in town areas, and a valuation of the land immediately after 
legislation has been passed. As soon as the valuation has been completed the 
application of the 1939 standard will disappear. From that time forward land 
values will cease to be controlled: there will be no ‘maximum prices’. ‘Upon this 
we need only observe that it would be inconsistent with our scheme for collecting 
increment on site values that it should continue after that scheme has come into 
operation, and that the application in practice of a maximum depending on the 
1939 standard of values néeds the knowledge anc experience of persons having a 
first-hand acquaintance with values at that date’ (para. 201). 

In the third place the question arises in relation to the development rights 
scheme applicable to undeveloped land. Here the problem divides into two parts, 
the first being concerned with the determination of the global sum, the second 
with the division of that sum among the owners of land. As far as the second part 
is concerned, the global sum would presumably be divided among the landowners 
in the ratio represented by the 1939 values of their respective lands. As far-as the 
fixing of the global sum is concerned the attitude of the Committee does not 
appear to be clearly defined, although the following quotation suggests that it is 
non-committal: ‘We do not propose to make any observations upon modifications 
of a maximum due to changes in the value of money. We merely recall that our 
recommendation referred to a standard of value and not to prices... .’* 

It is unfortunate that the Committee dealt so briefly with a practical difficulty 
which may be so serious as to destroy the foundation of the whole scheme that it 

has recommended. A large scale war reduces the value of money; the last war 
` reduced the value or purchasing power of the pound by approximately one-third . 
and the value of land was slowly adjusted ‘to the new conditions. We are entering 
upon a world in which the national debt will be so heavy and, in view of the fact 
that population will soon reach its maximum, the need for a heavy sinking fund 
will be so urgent, that the value of money may be changed to a far greater extent 
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than was the case after the last war. The argument in favour of the scheme would 
be convincing if it were to be introduced during a period of monetary stability; 
but a period of monetary instability is the most unfavourable period during which 
it could be introduced. The values of 1939 already belong to a dead past; if the 
value of money is to change in the near future it follows that if compensation, 
even in the case of immediate development, is to be based upon 1939 values the 
landowner will actually receive far less, in real values (that is to say, in terms of 
commodities and services), than is assumed in the scheme itself. The war-time 
advances in the price of land cannot be wholly regarded as a so-called war-time 
inflation due to damage and to urgent war-time needs; it must be regarded, in 
part, as an anticipation of an all-round rise in values (i.e. a fall ir. the value of 
money) in the post-war future. In order to save the scheme as a whole it may be 
necessary to make more serious adjustments than are indicated in the Report. For 
this reason the words of caution expressed-by Lord Reith are fully justified. 

In October 1941 a Committee, of which the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Scott was 
chairman, was appointed with the following terms of reference: ‘To consider the 
conditions which should govern building and other construction development in 


country areas consistently with the maintenance of agriculture, and in par-| 


ticular the factors affecting the location of industry, having regard to economic 
operation, part-time and seasonal employment, the well-being of rural commu- 


nities and the preservation of rural amenities’. It is impossible, in small space, 


to examine the many recommendations made by this Committee. I shall therefore 
merely draw attention to the assumption of the Committee that the policy of the 
Government includes the ‘maintenance of prosperous agriculture’. One member, 
Professor S. R. Dennison, wrote a Minority Report in which he rejected- the 
assumption that agriculture should be regarded as a vested interest and its 
development fostered irrespective of the wider implications of such a policy. 
It is possible to maintain a large and flourishing agricultural industry com- 
bined with a high standard of living for the workers provided the nation 
is prepared to face the economic cost of such a-policy. If, however, agriculture 
is to be regarded as one of many industries, all of which are to “be subjected 
to the play of economic forces, it may be necessary to choose between two alterna- 
tives, namely, a contracted industry maintaining a satisfactory stancard of living 
for the workers, or a larger industry based upon a lower standard cf living for a 
larger group of agricultural workers. 

Such, in the briefest terms, is the dilemma posed by Professor Dennison, who 
rejects the view that agriculture should enjoy a favoured position. He adopts a 
narrow criterion of what represents economic gain in that he ignores the fact that 
the judgment of those responsible for industrial development may not always be 
right. We know, from experience, not only that industrialists are liable to error 
in determiining the best sites for factories, but also that there are several alternative 


sites which might be equally suitable for certain types of industrial establishments. ` 


An error, once made, cannot be rectified; and if made may cause the ruin of some 
of the most valuable agricultural land. There is, therefore, every justification for 
preventing the use of such land for industrial purposes from the point of view not 
merely of agriculture but also of the nation as a whole. Nevertheless Professor 
Dennison has performed a service by drawing attention to the fundamental 
issue by which we are faced. Those who signed the Majority Report may argue, 
with some justification, that the dilemma had already been solved for them by the 
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terms of reference, and that the Minority Report constitutes a protest ‘against such 
terms rather than a criticism of the Report itself. Thuswe find that the fundamental, 
though not the only, difference between the two Reports lies in the interpretation 
of the terms of reference. Given the assumption that not only agriculture but also 
the traditional type of English agriculture should be fostered the Committee has 
shown one way of fostering it. In any case several of the reforms that it advocates 
are long overdue. 


REFERENCES AND NOTES sed 
1 We await an expression of the views of the County Councils Association. 
2 This will be discussed in later paragraphs. TEE 
2 Since this article was sent to press the Government has announced its intention 
of creating.a Ministry of Town and Country Planning and has selected a Minister- 
designate. As the powers of the new ministry have not yet been defined it is 
impossible to indicate the -attitude of the Government towards the recommenda- 
tions about machinery contained in the three reports. Presumably the powers 
relating to town and country planning (under the Act of 1932), recently transferred 
from the Ministry of Health to the Ministry of Works and Planning, will be taken 
over by the new ministry. Apparently a commission will be appointed, but it will 
presumably be a research and advisory body, within and subordinate to the 
Ministry, not the body with considerable executive power reconimenided by the 
Uthwatt Committee. Whether-the appointment of Sir William Jowett as Minister 
without Portfolio foreshadows the creation of a council òf ministers of which he will 
be chairman it is impossible to say. In his report upon the statutory social services 
Sir William Beveridge recommends the creation of a Ministry of Social Security 
, which will take over a large part of the remaining functions of the Ministry of 
Health and most of the functions of the Ministry of Labour. The need for a review 
of Government machinery in the light of ali the economic functions of government 
after the war was never so pressing as it has now become. Discussions of machinery 
in relation to single problems, without reference to allied problems, merely lead 
us into the wilderness. ` ; : 

“4 Its title was ‘Expert Committee on Compensation and Betterment’. 
5 In order to make the position clear let us assume that the ‘global sum’ is fixed 
at £150,000,000. The annual outlay of the State would thus consist of three 
items. The first is the interest upon this capital sum. The second is a sum repre- 
senting the purchase price of 45,000 acres, such price being based upon the value 
of the land when used for agricultural purposes only. The third is the cost of 
administration. So long as no provision is made for repayment of the government 
loan of £150,000,000 the first item will remain constant. Ifsuch provision is made 
from the start the item will be correspondingly heavier in the early years. The 
second item is repeated every year if, as is assumed, 45,000 acres are purchased 
every year for development. The third item is likely to increase slowly. The 
income of the State in the first year is the (annual ground) rent for the 45,000 acres 
purchased by the State and leased to developers at their developed value. This 
will obviously be a relatively small fraction of the outlay for that year. In the 
second year the income will be increased by the ground rent for the additional 
45,000 acres purchased and leased, and in every subsequent year a similar increase 
in income will be enjoyed. It is clear that for several vears a considerable — though 
steadily diminishing — deficit will be incurred. Some time in the future the annual 
deficit will be converted into a surplus, which will añerwards steadily increase and 
be available for cancelling the accumulated deficit and paying off the original 
loan. Whether, if the population decreased, the scheme would ever cease to be a 
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financial burden.upon the State must largely depend upon the value now placed 
upon development rights. This question is relevant to the discussion of ‘shifting 
values’ in the text. 3 ee 
* The price charged to the developer by the State for the lease of land affected by the 
development rights scheme is also a factor to be considered.. If the global sum were . 
‘fixed on 1939 values and the State subsequently leased the land at a price deter- 
mined by the value at that time (when the value of money may have fallen 
heavily) the State would be in receipt of a large ‘unearned increment’ created by 
its own monetary policy. Ifit leased the land at a price based upon 1939 values it- 
would be handing over the unearned increment to the lessee. The Report is 
silent on this point, which has an important bearing upon the equity of basing 
the ‘global sum’ upon 1939 values or any values that ignore the post-war changes 
in the value of money, cs 


A COMPREHENSIVE. 
HEALTH SERVICE 
. By PROFESSOR HENRY COHEN 


ISSATISFACTION with the health services of the country is no recent phenio- 
menon. The Ministry of Health, shortly after its creation, set up in 1920 a 
Consultative Council on Medical and Allied Services under the chairmanship 
of Lord Dawson. A unanimous report was presented, wise and prescient in con- 
tent, but no significant steps were taken in the aftermath of war to implement 
its findings. In the medical profession itself, discontent, as evidenced by sporadic 
- but on the whole well-informed criticism, grew and in 1930 the British Medical 
Association published its’ Proposals for a General Medical Service for the Nation. This 
failed to stimulate action, although the whole structure of the practice and scope 
both of preventive and curative medicine had in the preceding years rapidly. 
changed. In December 1937 there appeared the monumental report of PE P 
on The British Health Services, surveying the existing health services in Great Britain 
and making proposals for future developments. Its effects were incommensurate: 
with the labour its production entailed but it remains an indispensible document 
for those interested in the future of health services. This war provided the 
long-needed spur to medical planning and ‘in August 1940. the Medical 
Planning Commission was established by the British Medical Association, with the 
co-operation of the Royal Colleges and the Royal Scottish Corporations, ‘to study 
war-time developments and their effects on the country’s medical services, both 
present and future’. It issued on 20 June, 1942, a Draft Interim Report which 
revealed a breadth: of outlook and vision hitherto lacking, and stimulated the 
formation of a large number of study-groups of medical men throughout the 
country to consider and report on its proposals and give'answers to the questions . 
it posed. Its final report is expected in 1943. 
_ The event of most immediate significance is, however, the inclusion as one of 
the main provisions in the Beveridge plan for Social Security of: 
‘Medical treatment covering all requirements will be provided for all citizens 
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by a national health service organized under the health departments and post- 
medical rehabilitation treatment will be provided for ail persons capable of 
profiting by it’ (para. 19, xi). Sir William Beveridge recognizes that the plan he 
proposes involves three assumptions of which the second (B), covering Compre- 
hensive Health and Rehabilitation Services, has two aspects: ‘It covers a national 
health service for prevention and for cure of disease and disability by medical 
treatment; it covers rehabilitation and fitting for employment by treatment 
which will be both medical and post-medical’ (pare. 426). The relative sections 
dealing with the amplification of assumption B are: 


427. The first part of Assumption B is that a comprehensive national health 
service will ensure that for every citizen there is available whatever medical 
treatment he requires, in whatever form he recuires it, domiciliary or insti- 
tutional, general, specialist, or consultant, and will ensure also the provision of 
dental, ophthalmic and surgical appliances, nursing and midwifery, and 
rehabilitation after accidents. Whether or not payment towards the cost 
of the health service is included in the social insurance contribution, the service 
itself should (i) be organized, not by the Mizistry concerned with social 
insurancé, but by Departments responsible for the health of the people and 
for positive and preventive as well as curative measures; (ii) be provided 
where needed without contribution conditions in any individual case. 

428. ... Once itis accepted that the administration of medical treatment 
shall be lifted out of social insurance to become part ofa comprehensive health 
service, the questions that remain for answer in this report are, in the main, 
financial. Shall any part of the cost of treatment, and if so what part, be 
included in the compulsory insurance contribution? But, though that question _ 

` is in itself financial, the answer to it may affect the organization of the service 
and may therefore depend in part upon views as to organization. 

431... The Report proposes a compulsory social insurance scheme 
without income limits. . . . Ifa contribution for medical treatment is included . 
in the insurance contribution, contributions will cover 100 per cent of the 
population. This will not, of itself, put an end to private practice. Those 
who have the desire and the means will be able <o pay separately for private 
treatment, if the medical service is organized to provide that, as they may pay 
now for private schooling, though the public education system is available 
for all.. But no one will be compelled to pay separately. The possible scope of 
private general practice will be so restricted that it may not appear worth 
while to preserve it. If, therefore, it is desired ta preserve a substantial scope 
‘for private practice and to restrict the right to service without a charge on 
treatment to persons below a certain income lirnit, it will not be possible to 
include a payment for medical service in an insurance contribution which all 
are required to pay irrespective of income. = 

432. Institutional treatment... If a payment for institutional treatment is 
included in the compulsory insurance contribution, there will be little or 
nothing left for which people can be asked to contribute voluntarily, and an 
important financial resource of the voluntary hospitals will come to an end. 
Tt will then be for the Health Departments to use the grant that they will 
receive from the Social Insurance Fund in whatever way best fits their hospital 
policy. If it is not included, people of limited means will have the choice, as 
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_ at present, of contributing voluntarily beforehand or of paying at the time of 
treatment, according to means. 

437. This review of some of the problems involved in establishing a com- 
prehensive medical service makes clear that no final detailed proposals, even 
as to the financial basis of this service, can be submitted in this report. It 
suggests the need for a further immediate investigation, in which the finance 

_ and the organization of medical services can be considered together, in 
consultation with the professions concerned and with the public and voluntary 
organizations which have established hospitals and other institutions. From 
the standpoint of social security, a health service providing full preventive 
and curative treatment of every kind to every citizen without exceptions, 
without remuneration limit and without an economic barrier at any point 
to delay recourse to it, is the ideal plan. It is proposed accordingly that, in 
the coritributions suggested as part of the Plan for Social Security, there shall 
be included a payment in virtue of which every citizen will be able to obtain 
whatever treatment his case requires, at home, or in an institution, medical, 
dental, or subsidiary, without a treatment charge. It is proposed that the 
sums derived from these payments shall be transferred to the Department or 

Departments concerned with the organization of the health service to meet 
part — it can only be part — of the total cost. But these proposals are pro- 
visional only, subject to review in the light of the further inquiry suggested, 
in which organization and finance can be dealt with together. The primary 
interest of the Ministry of Social Security is not in the details of the national 
health service or in its financial arrangements. It is in finding a health service 
which will diminish disease by prevention and cure, and will ensure the careful 
certification needed to control payment of benefit at the rates proposed in this 
report. : 


— 


Whilst the attitude of those who pour scorn on the existing health services is to 
be deprecated in that it ignores the history of the development and achievements 
of social services in this country, only the wilfully blind or woefully ignorant would 
maintain that the present system secures the ‘comprehensive national health 
service’ envisaged in the Beveridge report. In the hope that some untutored 
criticism shall be restrained it is desirable that we should discuss what are the 
detailed aims ofsuch a health service; how and why our present resources fail to 
secure these aims; and how far thesuggested remedies are palliative or curative. The” 
interdependence of organization and finance cannot be denied but it is appropriate 
to stress that medical opinion should be considered expert only in relation to the 
organization and administration of health services. Questions relating to the 
various methods of raising the necessary finance are outside its special province. 


The Aims of a Comprehensive Health Service 

The widest concept of health service regards man and his environment as a 
whole. But whilst it recognizes that no change in environment, whether it be a 
new hat or a visit to a theatre, is without its effect on the well-being of man it rightly 
limits the scope of health services to the treatment of the sick or disabled, the preven- 
tion of disease, and the achievement of optimum health. 

Treatment of the sick and disabled is in great measure an affair of the individual. 
Cure is its aim, and often its dramatic achievement; but where cure fails, palliation 
will usually lighten the patient’s burden. The emphasis on rehabilitation in the 
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Beveridge report echoes‘the recent re-awakening of interest in an old aspect of 
medicine. Rehabilitation is not confined to the treatment of injuries. It is seen 
in such ‘village settlements as Papworth, where patients with pulmonary tuber- 
culosis, after completing their treatment and <zaining, can take up their permanent 
residence and live with their families, being employed in suitable workshops and 
trades in the village at‘trade union rates of wages; or in Russia, where in many large 
factories there is a special dining-room where patients with stomach ulcers, diabetes ` 
and similar diseases in which dietetic treatment plays a major part, can be given ` 
théir appropriate meals and continue with their work in good health. 


Prevention of disease concerns both the individual and the community. The indi- 
vidual, by periodic medical examination, might have unmasked the early and 
eradicable causes of disease. By the various methods of immunization he can be 
protected against smallpox, diphtheria and other infectious diseases, and in pre- 
venting the individual from falling a victim to the disease, the community gains 
by the loss of a potential-source of infection. But the community as a whole or in 
part owes its freedom from many diseases to those services, known as environmental, 
which are concerned especially with such matters as pure water supply, sewage 
disposal, prevention of contamination and adulteration of food, smoke abatement, 
ventilation, open sunlit spaces, and protection against such industrial poisons as 
lead and silicosis. The increasing attention which is keing given to housing, nutri- 
tion, cleanliness and education, in the prevention of disease and the influence of 
poverty on these, serves to emphasize that poverty, disease, ignorance and squalor 
are notions which though isolated by man are often inseparable in nature. The 
recognition of the part played by want, ignorance and squalor i in the genesis of 
disease lies rightly in the special domain of the doctor; his views on their cure 
do not. 


Securing the highest possible standard of health (‘positive health’) envisages more 
than.the building up of the body’s resistance to disease. It aims at helping man to 
make the most of his bodily inheritance by healthy recreation and by properly 
used. leisure in which the mental shall not be divorced from the physical. The 
community needs education.on health problems. It wastes many millions of pounds 
a year on patent medicines and quack remedial measures; it fails to appreciate the 
early manifestations of disease which, then in a curable stage, later become mortal; 
it knows little of the triumphs of recent medicine except through the often mislead- 
ing channels of Press and radio. 

How are these ends to be attained? Even the briefest survey reveals how dady 
they are interrelated. Yet only in recent years has it been widely appreciated how 
undesirable is a national health service whicn perpetuates as separate features of 
medicine the prevention and cure of disease and the achievement of positive health. 

The organization necessary for the comprehensive health service we envisage 
involves considerations of (1) personnel, (2) domiciliary and institutional treat- 
ment, and (3) the machinery of administration of the service. But there are two 
other vital factors which must not be overlooked in any plan for the future health 
service, namely (4) it must make provision for the training of personnel (‘medical 
education’) and (5) it must encourage and foster the advancement of medical 
knowledge (‘medical research’).” 4 
Health Service Personnel ; 

Doctors, nurses, social workers and administrators form the personnel of the 
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health service. Though differing emphasis may well be placed on their respective 
functions in the future, especially i in regard to the role of the social worker, it is 
unlikely that new types will arise until advancing knowledge cpens up new: pathi- 
ways of medicine. 

The patient’s immediate contact is, and should be, with a doctor; who knows 
not only the patient’s body, but his job, his home, his relations — the whole man; 
whose advice has an intimacy of knowledge and feeling different from that of the- 
garage hand who attends to one’s car; who in short is in all health matters the 
guide and friend of the family. This was the part played by the home and family 
‘doctor — the general practitioner (G.P.) — of old. The type is still found in rural ` 
areas; it is disappearing in the larger cities. His house and the patient’s homie are 
_ the G. P.’s workshops; rarely has he his hospital beds. If he needs more expert 
advice there are available consultants and specialists at hospital or consulting 
rooms; except for those who can afford the fees, the visit of the consultant to the 
patient’s home is rarely provided for. With one type of specialist — the dentist — 
the patient makes direct arrangements for treatment. There is a growing tendency 
to circumvent the G.P. in the approach to consultants and specialists; this is 2 
retrograde step and should be debarred in the ideal service’ The public health 
services has its medical officers of health, its school medical officers and clinic 
doctors but at present there is, in most areas, no profitable contact between the 
G.P. and the public health services. The medical-staff of most hospitals consists 
essentially of part-time doctors who act as consultants and specialists, some hono- 
rary, others salaried, and of junior doctors who for the most part are wholetime 
salaried residents for a year or so whilst they are gaining post-graduate experience. 
Most clinical teaching is conducted by the part-time honoraries; a few. whole-time 
professors of medicine have been appointed in the last twenty years mainly with , 
the object of promoting research. The work of doctors cannot be carried out without ` 
an efficient and adequate nursing service, a fact which must not be overlooked in 
future planning. Before this war there was a growing shortage of nurses, probably 
attributable to conditions of service which discouraged the most desirable recruits; 
from this an important lesson might be drawn on the dangers of making the 
medical profession unattractive in the future. Hospital almoners are performing 
an increasingly useful service in, social medicine, and the various non-medical 
officials of the public health services in thé prevention of disease. The service needs 
its administrators and much controversy. has arisen around the problem of whether 
lay or medical administrators are to be appointéd to such large institutions as 
general hospitals. No final answer can be given; much depends on the man, though 
the doctor with special aptitude for, and special training in, administration is - 
probably the most suitable head of such institutions. 
The General Practitioner 

This brief survey of health service personnel reveals why all aeai for health 
services centre on the G.P. who is the patient’s doctor and friend, who should give 
advice and treatment within his competence, and have access in the home and in 
hospital to specialist skill when it is necessary. It is the strong contention of many 
that this implies a relationship between doctor and patient which can be secured 
only by free choice of doctor by patient and patient by doctor. There are human 
limits to such a choice, but experience -démiands. that it be accepted as a negative 
_ principle, i.e. neither patient nor gör shoular Peforced unwillingly into a pro- 
fessional relationship. 
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The criticisms which the G.P. would himself level against his present conditions 
of practice are both professional and economic. Unless he is content with a salaried 
assistantship, he must buy his practice, for except in growing districts, putting up 
a plate and waiting for clients is, since the days of tae National Health Insurance, 
practically unknown. Often he must borrow the purchase money and saddle him- 
self with a heavy financial burden for years, sometimes for life. Unless he holds 
insurance policies he has no provision for disablement allowances, dependents’ 
pensions, or superannuation, and he may thus be obliged to continue in practice 
beyond his efficiency. The salaried health official need have no such anxieties. 
Moreover, the source of the G.P.’s income has had its repercussions. Until the 
panel system ensured a regular and per cafita income the G.P., worked on a com- 
munistic plan — he gave his services according to the needs of his patients and 
charged fees according to their ability to pay; bad debts and delayed payments 
combined to make his income uncertain. However, when rich and poor dwelt in 
the same areas this communistic plan worked fairly well, but with the segregation 
of the rich in one part of a growing city and the poor in another the doctor who 
had not only to live and provide for his family but to pay for his surgery equip- 
ment, drugs and transport, was obliged to follow his richer patients and the poor 
were often left with entirely inadequate medical attention. Panel practice ensured 
a reasonable income to the doctor in a poor neighbeurhood who had a large panel 
of insured patients, and tended to correct in some measure the maldistribution of 
doctors. `In the buying and selling of practices this system introduced a more 
commercial spirit and in the conduct of practice had some curious results. Most 
panel patients believed that they were not given the same attention as the private 
patients of the same doctor. And there were occasionally grounds for the belief, e.g.. 

‘some G.P.s had different waiting-rooms for. panel and for private patients. 

The criticisms are not, however, wholly economic. Those relating to conditions 
of practice are, from the purely medical viewpoint, more serious. The doctor’s 
consulting-room is usually in his home or rented in a dwelling house, and is often 
deficient in instrumental equipment, nursing and secretarial aid. He works too 
often in an isolation which involves his being on call day and night and seven days 
a week. He has usually little leisure for reading cr refresher study courses. He 
lacks facilities for looking after his patients in a hospital unless he is on its staff, and 
cannot secure specialist help in the poor patient’s home. He may be, and increas- 
ingly is, denied contact with such personal health services as antenatal care, infant 
welfare and many aspects of the health of school children, which are now carried - 
out by public health authorities. In brief, he lacks the security, the amenities, and 
the contacts necessary for the most efficient service. 

The plain solution to economic insecurity is said by many to Be the introduction 
of a salaried governmental medical service as part of a full state medical service. 
But others see in this levelling a risk of damping initiative and a failure adequately 
to reward ability and industry, without which the doctor is drinking ‘the green 
mantle of the stagnant pool’. If, it is argued, this lesson, that the service motive is 
not the primum mobile of human effort, has been learned in the U.S.S.R. (Davies in 
his Mission to Moscow writes — “The profit-motive and self-interest are the main- 
spring. From top to bottom ‘production is stimulated by premiums and extra 
wages for service above the “norm” °) why not acceptit, especially if we approve 
of some measure of freedom in choice of doctor and patient with its inevitable 
implications? The difficulty of the strict per capita return, whether from the State 
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or from the patient, is that some doctors might earn a basically inadequate income. 
It might well be thought that if this is a measure of their competence as doctors it 
is well that they should be starved out òf the profession. But the criticism would 
not be wholly valid unless there were a varying and almost unassessable per capita 
basis depending on conditions such as density of population. Still another su gges- 
tion, and one widely favoured, is the basic salary depending on length and place of 
service, special qualifications, etc., plus a regulated per capita basis up toa fixed 
maximum number of insured patients; if private practice is allowed there would 
have to be a pro rata reduction in the number of insured petients allowed so that 
private practice would not result in inadequate attention to insured patients. The 
opponents of this scheme point out that it will tend to perpetuate the undesirable 
discrimination between private and insured patient. The ultimate decision might 
well await an adequate trial of the various forms of payment suggested, and in any 
salaried scheme there would have to be compensation in the transition stage by 
way of lump sums or annuities for loss of capital expended on the purchase and 
equipment of a practice. 

To solve the problems of isolation, lack of amenities, and the other professional 
disabilities of which the G.P. complains, there is an almost universal demand for 
‘health centres’. . But the ‘health centre’ has different meanings for different 
planners. For some it is a purely voluntary enterprise in which a group of prac- 
titioners in a circumscribed area will pool their resources, practise from a centre 
which shall be their property and in which there may be available facilities for 
minor pathological and X-ray investigation, and minor surgery. Many such 
group practices now exist especially in country districts. They solve the problem 
of economy in nursing, secretarial, dispensary and domestic help; they allow 
equipment to be shared and an outlay on new apparatus which may prove too 
costly for the doctor practising alone; they afford the opportunity of consulting 
with other members of the group and allow each member to develop special 
interests; they provide a rota of service and ensure more leisure, and adequate 
holidays; but they do not tackle other vital. problems such as consultant and 
specialist help, the taking over of essential personal services now carried out by 
public authorities and the like,-and.in them the financial insecurity of existing 
practice is perpetuated. 

The B.M.A.’s model health centre has a different basis. The building and equip- 
ment are to be provided by a statutory authority. Medical care for all insured 
persons at the centre or in their homes would be provided by G.P.s of the patients’ 
choice. Private patients are envisaged who would attend at the centreorat theG.P.’s 
private residence or bevisited in their own homes. Depending on the size and nature 
of the area served, and on special needs (e.g. in factories) the centre will house 
6-12 practitioners, each of whom will have his own consulting-room with a common 
waiting-room and a small theatre for minor surgery and small X-ray and patho- 
logical departments. The centre will have a direct link with a hospital where 
specialist services (both domiciliary and institutional) would be available and in 
the hospital might be beds at the disposal of the G.P. for patients whose domestic 
circumstances are such that, although specialist treatment is not necessary, treat- 
ment away from home is desirable. (Some cottage hospitals now offer this type 
of service.) This scheme also suggests that the centre should assume responsibility 
for the ante-natal, post-natal, infant welfare and school medical services now 
rendered by the medical staffs of the local authorities. The aims of the centre 
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would be preventive, educational and curative. Each doctor would work at one 
centre only and each patient would have choice of centre within reasonable 
geographical limits and would select a-doctor from those working at the centre, - 
provided the doctor was prepared to accept him. A unified system of records 
could be kept and made available at any other health centre in an area through a 
card index system at a central bureau. The staff would include principals and 
assistants; the principals to be paid on the basic salary and per caputa basis from 
public funds as already discussed, together with private fees. The sale and pur- 
chase of practices would cease. 

The critics of this form of health centre allege that it would destroy the intimate. 
atmosphere associated with the family doctor; that in sparsely populated areas the 
‘health centre’ would consist of one practitioner (but they would have to admit 
that he is more likely to possess the necessities for efficient practice if the ‘health 
centre’ and equipment are provided for him). They maintain that the G.P. has a 
sufficiently wide scope without attempting specializz:ion for which the resources of 
the health centre are inadequate, and that it is dangerous to put such potent agents 
in diagnosis and treatment as, for example, X-rays izto the hands of those inexpert 
in their use and interpretation. Closer association with hospital out-patient, 
departments could afford the necessary consultation facilities, and modification of 
existing arrangements should make available consultant and specialist opinions in 
the patient’s home when the G.P. needs it, and allow certain investigations, e.g. 
X-rays and clinical pathology, to be undertakenin the hospital on the direct request Ţ 
of the G.P. instead of, as at present, only through a member of the staff of the 
hospital. Moreover, the centre does not provide the G.P. with his greatest needs — 
hospital beds where he can, himself, continue to supervise investigation and treat- 
ment of his patients, and nursing services. The critics are convinced that despite a 
common centre, individualism is so ingrained in all aspects of personal medicine 
that although the doctors in the centres are contiguous in space they cannot be united 
in purpose. Most doctors reject this view. There appears to be'a growing accept- 
ance of the idea of the ‘health centre’, provided that the necessary arrangements 
can be made with statutory authorities, aospitals, nursing services and other 
interested bodies. Some of these will necessitate statutory administrative changes. 


Considltants and Specialists ; : 

‘It is difficult to,dissociate the problems of onsale and specialists from those 
‘of hospitals which are later to be considered, but in order that these may be 
understood a few preliminary observations are necessary. Consultants and 
specialists do not purchase practices, except in the rarest of cases. Their practice 
derives indirectly from their hospital appointment, and there are usually many. 
lean years before they reap the harvest, which comes fromi the G.P.s whose poorer 
patients they care for without fee in hospital, from their former students now in 
practice, and from a growing reputation which results in the patient naming -to 
his G.P. the consultant he wishes to see. The location of consultants and specialists 
in large cities is determined by their larger hospitals especially in teaching centres 
where the opportunities for attracting practice are greater. In’ smaller centres 
there. is, at present, little opportunity for adequately remunerative consultant 
practice, so that we meet there the combined consultant-, or specialist-, G.P. 
Recent developments in local authority. hospitals have led to the appointment to 
their staffs of many part-time consultants who hold also voluntary hospital 
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appointments and, in a few instances, whole-time consultants have been appointed, 
some of whom are available for domiciliary practice. The public has a standard 
by which it can be assured that at a particular time a doctor is regarded as having 
adequate: knowledge to practise medicine, namely, admission to the Medical 
Register; it has no such guarantee about the credentials of consultants or specialists. 
These must in any future scheme be established in regard to the training, 
experience and other qualifications of consultants and specialists and methods 
devised whereby the highest standards of specialist skill are, as far as possible, 
ensured, Many of the problems relating to the dearth of adequate dental services, 
especially the serious falling off in the numbers of dental students and its inevitable 
repercussions, may well be solved by raising dentistry to the status of a medical 
speciatity 


Ailai Services 

Nursing, midwifery, health visitor, district nursing and other ancillary health 
services form an indispensable link in the chain of health services. Their defects 
are those of the health services already discussed — maldistribution of personnel, 
absence of collaboration between the various bodies responsible for these services, 
conditions of service and opportunities for advancement which may fail to attract 
the most suitable candidates. Most of these services are so badly paid and working 
conditions so arduous that the unbiased observer cannot but marvel at the work 
they accomplish. 


Public Health Services 

It might be helpful at this stage to add a brief note on the Public Health Services. 
The Local Health Authorities were originally created to look after such environ- 
mental sanitary services as sewage, water supplies, infectious diseases — in short, 
the ‘bulk’ medical problems of the community. In the past thirty years they have 
increasingly undertaken personal health responsibilities — tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, maternity, child welfare, antenatal care, the care of mental deficients, etc., 
and, as we shall see later, since 1929 an increasing number o° general hospital 
services. Two major criticisms of the local authority health services are made. 
Firstly, the change in their purpose and aims has not been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding change in the structure of their government. Only the exceptional 
councillor elected on a political label can be competent to judge the problems to 
which the rapidly changing face of medicine, the i increasing demand for hospital 
and other health services, the staffing of hospitals, etc., give rise, and even the 
medical officer of health, to whom the health committee of the local authority 
rightly looks for guidance, is rarely so experienced that he is competent to tender 
the best advice in all circumstances. A committee strengthened by the co-option 
of experts, analogous to the education committees, would have advantages over 
the present constitution of the health committee. Secondly, and though the fault 
is by no means unilateral the effect has been grievous, there has been practically 
no consultation between local authorities and other bodies engaged in similar work; 
inco-ordination with resulting piecemeal and haphazard growth of the health 
services is in these conditions inevitable. Moreover, neighbouring local authorities 
often overlap in their provision of health services although they are too small to 
provide these economically and efficiently. Ample statutory powers exist’ to 
enable useful co-operation between local authorities for these purposes, but too 
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often they have preferred the more costly inferior over which they have complete 
control, to the cheaper better of which they are not sole masters. The Cancer Act 
of 1939 fore-shadows a Government policy which will enforce co-operation for 
specific health purposes. 

The functions of a medical officer of health to a local anion include the 
organization and administration of all the environmental, personal and hospital | 
services for which the local authority is responsible. He is its servant and has no 
responsibility in the major functions of the G.P., the district nurses and the 
voluntary hospitals. 


Institutional Care 

Institutional care comprises not only hospitals bat also convalescent homes and 
nursing homes. Nursing homes are rapidly disappearing; they were instituted for 
the wealthy patient before the increasing complexity of medical diagnosis and 
treatment made it impossible for cases to be dealt with satisfactorily where facilities 
for adequate investigation were lacking. The work which they undertook is now 
carried out largely in the private beds of veluntary hospitals. Convalescent homes 
have long been an integral part of the structure of the hospital system in this 
country, but in a new form as rehabilitation centres they have a major part in 
` future health services. 

The hospitals with which we are in this section pamanliy concerned are ‘volun- 
tary’ and ‘public’. These two types of hospital differ essentially in their origins, 
their modes of government, their staffing and their financial structure. The 
voluntary hospital arose ‘centuries ago as a manifestation of private charity, and 
in its growth it has maintained private control. The location and quality of the 
hospital was governed by the location and quantity of charitable monies rather 
than by hospital needs, Their staffs are elected by the committee of the hospital, 
and give their services- freely, reaping the indirect rewards which come from 
private practice. The hospital is financed from private sources — donations, sub- 
scriptions, legacies and other gifts, though in recent years there has been an increas- 
ing contribution from the patients themselves, either directly or through con- ` 
tributory schemes — a point to which we shall return later. In large cities there 
are several voluntary hospitals which until recently acted as entirely eee 
bodies. 

Although local sanitary authorities in England and Wales had since 1875 the 
power to provide general hospitals for the sick, only in three cases before 1930 was 
this authority exercised. Since the Local Government Act of 1929 many general 
public hospitals have been built by local authorities and now form an imposing 
element in the available hospital services. They are staffed by many residents but 
few consultants, and the latter are usually part-time. The hospital is under the 
supervision of a medical superintendent who is responsible to the medical officer of 
health, himself a servant of the local authority. One of the disadvantages of local 
authority hospitals fromi the standpoint of planning is that they are confined to a 
limited geographical area, though they have powers which they frequently 
exercise to make ‘user agreements’ with adjacent authorities, by which facilities 
‘can be pooled. They are, of course, finar.ced out of public funds. 

Any discussion on future hospital policy must recognize the trends clearly 
evident before the outbreak of the present War. The first was increasing hospital- 
ization of the sick. To this two factors contributed — a wider recognition by the 
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public of the advantages of hospitals in the management of the sick, and the 
greater cost of medical care resulting from the increasing complexity of diagnosis. 
and treatment. Inevitably, the number of hospital consulting.appointments in- 
creased and many smaller hospitals attracted to their staffs consultants attached 
to the larger, and especially the teaching, hospitals. This resulted in the dispersal 
of consultants over a wider field because of the greater opportunities of becoming 
known, though to a limited public. From the area of the smaller hospitals many 
consultants derived the major portion of their incomes. - 

The second trend was the rapidly increasing. cost of medical services with its 
greater burden on voluntary hospitals. In the past 40 years the cost of treat-' 
ment in hospital has practically trebled. The voluntary hospitals, in the vast 
majority of cases, have been unable to continue solely on the subscriptions, 
donations and legacies of the charitable public. In many large teaching hospitals - 
less than 10 per cent of the income is now derived from these sources. It comes 
in the main from payment by patients for services rendered (up to 30 per cent of 
the total income of some institutions) and the indirect payment from contributory 
schemes. The rapid growth of these contributory schemes is well illustrated by the 
Merseyside Hospitals Council (1d. in the £ fund) which badi in 1941 an income of 
£318,000 from its 355,000 subscribers. 

The third factor results from the wider activities and ET responsibilities 
of local authorities envisaged in the Act of 1929, since when there has been a 
rapid growth of public general hospitals, practically all municipally supported, 
and capable of the highest types of medical care. Section 13 of this Act provided 
for consultations between local authorities and voluntary hospital authorities, but 
as this was unilateral — the local authorities were ordered to consult the voluntary 
hospitals, whilst the voluntary hospitals were allowed a free hand — consultations 
were rare, perfunctory and without effect on hospital policy. 

The fourth and most unfortunate tendency resulted from parochial patriotism. 
All over the country there grew up small hospitals over-equipped with apparatus, 

- which in many cases no member of the staff was qualified to use and often under- 
taking treatment, especially surgical, with a staff lacking the necessary training, 
experience and qualifications. Analysis reveals that in these hospitals income is 
usually greater than expenditure, whilst practically all the large teaching hospitals 
are in debt. : 

No one heeding these trends can deny the need for change in hospital organiza- 
tion. The hospital services must be extended, improved and co-ordinated. In the 
present system, or lack of system, there is an inequality of financial security and of 
service. The relative degrees of financial security among the hospitals do not 
reflect their respective values to the community, as the’history of the teaching 
hospitals in-this country clearly shows. But what is more important medically is 


`, the inequality of service. ‘Bed per population’ figures vary throughout the country 


and in few places is there even now adequate hospital accommodation. More 
important still the quality of the accommodation varies, particularly in regard to 
consultant and specialist services. Urban centres are usually well served, country 
districts are inadequately served. A few areas are too well served in the sense that 
absence of policy has resulted in duplication and overlapping. 

The result is, therefore, that as two hospital systems are trying to carry out 
similar work without mutual consultation, maldistribution of facilities and of 
services ensues. 
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Three solutions have been offered to effect improvement and unification in the 
hospital system. Some advocate that voluntary hospitals should disappear and that 
local authorities should be responsible for the provision of all hospital treatment; 
others that the State should run the hospital services of the country. In either case 
the effect would be to increase the financial burden by the amount now secured 
by voluntary effort, particularly from the medical staffs. It is, however, doubtful if 
in the future medical services of consultant and specialist will be available without 
-adequate remuneration. Increasing hospitalization means increasing responsi- 
` bility of the consultant. If there is a general levellicg of incomes after the War the 
class from which he derives his private practice will gradually diminish in number, 
and if he is to have-any financial security he will demand payment for his hospital 
services. The statutory difficulties of the admission of patients from outside their 
` boundaries if local authorities provide the ospitals might fairly easily be overcome 
by appropriate legislation. l 

But the fact which is of greatest importance emerges from the recognition 
that in medical services the State is too large a unit, and the local authority 
too small. Regionalization has developed naturally in the hospital services of 
the country, There are a number of medical teaching centres. To these flow 
patients from a wide area. In the smaller area the necessary skill and accom- 
modation is not available for certain types of patient, so they come into the teach- 
ing centre where such skill is available; and from this centre the specialist services 
radiate to the peripheral zone. It is an unforced and economical process, impeded 
only when hospitals are self-contained within their own spheres, whether by tradition 
or by statute. Primarily the hospital problem is to remove the existing inequalities 
of services and to provide for every citizen equal access to the best that can be 
offered without distinction, either financial, social or geographical. Hospital 
standards vary from excellent to bad. For hospitals only the best available should 
suffice. To obtain it there must be improvements in staffing and equipment of 
many hospitals, extensive adaptation of existing facilities, the provision of new 
services and accommodation, and the substitution of a unified’ plan on a regional.. 
basis developed from considerations of geography, population, transport, com- 
munications, existing hospital accommodation and, where possible, a teaching 
centre. This conception — the Regionalization of Hospital Services — might well 
be undertaken by the State through regional authorities or by mutual agreements 
between local authorities, voluntary hospitals and other interested bodies, e.g. the 
universities. It is no new conception of hospital services, but it was given great 
impetus by the establishment in December 1939 of the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust, which encouraged the organization of regional and divisional 
councils which would endeavour to co-ordinate all hospital facilities and other 
health services in a region. , : 

That the Government’s post-war hospital policy is to be founded on a basis of 
regionalization is suggested by the following statement of the Minister of Health 
in the House of Commons on 9 October, 1941: ‘It is the objective of the Govern- 
ment as soon as may be after the war to ensure that by means of a comprehensive 
hospital service appropriate treatment shall be readily available to every person 
in need of it. It is accordingly proposed to lay on the major local authorities the 
duty of securing, in close co-operation, with the voluntary agencies engaged in the 
same field, the provision of such a service by placing on a more regular footing the 
partnership between the local authorities and voluntary hospitals on which the 
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present hospital services depend. The Government recognize that to achieve the 
best results and to avoid a wasteful multiplication of accommodation and equip- 
ment it will be necessary to design such a service by reference to areas substantially 
larger than those of individual local authorities. It will be the aim of the Govern- 
ment also to avoid overlapping and uneconomical expenditure by securing the 
provision of the more highly specialized services at teaching hospitals and other 
centres selected to serve these wider areas, and by arranging for a proper division 
of function between hospitals in these areas.’ Surveys, mainly fact-finding in 
character, are now being made of the London area, the North-West and North-East 
of England, and others are on the way. Their findings will doubtless determine the 
pattern of hospital co-ordination in the various areas. 


Teaching Hospitals Pa, 
It seems inevitable that a National Hospital Service, whetker financed wholly 
from public funds or in part through voluntary agencies, will be provided for - 
curative and preventive treatment for any or all citizens who require it. Those 
who recognize the importance of teaching and research have questioned whether 
such a hospital service is suitable for these purposes. They call attention to the 
Universities existing outside the general control of educational authorities, both 
national and local. Those who advocate a special hospital service for teaching 
and research stress that four fundamental freedoms must be granted. Firstly, 
teachers in charge of patients must be given full medical control of their beds 
and be free to teach, treat and research without lay pressure or intervention. It 
is conceivable that if a teaching hospital is'controlled entirely by a non-medical 
committee, occasions might arise in which teachers would be called upon to 
expound methods of treatment, e.g. osteopathy, the avoidance of such drugs as 
alcohol, or be prevented from carrying out other types of treatment, because of thë 
views of the majority of the lay controlling body. Though concerted professional 
action is likely to prevent such abuses, the need for it will not arise if the principle 
of freedom of teaching, treatment and research in beds under his full medical 
control is conceded to the teacher at the outset. Secondly, all decisions on major 
medical policy in a teaching hospital should be made by the teaching staff. The 
relative number of beds to be assigned to different branches of medicine, the 
creation of new ‘departments, etc., are all matters of policv which should be 
initiated from, and guided by, the medical staff and not by a lay governing body. 
It is, of course, appreciated that the ultimate financial control by the lay governing 
- body may prevent the advice given by the medical staff being translated into 
action, but positive medical policy emanating from the lay governing body will 
be effectively controlled if the responsibility for its initiation lies with a medical 
staff. A veto imposed by a lay governing body, e.g. on a birta control clinic, for 
“reasons other than medical, might be more difficult to counter. Thirdly, in regard 
to the election of staff to a teaching hospital, the major considerations should be 
the ability to teach, practise and advance medicine. It is right that such ancillary 
qualities of personality as the ability to co-operate with colleagues should have 
weight, but his political, religious and similar extra-medical views must not be 
allowed to interfere with a man’s claims. Care must be taken also to prevent 
in-breeding. These desiderata will be best achieved by having an electoral body in 
which medical members are in the majority, but a significant number of these 
(ie. adequate to prevent the medical staff of the hospital in which a vacancy is- 
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being filled. from having dominant voting power) should be drawn from other teach- 
ing schools. And fourthly, the teaching hospital must have the right to select cases 
for admission dependent on the needs of teaching and research. Only in a limited 
sense will the teaching hospital form part of the national. hospital service, for 
example, when the special skill or accommodation necessary for the ‘patient’s 
‘treatment is centred in the teaching hospital (as it may be in the case of tadium 
treatment, neuro-surgery, thoracic surgery and other specialist branches) or when 
its proximity to the patient, as, for example, with an accident in the neighbour- 
hood of the hospital, makes it the obvious refuge. Any hospital whether now 
regarded as ‘voluntary’ or ‘public’ which is prepared to concede these freedoms 
should be accepted as a suitable teaching hospital, and might well in the future be 
a University Department. Such teaching hospitals would be outside the adminis- 
trative ambit of the ultimate form of national hospital service, be it State, local 
authority or regional, and should assure that measure of freedom and indepen- 
dence without which the best in medical teaching and research cannot be secured. 

The term ‘teaching hospitals’ is used for those in whose essential aims under- 
graduate teaching ranks high. This does not imply that the hospitals of the national 
service should play no part in medical education. There are two spheres, indeed, 
in which they should be called upon to play an essential part — (i) for post-graduate 
teaching and resident appointments, and (ii) if present schemes mature, for that 
period of resident appointment which many members of the medical profession 
hope to see interpolated between the qualifying examination for a medical degree 
or diploma, and registration as a practitioner. Such hospitals will have to conform 
to a standard set by an approved body. The desire to obtain recognition under 
these conditions will itself act as a stimulus in maintaining a high standard of work 
‘in the hospital. The staff of both teaching and non-teaching hospitals would in 
large measure be a common one. In any regional scheme the teaching hospital 
or group of hospitals would be the natural centre of medical activity. From it 
would radiate a stream of medical practitioners fully armed with the most recent 
weapons of medical defence, and to them would return for reinforcements those 
who had battled for'some time in the outer defences. 


Payment to Consultants and Specialists for Hospital Services 
The diminution of private practice will demand a review of the problem of- 
remuneration of existing services, especially as they are extending. It seems clear 
that considerations similar to those which have been discussed in relation to the 
G.P. will weigh in the case of consultants and specialists. But Universities and 
Medical Schools will be expected to pay in addition for teaching duties undertaken 
by consultants. Just as the health centre, however, is designed to free the G.P. 
from expenses which to-day he must carry, so to overcome the difficulties of “the 
overhead expenses of his rooms in Harley Street, his secretary, his continuous ` 
telephone service, his conveniently accessible flat, not to mention his obligatory 
magnificent car’, some have advocated that all consulting-rooms in the future 
should be situated in, or adjacent to, hospitals if private practice is allowed. Here, 
_ and in private beds of the hospitals, the consultant should carry out his practice. 
Only the fringe of the problem of the future of hospital services has been touched 
on in this discussion. It may well be that the experience derived from the 
Emergency Hospital Service during this War in which an attemptis made to utilize, 
‘improve and supplement existing hospitals which continue to be independently 
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administered by their owning authorities, voluntary or public, and in which are 
linked together various hospitals in regions whose centres are the teaching schools, 
will afford most useful evidence for the future: 


The Public 

Too often in the literature of medical planning that all important element — the 
public—may appear to be overlooked. But its interest is implicit in the very nature 
of the problem. For the patient, medical and economic problems cannot be 
separated. Financial worries aggravate and prolong illness not only directly but 
by impelling a too rapid return to duty and the means of livelihood. 

On medical grounds the public offers surprisingly little criticism of present ser- 
vices. This, however, is not necessarily a measure of the excellence of the service. 
It often arises from ignorance of the potentialities of the health services. Patients 
may well cavil at the long waiting sometimes entailed by attendance at out-patient de- 
partments or the length of time they have to wait for admission to hospital beds. 
They rarely denounce the maldistribution of consultant and specialist services 
because even in remote districts some form of service is usually available and they 
cannot judge its defects. They often complain that the doctor waits too long before 
calling i in a second opinion; what is frequently the result of inadequate specialist 
services, the public attribute to the amour-propre of the doctor, though it must 
be admitted that there are doctors whose conduct in these matters proclaims 
both omniscience and omnipotence. Of the many grave defects in the health 
services the public remains largely unaware. Else how could it tolerate a state 
of affairs which provides no medical care after the age of two, when children 
usually cease to attend Infant Welfare Clinics until they come under the care 
of the School Medical Service at five? In a joint circular the Board of Education 
and the Ministry of Health have pointed out that, ‘it is grossly uneconomic to allow 
-the health and stamina of infants to deteriorate until five years old, and then to spend 
large sums of money on trying to cure them between the ages of five and fifteen’, 


, Alternative Lines of Development of Health Services 

Although in what has so far been written there are references to the alternative 
lines of development of the health services, it might be helpful at this stage to 
consider them in a, little greater detail, before discussing the administrative 
structure of the service. 

. There are many who assert that a future service cannot ignore the. present 
eae and amenities, from which it must evolve by rearrangement, adaptation, 
augmentation and co-ordination. The present service rewards ability and industry; 
it fosters initiative and enterprise rather than playing for safety; it avoids the dead 
hand of bureaucracy; it leaves free choice to doctor and patient. It is deniéd that 
the sale and purchase of practices significantly commercializes medicine and it is 
maintained that jealousy with discord and even enmity are engendered by other 
factors found equally in a salaried government service. ‘The "advocates of such 
a scheme suggest that health centres and hospital services may well be included, 
but that there must be no change in the relation of the medical practitioner to the 
State. They suggest as a means of financing the plan an extension of the National 
Health Insurance and point out that if the.income limit is raised to £420 per 
annum (as it now is) and if dependants are included, then go per cent. of the 
population will be covered, The remaining 10 per cent will form the basis 


` 
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of. private practice and stimulate what is inheren: in man — the profit motive. 
_ _ At present the National Health Insurance does not extend to dependants though 

this is clearly only a statutory difficulty which can easily be righted. The criticisms 
against an extended panel system are more fundamental, In it medical services and 
financial benefits are associated. Sir William Beveridge suggests for adequate reasons 
that-separation of medical treatment from the administration of cash benefits should 
be one of the principal changes from present practice (para. 106). Readers of The 
Citadel will recall the not altogether fictional abuse of the combined benefits which 
arises when the doctor’s practice depends on the blind eye of certification. There 
is at present no encouragement to the patient to ksep well, and benefits varying 
with different approved societies have no place in a comprehensive health service, 
whatever other virtues they possess. 

2. At the other extreme are those who advocate a whole-time salaried service 
under government control for all citizens without direct charge to the patient and 
covering all health services. Whatever be the methods of financing the service 
there must be no scope for private practice. All doctors will be salaried officials 
of central or local government authorities, with.all that this implies by way of 
` security, pension; promotion, etc. Health centres will replace doctors’ surgeries; 
domiciliary and institutional, consultant and specialist services will be available 
for all without favour, and health education will be a function of the State. Those 
who oppose a comprehensive state or municipally controlled service fear the effect 
of political influence in medicine. Bureaucratic control implies for them not only 
rigidity and regimentation but also. a stifling of initiative. The freedom of the 
medical profession to control its own affairs would be imperilled. The most 
attractive posts in the service would be administrative and not clinical. (This is at 
-~ present true, but there should be no insuperable difficulty to having parallel and 
equally attractive lines of advancement in both types of post.) Doctors, without 
relinquishing their profession, could take no executive part under the present law 
in government. In short, the medical profession would be safe but dull and 
unprogressive and would fail to attract to its ranks the best types of recruit. 
Doctors who have had experience both of the armed services and of private 
practice might well have strong opinions to express on this after the War. 

3. The draft interim report of the Medical Planning Commission (B.M.A.) 
and most other planners, except those committed by their political faith to the 
comprehensive and all embracing State Medical Service, express views against a 
whole-time salaried service. They suggest, not as a compromise, but as a solution 
to the difficulty so succinctly expressed by Lord Dawson — that medical planning 
requires ‘collectivism for its fabric and individualism for human relationships’ — 
that the Government must see that a national service is provided for those who 
require it but that private organizations can flourish unhindered by its side. They 
point to the educational system as a useful analogy which gives a full measure of 
independence to teachers but establishes expert supervision in the public interest. 
Some medical schemes, e.g. The Highland and Island Service, already provide 
the starting point for such a policy as they envisage, but the details of a comprehensive 
national scheme on these lines await formulation. 


Administrative Structure of the Health Service 
- Throughout this review it has been necessary to stress the lack of N 
of bodies concerned with health seryiçes, The central government is not free from 
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this criticism. The Ministry of Health controls, chiefly through local authorities, 
the environmental and personal services already specified and since the outbreak 
of war has shouldered immense additional burdens — the organization of 
emergency medical services, the care of civilian casualties, the evacuation of school 
children and refugees from danger zones. A number of health problems are, how- 
ever, the responsibility of other government departments — the Board of Education 
for the School Medical Service (though the chief medical officer of the Ministry of 
Health is also the chief school medical officer), the Ministry of Labour for health 
in industry, the Home Office for traffic in poisonous drugs, and the Ministry of 
Pensions, the Ministry of Supply and the Post Office for other medical services. 

The initial step in an efficient and comprehensive plan must be a central govern- 

ment authority which shall chart, guide, co-ordinate-and in major policy control 
all the health services now sponsored by government departments. This degree of 
control cannot be denied to the authority if a comprehensive national health 
service is to be financed wholly; or in major part, by government bodies, central 
or local, and if uniform and equitable terms and conditions of service are to be 
ensured. Those who fear direct political influence suggest that this authority 
should be, not a government department but a corporate body, like the B.B.C., 
free from direct government control and having on its beard of governors a large 
(and even predominant) medical representation. It seems probable that in present 
circumstances Parliament would insist that for so vital a national service as the 
health of the people there must be a separate government department at whose 
head is a minister directly responsible to Parliament. The department must have 
its technical officers, but it is suggested that in addition there should be either (i) a 
statutory medical advisory committee advising the Minister. on health matters, 
but not representing the organized body of the profession and, therefore, not a 
negotiating body on such matters as terms of service, or (ii) a board, predominantly 
medical with advisory and some executive functions, and responsible for such 
matters as professional conduct, education and the like, now undertaken by the 
- General Medical Council. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the central authority’s policy being 
organized and administered through regional or local government authorities 
have already been touched on. Though regional authorities seem preferable, and 

_ the Government has hinted that regional decentralization for many purposes is its 
aim, there is likely to be strong opposition from some local authorities and from 
some voluntary institutions to what they regard as inroads into their proper pro- - 
vince. If regional health authorities are set up they should supervise all health 
services — environmental and personal, domiciliary and institutional; they should 
represent central and local authorities, voluntary organizations if these persist, 
medical personnel (including nurses and other ancillary services) and medical 
educational authorities, though each regional authority should have also a strong 
medical advisory committee. The details of membership must await further 
experience and inquiry, but the question whether such regional councils should be 
advisory only or have executive function is important, for experience shows that 
except in those instances where strong financial pressure can be brought to bear by 
the advisory body, the only practical method of translating proposals into realities 
is by executive powers. 

The skéleton structure which permeates most proposed plans, though details 
differ and will be decided only after long experience, may be sketched as follows: 
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Other Topics 

The problems of a comprehensive national health service are by no means ex- 
hausted. If space permitted, more than passing reference would have been made 
to many other problems pregnant with significance for the future health services. 
Does the cost of medical education prevent some of the most suitable aspirants to - 
the profession from entering? Can an efficient and: comprehensive health service 
be secured without a considerable increase in the number of medical practitioners? 
Is not the time ripe for a complete change in our methods of medical education? 
Must not the influence of social, genetic, environmental and domestic factors in 
the causation of human disease be the subject of most intensive and immediate 
investigation? These are major problems; there are many less important awaiting 
decision. Should all maternity cases be hospitalizec? Should hospitals be built | 
on town or country sites? Should fever hospitals be part of general hospitals? and 
the like. They are almost endless but when the broad principles are decided many 
of the smaller problems will naturally find their solutions. 


Conclusion 
Certain propositions would gain almost universal accord from the medical 
profession, namely: ` 


(1) Every citizen, whatever be his means, class, social status or geographical 
domicile should have as a right, adequate and, as far as possible, the best 
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available „provision for the prevention and cure of diseáse, and the achieve- 
ment of positive health. This includes all necessary domiciliary and institu- 
tional care, medical and post-medical. 
(2) As far as possible, the personal relationship of patient and doctor, with ‘thi 
maximum of free choice-in this association, should be maintained. , 
. (3) The family should be the unit of health practice; and the family doctor must 
, be the focal point of all health services — preventive, educational and 
curative. ji 


(4) Practice must be so limited that it affords adequate rest, leisure and Holidays. l 


and the opportunities for ‘refresher courses’; it must be so rewarded that 
freedom from want for the practitioner and his dependants is secured. - 

- (5) The profession should be self-governed and independent of political pressure 
and 


(6) The fullest opportunities and necessary ponditont for medical élucation and.. 


research should be provided. 


\ Much support would be forthcoming for: 


(1). Health centres. ` 3 

(2) A National Hospital Service aia embraced existing resources, administered 
‘by regional authorities; and 

(3) A system of remuneration wh reflected the quality and. quantity o of the 

` doctor’ s service. _ 


The densobilining of thousands of younger ‘doctors from the services at f end 


of this war might well afford the opportunity of determining the eventual form of 


the health service by. the experiment of setting up different types of health services’ 


in different areas: The willing co-operation of the medical profession is indis- 
pensable to the success of any scheme. Their daily work is a constant reminder. of 
the dangers of over-theorizing. They prefer the Hunterian injunction — ‘Don’t 
- think, experiment!’ If one form of health service is shown in practice to be superior 
to another, the public will find it avidly adopted by the medical profession, But 


doctors know that the treatment of the sick has not attained that mechanical, 
perfection which is divorced from the human qualities of kindness, sympathy, | 


wisdom and judgment. ‘Whilst these remain an integral part of medicine, those 
who seek to plan the future might well heed the words of Edmund Burke — ‘A dis- 


position to -preserve and an ability to improve, taken together would be my 


standard of a statesman. Everything else is vulgar in the conception, perilous in 
the execution,’ 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
THE FUTURE 


By JOHN BELL 


EW expressions in the English language are more puzzling and anomalous 
Fran thé term ‘Public School’. It means one thing in this country, another 

in the U.S.A.; in England, ‘public’ implies that a school is not run for 
private profit, and is controlled by a more or less independent governing body; 
but, in almost all other respects, a ‘public school’ is one of the least public of ° 
our institutions, and though in theory open to all boys capable of satisfying the 
requirements for admission, it is, broadly speaking, beyond the reach of the great 
majority of boys, as their parents cannot afford its fees. 

To trace the history of the public schools at length would lie outside the scope 
of this article; many of the older schools were in origin charitable foundations for 
the education of poor scholars; other schools came into existence, or were greatly 
enlarged, in the early Victorian age, when the growth of the middle class and the 
invention of the railway created a demand for non-local boarding-schools which 
continued to expand until 1930. In 1864, a Royal Commission reported upon 
‘seven of the more ancient foundations, and statutory effect was given to their 
report by the Public Schools Act of 1868; but the public schools still remained in 
practice free from State control or interference. During the nineteenth century, 
such headmasters as Arnold of Rugby, Thring of Uppingham and Sanderson of 
Oundle humanized the life and broadened the curriculum of their own schools 
and, indirectly, of others; the two ancient English Universities drew the majority 
of their undergraduates from the public schools, and the schools themselves 
maintained their prestige and prosperity. 

In 1902, an Education Act was passed which had a profound effect in reviving 
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ancient ‘grammar’ schools, many of which had fallen into decay, and in adding to 
them a large number of new secondary schools, which counties and county boroughs 
were required to supply in every part of England and Wales. One result of this 
revolutionary change was a large increase in the number of boys receiving educa- 
tion up to the age of 16 and beyond, and providing both Oxford and Cambridge 
and the newer Universities with a fresh source of potential recruits. The Regu- 
lations for Secondary Education drawn up by the Board of Education were 
largely modelled upon the existing curriculum of the ‘public’ and older ‘grammar’ 
schools, although the ‘public’ schools remained almost entirely independent as 
regards finance and were not compelled to submit to inspection or to enter boys 
for the School Certificate examination, which became standardized in 1917. The 
1914-18 war created many problems for the independent schools, but they 
weathered the storm sturdily, and went on to enjoy one of the most successful 

, decades in their history between 1920 and 1930. It seemed for a time as if stability 
had been attained in our system of education, and although reformers had 
visions of a yet more glorious future, public opinion found much to admire in 
things as they were. . 

In his notable book The English Tradition of Education, published in 1929, Sir 
Cyril Norwood, then headmaster of Harrow School, used these words:! ‘The 
boarding-schools of the country, both of the first and the second rank, are at the 
present time enjoying a period of unexampled prosperity. Applicants crowd to 
their doors, and parents sue humbly for the admission of their sons. They house 
themselves in buildings of increasing convenience and splendour . . . Every school 
can regard itself as singularly- successful .. . If there were truth in the old Greek 
belief that prosperity begets the spirit of insolence, and arouses the envy of the 
gods, that triumph precedes downfall, there woud be reason for the “public 
schools” to quake.’ 

A very few years after these words were ite the prospect altered. The 
economic depression began to have a serious effect upon the prosperity of several 
boarding-schools; in many, numbers declined; houses were closed; bank balances 
diminished or even vanished; the problems of governing bodies and headmasters 
grew more harassing; the future was no longer free from doubt and difficulty. As 
taxation increased, parents found the high fees of many schools increasingly hard 
to meet; the effects of the falling birthrate were noted-with concern; and by 1938, 
the confidence of 1930 had changed to apprehension though by no means to 
despair. Governing bodies, confronted by growing liabilities, still hoped against 
all the signs of the times that their own particular school would pass safely through 
the Slough of Despond, whatever might be the fate of others. 

Then came Munich and the Second World War, with crushing taxation wid 
fell with particular severity upon many of those parents who had been straining 
their resources in order to keep their sons at boarding-schools. Many schools were 
forced, by their geographical situation or through the action of Government 
departments in commandeering their buildings, to move to other quarters, with 
the almost inevitable result of a further drop in numbers. Others were compelled 
to spend heavily upon air-raid precautions and other essentials of war-time life. 
The financial position became more precarious, and a number of schools were 
faced with the prospect of extinction or amalgamation. 

Such were the circumstances in which the Fleming Committee was appointed 
to consider in what ways the ‘public’ schools might be brought into relation with 
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the gena educational system of the country, with the implication that financial 
assistance from public funds ‘might prove’ necessary to enable some independent 
schools to survive. 

Meanwhile, the admiration felt for the ‘public’ schools during and after the 
1914-18 war, largely as the result of the distinguished services of so many thousands 
of their old boys, to their esprit de corps ard their capacity for producing leaders, 
had changed in many quarters to a less enthusiastic ‘and more critical attitude. ' 
This change has become particularly marked in the course of the present war. 
The ‘Old School Tie’, though still dear to those entitled to wear it, is no longer a 
passport to positions of command; commissions in the fighting services are being 
granted to an increasing number of men from schools not represented on the 
Headmasters’ Conference; any indication that boys from the independent board- 
ing-schools have a better prospect than otkers of promotion to positions of respon- 
sibility is greeted with widespread protests; politicians and the Press are up in 
arms at the suggestion of privilege. In short, there is a general feeling that every 
young man must be judged upon his merits and that there is no inherent merit in 
having been educated at a certain type of school; and many critics are found to - 
declare that the ‘public’ schools are nurseries of a caste spirit, out of tune with 
the times and incompatible with twentieth-century tendencies. In particular, 
claims have recently been put forward that day-schools give a better education 
than boarding-schools, for a variety of reasons, some of which will be examined 
in this article. 

It is first necessary to give a few statistics, which must of necessity be somewhat 
indefinite, even as the term ‘public school’ is itself indefinite and often misleading. 
The writer has no qualification to speak about girls’ schools, although it must not 
be supposed that they are not faced by similar problems; but, having spent, as 
boy and man, eleven years in boarding- and eleven years in day-schools, he may 
hope to have acquired no undue bias in either direction, so far as boys’ schools are 
concerned, 


II 

There are, in England and Wales, some 99o secondary schools for boys (in- 
cluding about 374 ‘mixed’. schools for both boys and girls) whose headmasters 
are eligible for membership of the Incorporated Association of Headmasters. Of 
these, 97 receive a Direct Grant from the Board of Education; approximately 
790 are aided or maintained by Local Education Authorities; about 103 are 
independent, i.e. they depend upon fees and private endowments. A number of 
independent schools are mainly or entirely day-schools and are not faced by the 
same financial problems as the boarding-schools. Some boarding-schools, such 
as Christ’s Hospital and the Royal Masonic School, do not depend upon fees, and 
can be omitted from this survey. In all, the list contains rather more than 70 
boarding-schools, some of which admit day-boys in larger or smaller numbers, 
which draw their income partly from fees, partly from endowments. 

- An examination of the list of schools represented on the Headmasters’ Gon- 
` ference shows that the number of independent boarding-schools in England and 
Wales whose headmasters are members of tne Conference is about the same; and 
it would therefore be reasonable to conclude that we are here concerned with 
not more than 7o to 75 schools.? - 
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The annual fees charged in these schools ` vary from under $90 to £250. Of 72. 
schools surveyed, ` 
5 charge under. £100, 
12 4, between £100 and £125, 


26 Cs, » £125 and £150, é 
24 » » £150 and £200, ` : 
5 4, over £200. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the range of fees is very considerable, and it is 
impossible to speak, with any real meaning, of an ‘average’ fee, though the 
majority charge between £125 and £200. There are many reasons for this wide 
‘diversity; some schools are heavily endowed, or are supported in part from 
religious and charitable sources; some have a high standard of material comfort, 
extensive playing-fields, large staffs of masters, or lavish equipment; some offer 
a large number of scholarships of varying amounts. Others provide a more 
Spartan life and a simpler diet; or they pay lower salaries to their staffs. In many 
schools an able boy can still, by means of scholarships or bursaries, be educated at 
a total annual cost, including ‘extras’, of, say, £50 to £60; many schools make 
reductions in their fees in individual casés, e.g. for the sons of members of certain 
professions; others grant remissions in order to maintain their numbers; it is often 
better to fill beds which would otherwise remain empty, even for a fee that barely 
covers the cost of boarding, than to be compelled to close a boarding-house. It is 
therefore entirely wrong to suppose, even in the case of those schools whose official 
fees are high, that the sons of wealthy parents can alone obtain admission. 

It is difficult to calculate with any approach to accuracy, the total number of 
boarders in the independent schools. In 20 schools which quote no fee for day- 
boys? there appear to have been, in 1941, 7331 boarders, an average of 366. 
Twenty more schools contained 7460 boys, of whom perhaps 10 per cent were 
day-boys, leaving about 6700 boarders. The remaining schools, several of which 
are comparatively small, have a much larger proportion of day-boys, and it is 
unlikely that they contained more than 5000 boarders. It might therefore be 
reasonable to estimate that the total number of boarders in all the schools con- 
cerned does not exceed 19,000. It is even more difficult to forecast what the 
position might be in two or three years’ time, if no drastic changes were to take 
place meanwhile; some schools are full and likely to remain so; but unless the war 
should end within two years, it seems probable that taxation will not become 
appreciably lighter, though severe restrictions upon spending may in some cases 
increase the amount which parents feel able to devote to school fees. 

It would therefore appear that, on purely financial grounds, some assistance-will 
be needed to help many of the independent schools to make both ends meet. It is 
not the business of this article to advocate any particular form which that assist- 
ance might take, though some tentative suggestions might not be irrelevant; for 
instance, help might be given by some extension of the system of Direct Grants 
from the Board of Education, combined with the condition that a certain percen- 
tage of ‘special places’ should be granted to boys who would otherwise be debarred - 
on financial grounds from becoming boarders; or boarding scholarships, analogous 
to the State scholarships and bursaries awarded to prospective undergraduates at 
the Universities, might be allocated to candidates from day-schools. Thus, an 
annual grant from the Treasury of, say, £600,000 would provide 4000 scholar- 
ships of an average value of £150; if these scholarships were held for a period of 
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4 years, 1000 could be awarded annually; or 800 scholarships could be given 
annually for a period of 5 years, 660 for 6 years, or 560 for 7.4 By some such 
‘means, a substantial number of scholarships might become available in each 
independent boarding-school, vacant beds would be filled, and overhead expenses 
met. There are doubtless other ways of solving the main financial problems, and 
it would be rash to do more than give these brief indications of possible solutions 
which would require various modifications to meet the needs of individual schools. 
But a wrong impression would be given by any suggestion that the problem is 
solely one of finance. Many of those who believe in the virtues of boarding-schools 
are anxious on quite disinterested grounds to throw them open to boys from all 
sections of the community who might be expected to profit from the training 
which they offer; and a strong case can be put forward on democratic principles 
for making the advantages of every type of education available to qualified can- 
didates without consideration of means. It is here that the champions and 
opponents of boarding-schools join issue; and an attempt must be made to con- 
sider some of the arguments which have been brought forward on either side. 


III 

.A correspondence in The Times, during the summer of 1942, on day-schools 

and boarding-schools began with a vigorous assertion of the superior claims of 

day-schools, The majority of those who took part in the discussion were advocates 

of the boarding system; but several powerful arguments were -brought forward 
against them, and the controversy has had many echoes in various quarters. 

Points made on behalf of day-schools included the following: 

Boys are not withdrawn from the kind of world in which they will have to live; 
they can grow up in a family environment; they can develop their personalities 
by ‘a diversity of operations’; the day-school sinks its roots more deeply into its 
locality, and links education with industrial life; it affords an easier partnership 
between parents and teachers; it facilitates normal relations between the sexes; 
it makes it easier for boys to start their careers in subordinate positions. 

The champions of the boarding-school, on the other hand, maintained that it 
gives boys a better chance of exercising authority; encourages a spirit of adventure; 
fits boys to accept and enjoy employment away from home; avoids long daily 
journeys and the strain of adjusting the mind twice in every- twenty-four hours to 
a complete change of surroundings; teaches boys to fit in well with other boys, — 
and to learn without disaster from their mistakes in judgment; produces better 
citizens, with more poise and maturity of mind; develops character more rapidly; 
ensures healthy surroundings; gives better opportunities for regular and quiet 
‘homework’ or preparation; takes boys away from an undesirable home atmo- 
sphere and prevents them from being ‘spoilt’; teaches discipline and inculcates 
public spirit more effectively; fosters the social virtues, especially in boys whohave 
few or no brothers of sisters; makes boys more keen both on work and on games. 

Some correspondents laid stress on the advantages of the ‘weekly boarder’ 
system, which, when geographical circumstances permit, enables boys to get the 
best from.both school and home. A headmaster with experience of two schools 
containing both day-boys and boarders claimed that in each school the boarders 
had consistently and decisively beaten the day-boys both in work and games. 
Two senior boys of a well-known school in which 60 per cent are day-boys fur- 
nished statistics to show that, both in work and games, the day-boys had, in a 
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period of ten years, rather more than held their own with the boarders. The 
headmaster of the same school wrote: l ; 

‘Even when the home is a good one, there remains what I believe to be the chief 
drawback from which a day-boy suffers, the strain, not merely of the daily journey 
but of “leading a double life”. Father and son catch the 8.15 each weekday 
morning... they meet again in the evening and resume the family. life from 
which that of the office or the school is separated as from a different world. The 
ideals of the home in morals, manners, and discipline may be the same as those of 
the school. But they may not, and then there is set upa “conflict of loyalties” with 
the worst possible results for the boy. 

‘This can be avoided in a day-school provided, first, that the- boys live near 
enough to it to be under its discipline and influence during the whole of the day; 
and, second, that the parents accept and enforce that discipline in their own 
homes. This.means that they must be prepared to act as their sons’ housemasters, 
even to the extent of not allowing them to go outside their homes after lock-up . . 
But even in these happy circumstances, day-boys need to be combined with 
boarders, and in such numbers that neither element can swamp the dther. The 
day-boy thus acquires that esprit de corps which seems to be the special product of 
the boarding-school; and the boarder that contact with “real life” and with the 
adult world which he gets from the homes, the mothers and sisters, of his day-boy 
friends. I have long believed that the public school of the future will be of this 
type.’ 

It is evident from this resumé that much can be said on both sides of the question; 
but the constitution of the Fleming Committee has accentuated differences of 
opinion and introduced a more strident note into a controversy which threatens to 
become increasingly acrimonious, if the views of extremists on either side are 
allowed to prevail. 

One body of teachers has issued a manifesto stating that schools which cater 
for one ‘caste’ only cannot be included.in a national system; “‘public’’ schools, 
‘the most exclusive employment agency in the world’, must therefore disappear; 
the ‘virtues’ of their training for leadership are incompatible with democracy; 
competition is the foundation of their activities, and the loyalty inculcated is 
rather to a class than to the nation, the discipline authoritarian, the quasi-military 

_ framework of the training inimical to an adult outlook. 

A letter signed by a number of distinguished men of science has expressed the 
view that the result of any subsidy from public funds to independent schools would 
involve the psychological dislocation of the gifted poor boys who would then be in 

the position of poor relations in the family of the rich; the stultification of the gifts 
of these hostages, since in this atmosphere they would lose contact with the life 
and problems of the mass of the people; the intellectual impoverishment of the 
State-aided secondary schools, which would thus lose their most gifted pupils. 

These attacks have drawn the answer that ‘public’ schools are not the preserves 
of the wealthy alone, and contain many boys whose parents are in straitened 
circumstances and are making great financial sacrifices to meet the fees. This is 
certainly true, though it is fair to point out that a majority of boarders in inde- 
pendent schools have previously spent several years in preparatory schools where 
the fees are frequently high, so that it is not easy for a really poor boy to gain 
access, even as a scholar, to a boarding-school which admits boys at or about 13 
years of age; for the normal curriculum of a secondary school does not prepare 
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boys specially for the difficult scholarship papers which are commonly set at 
many independent schools. 
The bitter character of some of these attacks is due in part to a reaction against 
.the complacenĉy of some of the devoted but unenlightened champions of these 
schools. Unable to perceive or unwillirg to admit defects in a system in which 
they have themselves been brought up, and often ignorant or contemptuous of the 
type of training provided by schools which are aided or maintained by the State 
or local authorities, these enthusiasts are apt to adopt a superior attitude, and to 
consider that the independent schools wculd be conferring a real favour upon any 
boy fortunate enough to obtain admission under some new scheme of subsidy or ` 
‘special place’. They are, usually, perfectly sincere in their admiration for the 
kind of education to which they feel they owe so much; but there is often an 
- irritatingly patronizing flavour in their eulogies, and it is not altogether surprising 
that, at the other end of the scale, there are found violent iconoclasts who would 
_ like to sweep away all traces of what they consider to be an obsolete vested interest 
‘designed to maintain the predominance of a privileged class, or to add new 
recruits to that class. The truth would seem to lie between these extremes; and 
here the example of the two older English Universities may point towards a 
solution which might prove acceptable to most reasonable people. 


Iv 

Shortly after the 1914-18 war, the present system of State scholarships was 
instituted by which boys (and girls) of ability are enabled to go into residence at 
the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge, as well as at other Universities, and to share 
in all the privileges and amenities of University life; moreover, since 1919, grants 
have been made by Parliament to.the Universities, both old and new, under the 
supervision of the University Grants Committee, to meet their ‘ever-increasing 
financial needs. It is probably fair to claim that the results have been highly 
satisfactory, both to the students concerned and to the Universities; and such 
opposition as may have been originally aroused has almost entirely disappeared. 
Few would be found to contend that Oxford and Cambridge are preserves of a 
class or caste; they are regarded -as great national institutions, and places of 
‘learning and higher education without which the country and the Empire would 
be incomparably the poorer. It is now possible for poor students to enjoy those 
advantages which seemed beyond the reach of Thomas Hardy’s Jude; and county 
councils and other educational authorities have been generous in the provision 
of scholarships and grants, over and above the State scholarships, so that it may 
reasonably be claimed that public opinion views with favour the prosperity and 
advancement of these residential Universities. Doubtless it may be argued that 
many students are now drawn to Oxford and Cambridge who might have streng- 
‘thened the newer Universities, in which there are distinguished professors and 
lecturers who would gladly have welcomed such promising recruits to their 
classes; but in general it may be maintained that the vigorous life of these newer 
Universities has not been seriously .enfeebled by the absence of these students; and 
‘the intellectual standard of Oxford and Cambridge has been raised, and their 
representative character enhanced, by the presence of many young men and 
women of talent and individuality; while their freedom and power of prudent 
self-government have not been gravely impaired, thanks to the enlightened tact 
and discretion of those who control the grants which have been made to them from 
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public funds. It may safely be asserted that, during the last ten years before the 
present war, almost every college in either University contained a richer and. 
more varied share of all that is best in the brains and character of the country than 
it contained a generation ago. ‘ 

Nor can it be said that those who have been given financial help in their Oxford 
or Cambridge courses are in the position of hostages who have lost contact with 
the life and problems of the mass of the people; every school of political thought is 
, represented among both undergraduates and dons, and young men and women 
from Oxford and Cambridge may be found among the supporters of every party 
from ‘right’ to ‘left’. 

This analogy must, of course, not be pressed too far; there is a considerable 
difference between the freedom of University life and the more rigid discipline of .° 
a boarding-school, and boys of 13 to 18 are more impressionable and more 
easily led than young people of 18 to 22. It would, however, be wrong to suppose 
that the independent boarding-schools would necessarily remain unaltered in 
their outlook were they to receive support from public funds and admit 
a proportion of boys with ‘special places’. It would be a grave mistake to 
rob them of their freedom, or to substitute for their governing bodies control by 
Directors of Education; variety is far too valuable to be sacrificed for the sake of a 
mess of pottage, and it is most desirable that they should be allowed, within 
` limits, to make experiments in organization and curriculum, and that bureaucracy 

should not force them into one uniform pattern in order to simplify administration. 

‘In many cases, if not universally, their governing bodies might with great advan- 
tage be broadened and made more representative; as a large number of them, 
owing to their geographical position, are not local, in the sense in which a day- 
school is local, much care and wisdom would have to be shown in the choice of 
new governors. It may, for instance, be expedient, on public grounds, to-select 
them from such national bodies as the Trade Unions, the Workers’ Educational 
Association, professional associations such’ as the Law Society, the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants or the various Institutions of Engineers, and societies 
interested in philanthrophic and social activities, like the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs or the Salvation Army. A strong and representative governing body 
would go far to ensure that a school moved with the times, and would be a safe- 
guard against any tendency towards snobbery or obscurantism which might 
make it unfit to receive aid from public funds. 


v ; . 
Still more might be done to bring the independent boarding-schools into closer. 
touch with the main stream of educational development by modifications in the 
method of appointing their. staffs. No members of the teaching profession are 
more loyal, conscientious and hardworking than the assistant masters in these 
schools. Many of them are at work from sunrise, or earlier, until late at night, and 
though their holidays are long, they are cheerfully prepared to put in go hours or 
more on duty, in the class-rooms, the playing-fields or the boarding-houses, in each 
week of the three terms. They are among the keenest upholders of the traditions 
of the schools they serve, and without their devoted co-operation not even the 
most powerful headmaster could achieve success. Hitherto, it is probably true to 
say that most of them have followed the same educational path — independent 
school as a boy — three or four years at Oxford or Cambridge — independent 
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school as a mastér. Many of the seniors have had military experience in thé last 
war; a few have taught in schools overseas; a certain proportion have taken the 
Diploma in Education in a University Training Department, and have had some 
teaching experience in schools of a different type. But the majority have no 
first-hand knowledge of the general educational system of the country, and have 
mixed but little with those who have passed through primary and secondary 
schools aided from public funds. Even during their years as undergraduates, they 
have usually found their personal friencs mainly among those with a similar 
background. It is probably too late to attempt to give a new outlook to those who 
have reached middle age; but fresh recruits are continually needed, and much 
could be done to ensure that the younger men, who will be taking the place of 
their seniors during the next ten or twenty years, should gain personal experience 
of other kinds of schools. A headmaster should he allowed a free hand to select 
his own new colleagues, subject to the approval of his governing body; but it 
would: be reasonable for Parliament to insist, as a condition for any grant or 
subsidy to independent schools, that no master should in future be given a perma- 
` nent appointment unless he has spent, or agrees to spend within five years of his 
first engagement, at least two years of teaching in an aided or maintained primary 
or secondary school; and it would be advantageous if all present masters between 
-25 and 35 could be given at least a year’s leave of absence in order to teach in 
such a school, either in Great Britain or in one of the Dominions or in the U.S.A. 
Such a scheme would have valuable results; it would probably receive the blessing 
of most Professors of Education; it would lead to further interchanges between the 
staffs of different types of schools, and might well be combined with the reverse 
process, by which masters from day-schools would teach for a year or more in 
boarding-schools. Thereby a constant flow of new personalities from school to 
sschool would ensue, preventing stagnation and fixity of outlook, and independent 
schools in areas remote from:large centres of population would be brought into 
contact with new ideas and ideals; while those teachers who have themselves had 
no direct knowledge of boarding-school life would be able to study its merits and 
drawbacks and take back to their own colleagues some real experience of anather 
system. There seems to be no valid reason why a similar interchange of boys 
should not be arranged in many cases; it would be especially valuable to those `_ 
who are not going on to a University, to spend a year or so between 14 and 18 
at a school differing in character from their own. No doubt this would involve 
some dislocation in their subjects of study; but the experience of the last three 
years has proved that many boys who have been compelled by force of circum- 
stances to change their schools have rapidly surmounted the initial handicap and 
have gone on to gain greatly from fresh contacts and change of surroundings. 
Boys are generally adaptable, and once such interchanges become normal they 
would be readily accepted and even welcomed by firzeeing parents and enter- 
prising sons. 


VI 
The most valuable change of all would be effected by the growth of a stronger 
feeling of professional comradeship and understanding between all branches of 
the teaching profession, from the- University professor to the teacher in an infant 
school. It is sad but true that efforts which have been made with this end in view 
‘have not been very successful; the machinery exists, in the Royal Society of 
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Teachers, established by Parliament in 1907, and working through the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, as a body designed to represent all qualified members of 
the profession; but a very large number of teachers have remained aloof and have 
not applied for membership. Other learned professions have their organizations, 
which control or approve the education and examination of their recruits; no 
unqualified person may practise law, medicine, architecture or accountancy; the 
humblest general practitioner is as essentially a member of the medical profession 
as the Harley Street specialist. Teachers, however, have not yet acquired a real 
instinct of professional solidarity, and there is a good deal of jealousy and mis- 
understanding between various sectional interests. This is partly a question of 
status, partly of finance, and unquestionably there are wide differences in income 
and conditions of service between one body of teachers and another — just as 
there are in the medical or legal professions. A strong case can be made out for 
a greater financial equality among teachers — a process of levelling up, not down. 
All those who teach are influencing young life, and it would be outrageous’ to 
claim that one young life is inherently more valuable than another. It is obvious 
that complete interchangeability between teachers of all types would not be ` 
practicable, but a new spirit of sympathy and fraternity would go far to remove 
causes of friction and maladjustment, and to inspire all who teach with the 
wholehearted aim of doing their utmost for the young people in their charge. 


VII 

Any attempt to sum up the merits of different types of schools, or to predict the 
future of secondary education, is bound to be hazardous, and isolated statements 
when wrenched from their contexts are apt to appear dogmatic or prejudiced; 
none the less the risk must be run, though generalizations are always liable to be ‘ 
. refuted by the argumentum ad hominem. 

It may be claimed that there is room in our educational system for both day- 
schools and boarding-schools; each type has its strong and weak points, and each 
can learn something of value from the other. Up to the present, boarding-schools 
have lain outside the main educational system in some respects, although the tests 
provided by the School and Higher Certificates have ensured that, intellectually, 
they can be compared with day-schools, at the fifth and sixth form stages respec- 
tively. In competition for University scholarships, it cannot be said that either 
type predominates; the keen day-boy can usually find more time for private 
study, the keen boarder has the stimulus ‘of working in closer touch with his 
contemporaries and of being able to pick their brains more easily. The day-boy 
is more familiar with the world outside the school; he loses the illusions of child- 
hood sooner; for his years, he is older, less shy and self-conscious and more able to 
fend for himself in‘ordinary everyday life. The boarder has a better capacity for 
concerted action; he has more opportunities of learning both how to lead and 
how to obey. The day-boy has more independence of outlook, fewer prejudices, 
and more scope for acquiring interests which lie outside the ordinary school 
curriculum. The boarder is more strongly influenced by the tone and the public 
opinion of his school, and he has more time to devote to concerted music, dramatic 
and natural history societies, and athletic activities of all kinds. 

It is impossible to foresee what life may be like in the second half of this century, 
but it will probably be varied and full of opportunities for enterprise, and it will 
call for a wide diversity of knowledge and personal qualities. This war will have 
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been fought in vain if our national life is to be reduced to a dreary uniformity in 
which every place of education is cut to one and the same pattern. Totali- , 
tarianism of the left is as foreign to the British character as totalitarianism of the 
right, and it is the British habit to adapt and make the best use of existing institu- 
tions rather than sweep them ruthlessly away at the bidding of theorists or under 
the influence of jealousy. It is therefore improbable that the independent schools 
will be abolished by the action of any Government likely to be in office during the 
next twenty or thirty years, though it is possible that some of them may die out 
-as a-result of heavy taxation or a steep fall in the birthrate, unless steps are taken 
to preserve them and bring them into closer touch with the general educational 
system; already it is the almost universal practice for them to be inspected by the 
Board of Education, and to be placed on the list of schools recognized as efficient; 
and it is virtually impossible for any schcol which offers a full course of secondary 
education to escape the kindly but thorough criticism of His Majesty’s Inspectors, 
or to ignore their constructive suggestions. It would be a mistake, therefore, to 
_ suppose that even at the present time they are as much out of touch with general 
educational practice as is sometimes suggested. 
" Again, it may be argued that, in a Democracy, reasonable freedom should be - 
allowed to parents to choose, within limits, the kind of school to which they would 
like to send their children, and there will always be parents who through personal 
circumstances find it difficult or impossible to send their sons to a day*school. If 
parents demand boarding-schools (and it is probable that they will continue to 
do so), it is hard to see why they should not be at liberty to choose them, provided 
that their sons fulfil the necessary conditions for admission. Those conditions will 
undoubtedly be modified, more or less drastically, in the course of the next few 
years, and the great majority of independent schools would welcome an extension 
in their field of choice; the die-hard type of Old Boy who might have protested 
five years ago.is fast becoming a mere figure of fun. It'would be an undemocratic 
and retrograde act to deprive parents of their right to select a school, and schools 
of the opportunity for self-reform, because in the past some schools have drawn 
from a comparatively narrow section of the community and wealth has been 
able to secure educational privileges for some boys who were not fit to enjoy them. 
The whole problem of secondary education is complicated by other factors, of 
which some cannot be accurately appraised at the present time. Among these are 
the duration of the war, and possible future trends in the population. It is obvious 
that, the longer the war lasts, the greater will be the probability of sweeping 
changes in income and in general economic and social conditions when it ends. 
The birthrate in England and Wales decreased steadily between 1881 and 1921; 
there was a further sharp drop from 22.8 to 15.8 between 1921 and 1931, since 
when it has remained fairly constant, with a slight rise in 1938 and 1939. In 1937, 
there were 4,522,000 boys under 14 in the country. Should there bé a further 
decline, it may be difficult to fill all the available places in secondary schools, and 
some amalgamation between existing schools may become necessary. i 
A further factor of i importance will be the increase in the number of ‘Péchnical 
High Schools, recommended in the Spens Report, but delayed by the war. 
Unless some of the independent boarding-schools are able to adapt themselves 
more definitely to a practical and semi-vocational curriculum than has been 
customary hitherto, the equality of status betweén ‘Grammar Schools’ and ' 
“Technical High Schools’ recommended in the Report may not be completely 
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achieved, and the unfortunate bias against industry and in favour of the professions 
which has been one of the characteristics of secondary education in the past may 
remain in an age in which science and engineering will be more important than- 
-ever., If, however, our goal is to be a ‘classless’ society, the distaste which many ` 
secondary school pupils have shown for manual occupations may gradually 
disappear. 

Whatever may happen in the future, two things will remain constant — the 
importance of the home, and the commonsense which enables boys to accom- 
modate themselves to their surroundings and cheerfully accept changes in circum- 
stances which their elders would find irksome. There will always be both good 
and bad homes; there will always be boys whose parents live overseas or in places 
remote from day-schools, and in such cases boarding-schools will be needed.- 
It would be sheer folly to destroy the existing schodls merely because their past 
history has kept in step with the past history of the country as a whole, because 
they were Victorian in the Victorian age and Edwardian in the Edwardian age, 
and therefore their traditions do not appeal to those who recoil from the past with 
loathing and clamour for a complete break with all that has gone before. Their 
buildings are there, and could not well be used for any other purpose; their 
playing-fields are often far removed from towns. A wiser course would be to 
work out, gradually and experimentally, the part they can best play in the new 
England which would have come into being before the end of the century in any 
case and will now come all the sooner as a result of the war. These schools, for all . 
their shortcomings, have provided the country with many men of character and - 
ability; they have produced leaders, not after the German or Italian pattern, but 
of the kind suited to the English race. Even a democracy must have its leaders, 
and if the boarding-schools are made truly representative of the democracy of the 
future, as they can be. made, they will still be among the most fruitful nurseries of 
its future leaders. It is my belief that the best friends of the independent schools 
are those who-wish them to be thrown open to talent and character, irrespective 
of social or financial considerations. 

There is an opportunity here for a bold constructive experiment, in which many 
men of goodwill can combine to produce something of real value — a kind of 
school neither exclusive nor parochial but imperial in the best sense of the word; 
for one result of the development of aviation may well be that some of the most 
enterprising boys from the Dominions and Colonies may come to spend a year or 
two in British schools, just as many of their most distinguished graduates already 
come to British Universities; and if young America should feel inclined to follow 
their example, the bond of sympathy and understanding between the two great 
English-speaking peoples upon whom the future of civilization so much depends 
would be signally strengthened. 
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2? A few schools on.the list of the Headmasters’ Conference do not appear on 
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independent schools are found on both lists. 

3 See Whitaker’s Almanack, 1942, p. 465. Scottish schools are not included in this 
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would be necessary. The normal age of aémission to secondary schools is about 11; 
independent schools usually take boys around 13. It would be easier to select 
suitable candidates for boarding scholarships at 13, by which age boys would 
have already spent two years in a secondary school. On the other hand, secondary. 
day-schools would naturally resent the loss of some of their more promising pupils 
after their first two years, but — on the principle that one does not feel the loss of 
what one has never possessed — they would have no serious grievance if these 
scholars were to pass on to boarding-schools from elementary schools at the age 
of 11. Those boarding-schools which possess a junior department could readily 
absorb boys of 11, but those which at present take no boys under the age of 13 
would have to make special arrangements for them. 

5 Secondary Education with special reference to Grammar Schools and Technical High 
Schools, published 1938; see pp. 268-90 and 371-5. 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 


By SIR JOHN FISCHER WILLIAMS, as.s., K.G. 


r. General Considerations. 


HE objects of the League as stated in the preamble of the Covenant were 

two-fold: the League was established (1) ‘in order to promote international 

co-operation, and (2) ‘to achieve international peace and security’. Of these 
two closely related objects the second — the achievement, that is, of international 
peace and security — was the more spectacular and attracted greater popular 
attention; it was not, however, the sole object of the Covenant, and it was far from 
occupying the exclusive attention of the staf of the League in its continuous work 
at Geneva or the energies of the represertatives of the States members of the 
Council and of the Assembly during the periodic meetings of those bodies. Indeed, 
if we are to look at things in their historic order, the promotion of international 
co-operation is an indispensable condition precedent to the achievement of inter- 
national peace. This condition is fundamental, and foundations, though not the 
least important part of the building, are for the most part underground and 
invisible. 

_ Unfortunately, the ill success of the League in the achievement of peace has, in 
the popular imagination of most, if not all, countries, been interpreted as a com- 
plete failure to do the work for which the League was intended, and has concen- 
trated attention rather on direct methods fer the forcible suppression of war — and 
such methods must indeed form a part ofany effective international organization of 
peace. But in the result there has been a comparative neglect of the truth that 
the causes of war are psychological and economic; in the diagnosis of the present 
international disease of war there has not been sufficient recognition of these 
malignant psychological and economic conditions. Some men — particularly 
men of little knowledge, violent character and powerful will, who conquer power 
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over a tortured -or exhausted world in a time of revolution — love war for the 
opportunity of power which it gives them. The human race must put obstacles in 
the paths of such men; must provide institutions ofa nature to encourage the growth 
of a saner and more civilized state of mind. The provision of such institutions — 
action in the world of the spirit — must accompany the provision of physical force 
to maintain law and order in the material world. Measures both of physical force 
and for the improvement of psychological conditions are alike necessary. ~ 

The main object of what follows is to suggest that the measures which aim at the - 
improvement of psychological conditions should be the work of the League of 
Nations, while measures of forcible repression are better left to alliances and federal 
’ organizations of states operating outside the sphere of the League; the work of the ` 
League must be carried on by pacific methods, having as a natural consequence 
the improvement of psychological conditions. 

What are then the main causes of the failure of the machinery of the League to 
suppress international war? 

(a) The League i in the events which happened was not universal and so, thouali 
intended, in certain conditions, to maintain or restore peace by material means, 
it-did not possess in the actual course of events an adequate preponderance of 
material power. Those who find fault with the League, or more accurately, with 
its members, for inaction in international crises, have hardly given sufficient 
attention to this point. It is one thing to take part in a police operation, but quite 
another thing to engage in.a world war of doubtful issue. And the issue must be 
doubtful because the identity of the combatants and the manner of their combina- 
tion must be uncertain. Practical statesmen could not rely with confidence upon 
all members of the League, with the exception of one aggressor, fulfilling their 
obligations under the Covenant and combining against the aggressor. Some 
members of the League, as recent history has shown, or some powerful non- 
members might be foundsympathizing with and fighting on the side of the aggressor. 

(6) To put the same point a little differently: the Covenant of the League sought 
to compel all member-nations to impose sanctions (i.e. to go to war or to take 
action which, if the nation or nations involved were powerful states, must lead 
inevitably to war) in conditions which could not be foreseen and against antagonists 
and with allies whose identity would only be revealed by events unpredictable at 
the time of signature of the Covenant. To fulfil such a protean obligation was too 
great a strain on human nature, especially when the issue of an attempt at fulfil- . 
ment-was uncertain. In the result when the crisis of 1939 arose the obligation to 
apply sanctions was simply ignored. In truth a treaty of military alliance, to have a 
fair prospect of fulfilment, should be concluded between states which are in 
general agreement on questions of foreign policy, and be limited in point of time. 

(c) The founders of the League had thus to meet a difficulty inherent in any 
scheme of sanctions based on the Covenant. The League, if it is to dispose of over- 
whelming military power, must include all the more powerful nations of the world. 
But it is (and always was} highly improbable that all those nations will accept a 
general obligation to impose sanctions.. And any such general obligation, even if 
accepted on paper, is likely, if recent history is any guide, to be disregarded in 
practice. No prudent statesman would rely on it as an adequate guarantee of his 
country’s security: 

(d) The dilemma must thus be faced: if the League is to be universal or nearly~ 
so, it cannot be hoped or expected that the Covenant will include a general 
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obligation to impose sanctions; we have therefore to choose between a League whose 
membership will be universal, or nearly so, but without a general and universal 
obligation to go to war with an offending state, and on the other hand a League of 
restricted membership with a Covenant imrosing such an obligation. When it is 
considered that the obligation is doubtful of fulfilment and doubtful also of success 
in the event of fulfilment, the balance seems to be heavily weighted on the side of 
the fuller membership of the League. For it is only in so far as the League achieves 
full or nearly full membership that it, will be able to perform its primary function 
as an Assembly representative of the whole, or nearly the whole, of the human race. 

(e) The Covenant was inspired by prevalent ideas of nationalism. It treats 
national states as sacrosanct unities, not as combinations of variously organized 
individuals. It thus preserves intact the principle of national sovereignty. 

Incidentally, this jealous preservation of national sovereignty was sufficient to 
make all schemes of a League army, as distinct from a number of national armies: 
acting as allied forces, impracticable; an army must be organized as a unit under 
one supreme command. One army cannot bs composed of the subjécts of several 
independent sovereign states. Such an army would be dependent, not on one 
sovereign authority, but on the harmonious practical performance of a treaty 
designed to meet a number of various situations including that of the mutual 
hostility of some of the Governments parties to the treaty. The valuelessness of 
such a treaty has been abundantly proved by the events of the last three years. 
What would be the situation of troops of different nationalities comprised in a 
League army if one or more Governments recalled their own nationals? Would it 
be the duty of the troops concerned to decide on the legality of the action of their 
own Governments? An army, if it is to be an effective force, must obey the one 
authority of one international sovereign unit, whether it be a federal or unitary 
state; no half-way house is possible in this matter. Thus the pre-1914 Bavarian 
army was not*really an independent force. In the event of war it merged i in the 
forces of the German Reich. Bavaria was not an independent sovereign state. 
As the behaviour of Eire in the present war has shown, there is no one army of the 
British Commonwealth of nations taking orders from London. 

(f) The principle of national sovereignty made it impossible in 1919 to avoid 
the application of the rule of unanimity to all decisions of the Council or Assembly 
of the League with the exception of questions of precedure (also, `a two-thirds 
majority of the Assembly was sufficient for the admission of new members of the 
League, and amendments to the Covenant needed only a simple majority in the 
Assembly, though unanimity in the Council was necessary). Subject to these ex- 
ceptions the absolute sovereignty of each member of the League remained in- 
tangible. Thus in the application of sanctions each member of the League was 
free to assert that nothing calling for sanctions under Article XVI had taken 
place, not even if all the other members of the League took the contrary view. 

As a further result of the acceptance of this current diplomatic rule of unanimity 
the Covenant did not make all aggressive war an international offence, and thus 
arose the famous gap in the Covenant left open by Article XV (7). According to 
that Article, if the Council of thé League in the case of a reference to it of an 
international dispute fails to reach a report which is unanimous save for the 
representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, it is open to the mem- 
bers of the League, including apparently an intending aggressor, ‘to take such 
action as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice’. 
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Thus an intending aggressor finds the field open before ae and his aggression is 
exempted from interference by other members of the League simply because one 
member of the Council takes a different view from that of his colleagues. The pro- 
visions of this part of the Covenant were perhaps based upon the assumption that 
all members of the Council would agree on the question what State was to be con- 
sidered the aggressor. Recent history has shown that such an optimistic assumption 
was ill-founded. -~ ` 

These remarks are not intended as a criticism of the substance of the Covenant 
considered as a political arrangement made in the conditions of 1919. In those 
conditions it was, no doubt, not practical politics to. go further in international 
legislation for the suppression of war. Indeed events have shown that the Covenant 
in 1919 went beyond, rather than fell short of, practical possibilities. So the rele- 
vant clauses of the Covenant ‘had no root’ and ‘they withered away’. 

The Covenant was followed in 1928 by an international document which made. 
any resort to war as an instrument of national policy illegal and forbade the. 
settlement of disputes except by pacific means; this was the Pact of Paris of 1928 
\(usually called the Briand-Kellog Pact). The Pact of Paris thus stopped the gap’ 
in the Covenant of the League, but it did not impose on its signatories any duty 
of enforcing sanctions against a state-that violated its obligations. All that this 
Pact did by way of sanction was to withdraw the protection of the Pact itself from 
a vidlating staté, thus leaving it free to all the other states parties to the’ Pact to 
take, in substance, whatever steps, either singly or in combination, they might 
think appropriate in. the circumstances of any particular crisis. The Pact went 
further than the Covenant in laying down a general pr inciple, but not so far as the 
Covenant in the provision of sanctions for the new law. ` 

It will be convenient to recall the substance of the text’of the. relevant portions 
of the Briand-Kellog Pact (to-which all the states of the world with one or-two 
unimportant exceptions were parties) and of the resolutions of the International 
Law Association passed at its Buda-Pest meeting i in 1934, by which that Pact was ` 
interpreted: ; 

By Article I of that Pact the High Contracting Parties solemnly dèclared “in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn Yecourse to war for the solution of inter- 


. national controversies and renounce it as an instrument of national policy’ in their relations . > 


with one another’. À 

And by Article II the same Parties agreed ‘that the settlement or solution of all 
disputes or conflicts of whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall never 
be sought except by pacific means’. 

By the preamble of the Pact it'was declared that the signatories were convinced 

‘that any signatory, Power which shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests by resort 
to war should be denied the benefits furnished by this Treaty’. 

The binding force. of this instrument as embodying a legal obligation has not 
been affected by the fact that it has been repeatedly violated in practice. 

The resolutions of the International Law Association included articles of inter- 
pretation of the Pact of Paris according to which the states signatory of that instru- 
ment, other than States directly involved as principals in an.armed conflict, may 
(but, not ‘must’) Pye 


(a) refuse to admit the exercise, by ihe state silane the Paks G Peliigerent tts ae as 7 
visit and search, blockade, ete.; 
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(b) decline to observe towards the state violating the Pact the duties imite by international 
law, apart from the Pact, for a neutral i: in relation to a belligerent; 

(c) supply the state attacked with financial or material assistance including munitions of isi 
(d) assist with armed forces the state attacked. : 

The United States, before it became itself belligerent in thé present conflict, 
took action in agreement with both the spirit and the letter of some at any rate of 
those resolutions. The United States, which has contributed more than any other 
Power to the development of the rules of neutrality, was well justified in the action 
so taken. 

The first source of the law which the Permanent Court of. International Justice is 
bound to apply is found in international conventions; the resolutions of the Inter- 
national Law Association are logical deductions from the text of the international 
convention contained in the Pact. A state which violates the Pact ipso facto loses the 
protection of the Pact, and it is no offence for another state to declare war against 
the aggressor in aid of the victim. Equally, it seems to follow that the third state 
‘should be at liberty to take, against the aggressor, action which falls short of war 
though it may violate older rules of neutrality devised to meet other conditions. 
To hold otherwise is to say that if a penalty for a violation of the Pact is imposed 
at ‘all, it must be the severest known to the Pact. International Law would then 
in this particular be modelled upon the code of Draco. 

These resolutions of the International Law Association have a respectable legal 
paternity; they are conceived in the spirit of Grotius, who holds that ‘it is the duty 
of those that are not concerned in the war to do nothing whereby he that foments 
an ill cause may be strengthened or whereby he that moves in the defence of a 
good cause may be hindered’ and reserves for cases where the cause is doubtful a 
duty for neutrals ‘to show themselves equally civil to both parties’ .t The rules of 
neutrality evolved mainly in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries cannot claim 
the authority of Grotius. . 


These two recent direct attacks upon the institution of war—the Covenant. of . 
the League and the Pact of Paris — have failed in practice. The psychology of the - 
rulers of the world and, it must be added, of a considerable portion of their sub- 
jects, was such as to forbid their success. An effort must be made to change that 
psychological condition and to create an atmosphere more favourable to the pro- 
motion of international co-operation. 

It is not always realized how great a field lies open to the League for the pro- 

_motion, by peaceful methods, of international co-operation as distinct from forcible 
measures for the suppression of a violation of international peace. Questions of 
international trade and general economics, including the vitally, important point, 
of free access to raw materials, questions of disarmament, the international control 
of sea-fisheries, emigration, intellectual co-operation, co-operation with the Inter- 
national Labour Office, peaceable settlement of disputes on questions of inter- 
national law by ‘the Permanent Court of International Justice, measures of public 
health such as those for the suppression of the opium traffic, the development of 
‘international legislation’ (in the sense of legislation by several states upon a 
uniform pattern, to combat international criminality, e.g. such crimes as are 
included in the international ‘white slave traffic’ or the fabrication of false money 
of a foreign state — faux monnayage), the system of mandatés for the government 
of backward races, the protection of national minorities (where however the main 
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achievement hitherto has been rather the establishment of a principle than 
practical success in direct administration on a large scale), the practice of con- 
ciliation in international disputes — all these matters (and this list is not put 
forward as exhaustive), are not only of immense importance in themselves, but 
their successful treatment, as creating better psychological conditions, is work to 
which it is impossible to attach too high a value as the foundation of a better 
international society of the future. These activities involve no threat of force, and 
their treatment is wholly distinct from the problem of a legal or political organiza- 
tion of international military power. Nothing could be more shallow than to 
dismiss the consideration of such measures as being a secondary matter to be 
dealt with when, if ever, military measures.will have secured the foundations of 
peace. The creation of a peaceful psychology is indeed the indispensable and 
preliminary foundation of the firm establishment of any permanent system for the 
effective maintenance of peace. 

Mankind needs a central body in which all the states. of the world can claim to 
take part — an institution that recognizes the common brotherhood of man, how- 
‘ever imperfectly, to a fuller extent than the League as it now stands. The League | 
ought not to be a sort of club or alliance of good nations against evil-doers. Such 
particular alliances doubtless are a necessity in the present stage of human develop- 
ment, and if entered into for limited periods and to provide for contingencies that 
can be reasonably foreseen should prove more reliable than the wider and more 
general engagements of the Covenant. Alliances of this kind seem indeed to be 
contemplated in the Atlantic Declaration of 14 August, 1941, but they are 
not suitable to the League and ought not to form part of its machinery. The true 
function of the League is rather that of a world parliament than of a world execu- 
tive authority — a ‘parliament’ in the original sense of the word — a place for 
talk and exchange of views, a place where reason may have free play, where 
grievances may be ventilated and where free speech may deal with the causes as 
well as the symptoms of international troubles. In such an embryo Parliament 
there would be no need to reach the unanimity of all-members. The develop- 
ment of a world parliament of this kind might follow the history of national 
parliaments. Parliaments in the Middle Ages did very little legislating and prac- 
tically no administration. We often hear it said that the League should have ‘teeth’. 
But the League is an infant body, and infants, however strong they may become 
when they attain full age, are born and live their earliest months without teeth. 

All schemes such as that sketched out here are based -on the assumption that, 
when the present war is over, there will be sufficient support for the principle of 
the continuance and extension of a measure of international organization. In the 
absence of such support discussions such as that of this paper may prove futile. 
But the Atlantic Declaration gives strong evidence that the idea of international 
organization will not be allowed to perish. 

The national sovereign state is not the last word in human political develop- 
ment. The human race must develop a higher form of general organization or 
perish. In the absence of such a general organization, there can be no permanent 
security even for the strongest national state. 


2. Outline of Proposals 
The following are in outline the proposals for the reconstruction of the League 
which are suggested for consideration: 


an 
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` I. The ‘League should be kept alive unless there is a general : refusal to continue 


‘it. The influence of the British Commonwealth of Nations should be used for this. 


end. There would be a better chance of obtaining the co-operation of the United 
States if membership of the League no longer carries with it an obligation to take 
sanctions. The American Senate in 1920 was prepared to accept membership of 
the League for the United States if sanctions were not compulsory. 

II. The Briand-Kellog Pact should be incorporated in the Covenant, together 
with the interpretative resolutions of the International Law Association. “_ 

III. Thus all wars? not purely defensive in character (i.e. all wars not under- 
taken in resistance to acts contrary to the Briand-Kellog Pact) will without question 
be offences against international law. For ‘the enforcement of this rule, instead ot 
sanctions taken compulsorily under the Covenant of the League, it would -be 
lawful ‘for states,® if a three-fourths~majority of League members agree that 
aggression contrary to the Briand-Kellog Pact has taken place (see par. IX below), 
to take action in the manner indicated’ by the resolutions of the International 
Law Association. For this purpose the agreement of the members of the League 
should have retrospective effect. But such action would be taken by states volun- 
tarily and would not be ordered or controlled by the League. An example of such 
a policy was given by the United States. before it entered the present war as a 
belligerent, and the precedènt thus given. Such a policy should commend itself 
specially to smaller states who would thus, in some cases at any rate, be spared the 
terrible alternative of either failing to fulfil an international obligation, such as 
that imposed by the Covenant in its present form, or being involved in a war to 
which their military strength is inadequate. It is, however, to be hoped that many 
of the now existing smaller states will in the future combine into federations and 
so will feel themselves strong enough to join in one way or another i in the suppres- 


` sion of international crime. 


IV. The sanctions clauses of the Covenant, notably Article X (Preservation of 
territorial integrity of Members of the League), Article XV (Procedure for at- 


í tempted settlement of political disputes), Article XVI (Sanctions for disregard of 
. covenants under certain Articles), and Article XVII (Application of procedure for- 


settlement to disputes in which non-Members of the League's are concerned), must 


disappear as they will have been replaced by the provisions of the Briand-Kellog 


Pactas interpreted by the resolutions of the International Law Association. Article XI 
can hardly survive in its present form as the League as such will not be authorized to 
take action to safeguard the peace of nations in event of war or threat of war, 
though it will have ample power to discuss any subject of. international concern. 

V. The formation of federations of what are now separate, states, and particu- 


ii larly smaller states, would riot be a matter for the League and should not be 


referred to in the Covenant. Such federations, where their origin was-in small 
states, tend to be pacific in policy; acting either separately or in combination they 
would, by their reserve of strength, prove formidable obstacles in the way of 


international violence as they would have a practical liberty, now not pos- 


z 


sessed by small nations in isolation, of taking actión by way of sanctions in support ` 


of the prohibition of aggressive warfare:, Federations must work out their own 
constitutions, the only essential point for the constitution of a federation being the 
organization of a single military force, and a single organ of foreign policy. The 
existence of a single central authority for any part of internal affairs is not vital. 
Each federation must settle its internal constitution ‘for itself. i 
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While a federation of the United States and the British Commonwealth is not 
practical politics, for this generation at any rate, close co- operation between them 
is not merely desirable but essential. 

VI. Though the Covenant of the League would not impose any duty to apply 
sanctions, the League should have power to act as a conciliator in any international 
difference, including a power to propose a modification of the legal rights of a 
state whether under a treaty or otherwise. Such conciliatory action, where oppor-- 
tune, should be taken by the action of a committee which should not be bound to 

. be unanimous in making its suggestions. A report of a strong League committee 
would necessarily have its importance as indicating on which side in a dispute the 
merits lay, Thus the substance of Article XIX of the Covenant (power of the 
Assembly to advise reconsideration of treaties that have become inapplicable and 
consideration of international conditions dangerous to the peace of the world) 
would be preserved, though it might be prudent not to leave to the League the 
sole initiative in giving advice. In any case it can hardly be supposed that the 
time has come for giving compulsory force to such advice. 

VII. This conciliation procedure would apply only where the’ dispute i is not, 
in the opinion of all the disputants, a question of rights under international law, 
that is, where the dispute is what is often called a “political” dispute. Where the 
dispute is as to legal rights under international law,‘ the Covenant should impose 
an absolute obligation on the disputants, if they are unable to reach a settlement 
by negotiation in some reasonable time or do not both prefer to let the dispute be 
left to ‘the healing action of time, to refer the matter to a decision by the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Articles XII and XIII of the Covenant, which deal 
with the settlement of political and legal disputes, will require some amendment. 

VIII. On the whole it has been thought better not to suggest the imposition of 
an absolute obligation on disputing states to refer to conciliation by the League or 
by any ‘equity tribunal’ a dispute which the disputants do not recognize to be 
one which has to be settled by international law. It is thought that the time is not 
yet ripe for seeking to impose decisions of an ‘equity tribunal’ upon sovereign states, 
whether powerful or weak, and a decision which is unenforceable is sometimes ` 
worse than no decision at all. To mention one point only, the composition of 
such a tribunal, if it is to command a certainty of execution, would be a matter of 
almost insuperable difficulty. It must not be forgotten that under the Covenant 
as revised by the incorporation of the Briand-Kellog Pact, any resort to war other- 
wise than for resistance to a violation of the Pact would be illegal. Small states 
have thus, to some extent, a better protection against any new injustice than they 
have now, though the problem of changing their rights in their own favour must 


await a better world. So ‘great and hardy’ is the task of reconciling international . ` 


peace with change. 

It must indeed be recognized that as a matter of hard fact no treaty, general or 
particular, can be relied on as giving absolute security against war, as.long as the 
world is divided into a number of separate sovereign states and as long as human 
development remains in its present stage. As Hobbes taught: ‘Kings and persons 
of sovereign authority because of their independency are in continual jealousies 
and in the state and posture of gladiators, having their weapons a and 
their eyes fixed on one another.’ 

In a world of sovereign states the most that can be done is to make war an inter- 
national crime, to provide machinery for deciding, when war breaks out, what 
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state or states is or are criminally responsible, and to leave it to other states, 

_ whether organized federally, or combined in alliances or acting alone, to take such 
measures as they may think possible or desirable to prevent the crime bringing an 
advantage to its perpetrator. There is no one sovereign remedy for the disease of 
war unless it be to produce an international body so healthy that it is impervious 
to attacks of the war disease. Until political science or art achieves this result, 
mankind must be content to treat symptoms in the hopes that thereby something 
will be contributed towards the ascertainment of a-radical cure and not merely 
the empiric treatment of isolated attacks of the malady. 

IX. In a case where war has actually broken out, it should be open to the 

- Assembly of the League, acting on. the report of a Committee, to declare which 
(if either) belligerent was to be deemed to have violated the Briand-Kellog Pact, 
and therefore not entitled to claim that the use of force against itself was an inter- 
national crime. The right to make such a declaration would be more appropriately 
left to the members of the League than to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. The question which state was the aggressor should have 
a prompt answer on general grounds; such an answer is more in the nature of the 
verdict of a jury than, of a formal legal judgment by Judges in a Court of Law. 
Indeed, when war has actually broken out, it is hardly to be supposed that the 
two belligerents would be willing to go before a Court. The members of the 
League would have to reach their conclusions rapidly as a result of a general survey 
of facts- which must be notorious. The report of the Committee and the action of 
the Assembly should not require unanimity but might be‘taken by majorities of 
(say) three-fourths of the members voting. 

It will be seen that this paragraph recognizes that in the last resort it may. be 
necessary to have the possibility, in defence against aggression, of using force by all 
members of the international society and not only by the victim of the aggression. 
This possibility would become effective only when the aggressor has himself re- 
sorted to arms. And each member of the League has the right of deciding for 
himself whether he will use force or not. You cannot eliminate altogether the use , 
of force if you wish to have the means of suppressing international ‘crime. And 
your force must be an earthly force; there is available for the settlement of human 
disputes no reserve army of angels. 

X. A question arises whether if the duty to take sanctions is abolished it is well 
to perpetuate the existence of the League Council. The division of the members 
of the League into classes has been the cause of some of the least creditable inci- 
dents in League history — incidents the origin of which is the inevitable jealousy 
felt by some members at any rate of the League which have not been included in 
the inner circle of the Council. But when the duty of taking sanctions (the main 

- burden of which had to be borne by the Great Powers, permanent members of the 
Council) i is no longer in force, one of the main arguments for the perpetuation of 
what is sometimes felt to be an invidious distinction disappears. 

It should be possible to have the functions of the-Council other than those con- 
nected with sanctions performed by Committees of the Assembly. Arrangements 
would have to be made to secure that such Committees were fairly representative 
of the main bodies of opinion prevalent in the Assembly, and were not monopolized 
by any one-group. Some proportional system of representation might have to be 
used iri the election of Committees. 

Careful consideration would also have to be given to the question how far such ~ 
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Committees would be permanent and how the work of the Teei would have to 
be distributed between them. Possibly something on the lines of a four years 
tenure of office combined with a yearly renewal of one-quarter of the membership 
might þe found satisfactory. 

The problem of the election of the judges of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice might perhaps best be solved by giving the functions now exer- 
cised by the Council in the election of judges to the larger Powers by name. 

XI. It should also be consideréd whether, with a view to insuring the per- 
manence of the universality of the League, all states, with the trivial exceptions of 
such anomalies,as Lichtenstein or Monaco, should have a permanent right to 
membership which it would be open to them to use or not usé as they thought 
. proper. This might involve, at any rate by way of experiment, the suppression 
of the power of expulsion. Any new state whose government was radically hostile 
to the whole conception of the League might be expected not to avail itself of the 
possibility of membership. A state rejoining the League after abar: oning member- 
ship should however only be re-admitted upon payment of any arrears of contri- 
bution which fell due during membership. The membership of a state whose sub- 
scriptions were in arrear for (say) four years should have its membership suspended 
until arrears were made good. A state which did not avail itself of the opportunity 
of membership would do ‘itself harm both psychologically and materially. And 
as there would be no question.of imposing, by means of a resolution of the League, 
an obligation on a state against its own will, the need for unanimity disappears 
and a factious state could not impede the business of the League by insisting upon it. 

XII. It is worth consideration whether the title of the League should be re- 
tained or modified. The word ‘League’ suggests rather a combative association 
directed against some other body or bodies rather than an all-embracing organiza- 
tion. The aim of the reformed institution would be comprehension rather than 
combat. As alternatives such titles as ‘Congress (or ‘Conference’ or ‘Assembly’) - 
of Nations’ might be considered. (This paragraph has no application to the French 
text of the Covenant. Société des Nations has no combative implications.) 

XIII. Lastly, it may be suggested that the proposals for the reorganization of 
the League would be dealt with separately by the League itself, and would not 
figure on the agenda of a peace conference except in so far as might be thought 
necessary to recommend to the League itself the consideration of its own reform. 
The question of League reform needs long and expert consideration and should 
not be undertaken until the passions roused by the war have had time to cool. ` 


3. Conclusions 
ise main ideas which have inspired this paper may be summarized as follows: 
. To make the League not an organization for the suppression of war by war 
a a force making for the recognition — to use the language of Christianity or of 
Stoic philosophy — of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 

2. To leave military measures for the suppression of what, since the Briand- 
Kellog Pact, is the international crime of aggressive war, to the action of states 
grouped in freely concluded alliances and federal organizations. Similarly all 
special measures against the Axis Powers would form part of the Peace Treaties 
which will end the présent war, and will not be the business of the League. 

‘3. To deal with the causes of international differences by peaceable discussion 
before they become critical. 

E 
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4.. To accept the need of limiting action to what is possible at the present stage 
of human development, thus making a virtue of necessity — which in human 
affairs is better than attempting to make a necessity of virtue. 

No attempt has been made to redraft the Covenant or to indicate all the amend- 
ments in it — some very drastic — which on the lines of this note would be necessary. 
But it may be mentioned that if the Council is abolished Article XX VI (which 
deals with amendments to the Covenant) will need revision by requiring a vote 
by a special majority (say four-fifths) of the Assembly for an alteration in the 
Covenant. 

All this is put forward, not as a perfect scheme, but as a foundation on which a 
better organization may be based. It will take many years before any such con- 
struction fulfils the imperative need of securing the peace of the world. What is 
essential is to make a serious effort for this end and to recognize that the problem 
fundamentally is one of human psychology and human nature. 

The political machinery must be such as men will be willing to use. Perhaps the 
worst war in the history of the world may supply an adequate motive for a resort 
to means of escape from the suicide of civilization. 

It is only on these lines that permanent security from the curse of war can be had 
for all states. The security that results from armed force is by its very nature 
` evanescent and precarious. But there is a hard and long way yet to be trodden. 
There is no short cut to world peace. 
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HE exigencies of war have directed public attention towards all those economic 

factors which enable nations to carry on hostilities and at the same time main- 

tain vital civilian supplies. They have diverted attention from such com- 
modities as are of no immediate use for either purpose: Gold is one of them. Its 
significance for the carrying on of war is small; but its significance for an ordered 
post-war world is very great indeed. The-gold situation — as will be shown — 
presents a reconstruction problem of the first magnitude for a country like South 
Africa; of considerable magnitude for Australia and Canada; and of some magni- 
tude for the United States, Russia and many smaller countries. (See tables at the 
end.) For the British Empire, which produces 60 per cent of the world’s gold, it 
presents an economic reconstruction problem second to none. In the British 
Empire international balance of payments the sale of new gold (amounting now to 
800-goo million dollars per annum) is a dollar producing item of overwhelming 
importance. 

The world gold situation for the hae ten or twelve years has developed in a 
highly paradoxical way. ‘On the one hand’, in the words of Mr. C. O. Hardy of 
the Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., ‘gold is of less consequence, whether 
for industrial purposes, for Oriental hoarding, or for Occidental monetary use, 
than it has been within the memory of living man, In spite of this fact its price in 
terms of human effort and of the goods and services which make up the standard of 


va 


living is higher than it has been in a generation, and thei input of labour and capital | 


into the gold-mining industry and the output of the precious metal, are higher than 
ever before and are still increasing.’ During the twelve years of the Decline and 
Fall of Gold, from 1928 to 1940, world gold Gutput has increased by over 100 per 
cent, from 19.4 million fine ounces in 1928 to 40.5 million in 1940; the dollar value 
of the world’s gold output, however, has increased from $400 million to $1,420 
million, i.e. by fully 256 per cent. 

And there are no indications that, apart Kom a certain slowing down owing 
to the war, the rate of increase is declining. Mechanization is steadily proceeding. 
The number of rock drills at work in South Africa (to give only one example) 
has increased from 5,600 in 1928 to 10,300 in 1940. The labour force at work has 
similarly expanded: the number of white employees by 1oo per cent and the 
number of coloured employees by 80 per cent. Even during the first war years this 
growth has gone on with undiminished vigour. A comparison of the year 1940 
with 1939 shows the following increases: 


. per cent 
World Gold Output (fine ounces) 5 
British Empire Gold Output i 7 
South Africa Gold Output . l 10 
Rock drills at work 12 
7 Coloured employees 10 
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In South Africa the average grade of ore milled (dwts of gold per ton of ore) 
has been systematically and purposely reduced during the last decade from 6.5 
to about 4.2, so that large reserves of high-grade ore have been accumulated. 
Whether the ore reserves in other countries have been somewhat exhausted is 
difficult to say. On the whole it is probable that South Africa will produce an 
increasing share of the world total in the future, and that this total will continue 
to rise, unless special measures are taken. 

‘While the physical output of new gold doubled and its dollar value increased 
Z -nearly fourfold, the functional importance and status of gold suffered a severe 
decline. The ‘value’ of gold, i.e. the gold price, is and has been for over a hundred 
years a purely institutional phenomenon. But its institutional basis has suffered 
a.continual shrinkage during the last decade, so that to-day it is true to say that 
the present gold price of $35 per fine ounce is maintained solely by the readiness 
of the U.S. Treasury to buy unlimited quantities of gold at this price. No other 
country, or no other Treasury or Central Bank, could conceivably afford to buy 
the current output of new gold at the present price, if the Americans stopped buying. 

Since the United States of America is the principal, if not the sole, buyer of gold’ 
at the present time, it is necessary to throw 4 glance at what Americans are think- 
ing about this problem. It would be idle to deny that the gold problem agitates 
and, to some extent, exasperates the American ‘man in the street’. ‘Why should 
- J mankind go to the trouble and expense of digging gold in the Transvaal and burying 

it again at Fort Knox?’ is a question frequently asked, and the pessimists predict 
that after America has drained the world of its monetary gold stock the other 
nations will demonetize gold and ‘leave Uncle Sam holding the bag’. 

The days are past when the Americans still considered gold a good thing to 
have; when they adhered to the old beliefin gold as an ultimate standard and store 
of value; when they looked upon their rising gold fund as an index to their ever 
increasing wealth. The belief that the dollar obtained its value through converti- 
bility into gold has been superseded by the belief (expressed by Professor W. A. 

Z | Brown) that gold is perfectly safe as long as it is freely convertible into paper . 
dollars. Mr. ©. O. Hardy holds that ‘the real question at issue concerns the 
willingness of the U.S. to subsidize the defence of the British Empire ... by 
accepting what is substantially a worthless asset. The subsidy is disguised, but 
it is a subsidy none the less’. A long list of quotations could be given to show that 
American economists are completely disillusioned regarding the real value of gold 
and the realizable value of America’s gold stock, which is carried in the books at 
about $23,000 million. ‘If some 15 billion dollars of our gold stock suddenly 

“evaporated into thin air the nation would have lost nothing’, says Professor 

Machlup, and Professor John Donaldson concludes a detailed survey of the 
problem with the sentence: 

‘Economically we made a mistake, and apparently we are “stuck” but in the 
absence of a panacea, for the present the only common-sense expedient i is to be 
prepared to pocket our golden loss and profit by the experience in a rapidly 
changing world economic order.’ 

Nor should it be imagined that these opinions prevail exclusively in academic 
circles. Mr. A. E. Goldenweiser, the Director of Research and Statistics, Federal 
Reserve Board, feels that ‘the problem of our huge gold stock is likely to stay with 
us for a long while ... No simple solution of the problem can be devised’. The 
Financial Times of 8 February, 1942, reports that wide circles in U.S.A. urge the 
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complete suspension of gold production during war, to release extensive resources ` 
of labour and capital and to free the U.S. from a now embarrassing flow of gold. 
‘Such arguments’, it is said, ‘have a certain amount of backing in the neighbour- 
hood of the White House.’ 

If this is a fair picture of what responsible Americans feel with regard to their 
present gold pile, what are the chances that after the war the United States will be 
prepared to augment this pile still further by continuing to purchase the bulk of 
the world’s current output of new gold? What are the forces that have maintained 
and supported America’s gold-buying policy up to date? 

The significance of gold in the American economy cannot be understood unless 
viewed against the background of the U.S. balance of payments. The fact that by 
the end of 1940 the U.S. had reduced its net creditor position vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world to a level of only about $1,500 million — the lowest level since the days 
of the Great War — enables us to say that all American balance of payments 
surpluses on current account since the Great War, in so far as they have not been 
lost by depreciation or default, have been converted into gold and buried at Fort 

\Knox. The movements of international credit often tend to obscure the picture. 
Sometimes the Americans are lending abroad more than their surplus on current 
account would allow and consequently lose gold; sometimes foreigners built up 
balances in the U.S., thereby reducing America’s net creditor position and 
swelling the flow of gold to the U.S. far beyond the magnitude indicated by the 
surplus on current account; sometimes the Americans themselves, by calling back 
foreign credits, produce the same effect. It is only when we take a broad and 
long-term view of the matter that we can see the ultimate effects of these balance 
of payments surpluses. And the fact stands out that, through a multiplicity 
of sometimes conflicting forces, the Americans have actually converted the total 
of their surpluses of the last twenty or so years into gold. ‘ 

It follows that, during that period, gold has enabled the Americans to have 
surpluses on current account without net lending. Or, more. precisely: it has 
enabled them to have these surpluses and, whenever they have lent them out, to 
liquidate them again after varying intervals .of time. Without gold, either the 
surpluses or the liquidation of the net creditor position would not have been 
possible. 

This experience — whether it has become conscious or not — has deeply in- 
fluenced ‘American business men and administrators.t The exporter favours 
American gold buying because it enables him to get payment for his exports; the 
protectionist home producer favours it because it enables him to keep foreign goods 
out without hurting the interests of his exporting brothers; the bondholder or 
foreign investor favours it because it helps him to get interest and dividend pay- 
ments from abroad and to liquidate his capital claims. To all these groups the 
readiness of the U.S. Government to import unlimited quantities of gold is a god- 
send without which they would find themselves in an uncomfortable dilemma: 
they would see their foreign claims blocked and ‘frozen’, or they would have to 
agitate for increased U.S. imports of foreign goods and services and thereby arouse 
the enmity and resistance of the whole of America’s traditionally protectionist 
sentiments. 

The vast American gold purchases during the last ten years have financed | 
additional United States exports at almost no opportunity cost to the American 
economy. The opportunity cost of producing goods for export consists in not being 
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able to utilize the labour force thus engaged in the production of other goods 
calculated to satisfy effective demand at home. But if there is no unsatisfied effec- 
tive demand at home, and the only alternative to producing export goods is unem- 
ployment, then the national opportunity cost of producing additional exports is 
nil. Under the given financial, social and political conditions existing in the 
American economy during the thirties, it proved impossible to increase imports 
or to accept payment for a certain proportion of current exports in any other 
form than gold. Thus the preparedness of the American Government to buy gold 
enabled the United States to export as much as they have in fact exported. Had 
there been no gold imports, exports would have been smaller, and, in their place, 
unemployment larger. The same factors that stood against an increase of imports 
also prevented the export industries from being converted to production for'the 
home market. 

Dr. L. H. Bean of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has estimated that the 
loss in national income owing to unemployment in the United States during the 
nine years from 1930 to 1938 has been $293.000.000.000.” As against this figure, 
the ‘waste’ involved in the accumulation of $23.000.000.000 worth of gold for no 
conceivable purpose other than the creation of additional home employment is 
seen in a more realistic light. Without these gold purchases, i.e. without the 
additional exports made possible by them, the total loss in national income might 
have been very considerably larger. 

It follows that the American gold purchases during the last decade, however 
senseless they look when viewed from the standpoint of real human demand, have 
served as a useful stop-gap in an economy that failed to function properly. To 
exchange export goods for gold is quite rational if failure to accept gold would mean 
a reduction of exports, and unemployment in the export industries. Gold imports, in 
fact, have fulfilled exactly the same function as public works. It is obvious, therefore, 
that if the world at large, and particularly the United States, returns after the war 
to the underemployed and stagnant economic system of the pre-war world, the 
future of gold is fairly well assured. All powerful economic interests will then again 
stand behind the gold-buying policy. 

But let us assume for a moment that the United States, Britain and the other 
major countries,of the world attain a higher level of economic organization at 
which all, or nearly all, economic resources are utilized for the maximum satis- 
faction of human wants. If real human wants are allowed to come into their own, 
then factors of production become universally scarce. Money costs, which in an 
underemployed economy completely fail to represent national opportunity costs, 
begin to do so again. To use factors of production for export goods means not to 

-be able to use them for internal purposes. Exports, consequently, are no longer 
considered an end in themselves, but are the price paid for the importation of 
goods more useful and more costly to produce at home than the exported goods. 

‘Nor is the employment of labour any longer an end in itself, but a means-of achiev- - 
ing the maximum satisfaction of consumers’ wants. Gold, in such circumstances, 
may still be a desirable thing to have. But it can no longer be imported at oppor- 
tunity costs of almost nil. The United States, in particular, which already com- 
mands more gold than it can concéivably use, will compare the economic 
advantage to be gained by importing additional gold with that to be gained from 
importing additional goods of more immediate use, or from diverting industries 
from the foreign to the home market. What is more, the price relationships 
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developing in a fully employed economy are likely to lead to an automatic 
disappearance. of American export surpluses and, consequently, if gold imports 
continue nevertheless, to a devaluation of the dollar. Rather than admit that the 
Americans may discontinue buying gold. 

Gold production, second only to war, is the oldest-established form of public. 
works.? It is the only form of public works the financing of which by the issue of 
fiat money has always been considered fully compatible with orthodox finance.’ 
But this exclusive view now finds a dwindling number of adherents. Almost any- 
kind of public works is now considered legitimate and sound which absorbs 
unemployed resources. Gold production, therefore, which for. so long has had 
almost a monopoly position as the respectable public works project is facing fierce 
competition. Are not houses, roads, power stations, parks and swimming baths 
better things to have than gold? Or if not public works at home, are not public 
works in other countries, such as the industrialization of backward areas by means - 
of Lend-Lease, better things to do than the digging of gold? As soon as we come to 
look upon gold production as a public works project, it is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that mankind could embark upon more fruitful undertakings than this; 
and assoonas gold production loses its monopoly ofrespectability among public works ` 
projects it loses any respectibility whatsoever. It stands out as an anachronism. 

There is the problem of current gold production and there is the probleri of 
existing gold stocks. One of the difficulties of the gold situation arises out of the 
inter-dependence of the two. If current gold production were suspended alto- 
gether, could the present value, or any fixed value, of the existing gold stocks. be 
maintained? If production of new gold is profitable at any given gold price, is it 
possible to suppress it? Can we.continue to use gold for the settlement of inter- 
national balances and at the same time either abolish gold production altogether 
or allow it only for industrial uses?! In a nutshell: Can we have two kinds of 
gold, one for monetary and one for real demand? — No doubt we can. We. have 
two kinds of paper, one morietary, called banknote, cheque, etc., and one ‘real’. 
The cost of producing’ banknotes, or bank credits, is negligible, but conscious 
control by law, internationally enforced, prevents unauthorized persons from 
reaping the profit margin between the cost of production and the value of bank- ` 
notes. The same means, no doubt, could be applied to gold. But once -this is 
envisaged, a situation arises which is little short of the ludicrous. The monetary 
gold, in effect, derives its superior value from the endorsement it receives from one, 
several or all Central Banks. But if such an endorsement can bestow value, why 
not put it on something the production of which requires no outlay in rea] 
resources? Why not take paper? 

There is nothing new in these considerations. ` Against them, it is held that, as 
some means of settling international balances is always likely to be required, gold 
will always be chosen as the most appropriate one. The experience of the last 
decade does not bear out this contention. The problem of ‘Hot.Money’ did not 
arise because capitalists preferred gold to any kind of paper currency, but 
because they preferred dollar balances to either gold or other paper currencies. 
If capitalists had_considered gold the best possible liquid investment, they would 
not have sold it to the American Treasury. They have quite clearly decided the 
issue of gold versus dollar balances in favour“of the latter. The security of the 
institutional basis of dollar balances has been deemed greater than that of 
the institutional basis of the gold price, 
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While it is idle to suggest that the world could not get on merely with the 

- existing gold stock*, without any new production, it is equally idle to suggest that 

~ the world could not get on without any monetary gold at all. Gold is not the 
only commodity which the evolution of society has rendered more or less useless. 
Silver and stage-coaches have met the same fate. The long-term prospects of gold 
production as well as of the value of existing gold stocks are not reassuring. Every 
step designed to further the real economic welfare of mankind is, in the long run, 
a threat to gold production. Every threat to gold production must, in the long run, 
work as a threat against the value of existing gold stocks. 

Once it is realized that-the present position of gold is untenable in the long run, 
the reconstruction problem of gold is seen in the right perspective. One of the 

` purposes of this paper is not to predict the immediate collapse of gold, but to draw 
attention to its possibility. The broad lines of development are clear: the functional 
importance of gold has declined and is declining, and yet the current output of 
gold has increased in a spectacular way; the price of gold has risen, and yet the 
institutional basis supporting that price has narrowed down as never before; 
the determination of statesmen and economists to make the productive system 
subservient to the real demands of consumers is growing, and yet the number of 
people whose livelihood depends upon the production of something not catering 
for any real demands is continuously increasing. The gold position, owing to these 
contradictory developments, is one of increasing instability. Its ultimate fate is 
clear. It is its intermediate fate that should engage serious attention. 

Let us repeat again that gold is, and will continue to be, moderately safe as 
long as the world economic ‘system suffers from stagnation and the inability to 
utilize a considerable proportion of its resources for common welfare. Then gold 
production has a social function, just as any other public works project financed by 
the issue of fiat money. Then export surpluses are a good thing to have for any one 
country and for the world as a whole! because they reduce ‘unemployment. But 
if this situation, so characteristic of the thirties, should cease to prevail during the 
forties, then the willingness of nations to exchange the product of their labour for 
gold instead of useful commodities and the faith of governments in the stability 
of the gold price and the convertibility of gold into paper dollars, paper pout, or 
paper reichsmarks, etc., can no longer be relied upon. 

Economists are inclined to take either the line of laissez-faire — claiming that 
gold is irreplaceable and that things should be left as they are at present — or the 
line of theoretical purity — claiming that gold is useless, that all it does can be 
done more cheaply by other means, and that it should therefore be demonetized 
altogether. The first line is theoretically indefensible; the second, impractical. It 
is suggested that a third line should be taken which starts from the realization that 
gold production is a public works project readily available to any country that is 
able to import gold, and valuable as such; that, being such, it is facing increasing 
competition from other public works projects that yield a more immediate return 
in public welfare and also from non-public economic activities catering to real 
human demand; that the fate of something like one and a quarter million pro- 
ducers’, 60 per cent of whom live in the British Empire, is at present linked up 
with gold production; and that the object of a constructive gold policy, bearing 
in mind the ever-present possibility of gold demonetization, must be to gain time 
for the transfer of the factors of production now engaged. in the gold industry to 
other, and more productive, lines of occupation. : 
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For practical purposes, therefore, gold presents, first of all, an overproduction 
problem. As such it is of a unique kind. The long-term overproduction of useful 
commodities like wheat, cotton, coffee, and so forth, can be made to disappear 
by making real human demand effective. Yet the more this development proceeds, 
the more pressing becomes the overproduction problem of gold — the more reluc- 
tant do nations, conscious of their unsatisfied real demands, become to exchange 
useful goods for the yellow metal. The present arrangement amounts to a 
commodity valorization scheme: a number of governments hold themselves 
ready to buy up, at a fixed price,‘any quantities of gold offered to them. The 
same has been done with other commodities, e.g. coffee. Ifan ordinary commodity 
valorization scheme breaks down because the government concerned is unable 
or unwilling to continue to take up the total supply, the price of the commodity 
in question may experience a very serious fall; yet that fall can never put the new 
price entirely out of relation to the old. Real demand asserts itself; as prices fall, 
effective demand tends to increase. Speculators step in as soon as prices appear to 
have fallen below the level compatible with the maintenance of the required 
supply. But with gold the position is entirely different. If the gold valorization 
` scheme breaks down for only a very short period — if once gold cannot be freely 
sold and the gold price begins to slip — then 


Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall, 
And all the King’s horses and all the King’s men, 
4 Couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty together again. 


Gold, like a monarch, rests on a purely institutional basis. Once that is withdrawn, 
nobody can form even a vague idea about its future worth. Ifa price of $35 per, 
ounce is tóo high, would $15 be correct, or $5, or 20 cents? If the price falls 
below the level necessary to sustain any output at all, would industrial require- 
ments be met out of existing stocks? How long could these last? Nobody can answer 
these questions. Gold, once called in question, may fall into a bottomless pit. 

It is evident that the wind raised by a sudden collapse of the gold price would 
blow nobody any good. The object of policy, therefore; should be to get the gold 
situation under control so as to gain time for an organized process of transition. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the ultimate fate of gold. Maybe it will be found ex- 
pedient to drop gold altogether, or maybe that, once the matter has been taken in 
hand and the danger of any catastrophic development averted for good, mankind 
will find it expedient to continue sacrificing a certain amount of real wealth for the 
purpose of continuing the gold fiction. Since the situation is threatening to get 
out of hand, just because the stream of new gold production has swollen into a 
torrent, the first object of policy should be to reduce the torrent to a stream. What 
happens later can be left to later. 

Thus the practical gold reconstruction problem is a quantitative problem. The 
question is not whether we like or dislike to maintain the present state of affairs, 
but whether we can, or cannot, afford the present gold output; and if we cannot 
afford it, how much of it we could afford. And the principal thesis of this paper is 
that we can afford the more gold the more our economic system stagnates, and the 
less, the more it flourishes. This may sound paradoxical, but it should be quite 
. plain to anybody who realizes that economic stagnation implies inability to use 
economic resources for the satisfaction of real human demands; from which it 
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follows that stagnation enables us, without incurring opportunity costs, to devote 
` factors to the satisfaction of fictional demands like the demand for gold. 

We have already mentioned that the production of gold gives direct employment 
to about one and a quarter million men. This gives a measure of the importance 
of gold production as a public works undertaking. The acquisition of the world’s 
current gold output involves exchanging the output of another one and a quarter 
million men for gold. Full employment in the United States, at 1937 prices, may 
lead to a National Income of about $80,000 millions and to savings of about 
$12,000 millions. If the Americans were to remain the only major buyer of new 
gold, they would have to be willing to invest something like*12 per cent of all 
their current internal savings in an asset of which they have already acquired 
more than they can conceivably use and which they view, even to-day, with 
doubt and apprehension. Internal savings, moreover, are notenough. They:would 
have to have a surplus in their balance of payments of nearly the same magnitude 
to convert internal savings into external purchasing power. That is to say: they 
would have to keep their dollar artificially cheap. An underemployed economy can 
indeed normally derive benefits from keeping its currency cheap in terms of other 
currencies. But a fully employed economy gains by keeping its currency dear. 
To import gold, after full employment has already been reached, necessitates a 
curtailment of other imports or an expansion of exports. Either course of action 
reduces the amount of goods available in the home market and, therefore, creates 
a situation with inflationary possibilities. Since. it also depresses the value of the 
currency, it involves a double sacrifice: the surrender of useful goods exported in 
payment for the gold and a loss in terms of trade. Can the United States be relied 
upon to acquiesce in these sacrifices once we assume it to have achieved full 
employment? 

Or consider Great Britain’s prospective ability to buy gold. If her balance of 
payments can be brought into equilibrium without a too drastic curtailment of 
essential imports, a great deal will have been achieved. The chances that she will 
have the means to indulge i in gold imports.are non-existent, unless she is prepared ` 
to devalue the pound in the most drastic fashion. To absorb only one-sixth of 
current gold production she would have to have a larger balance of payments 
surplus than she has had for over a decade, namely £60 millions.. And if the 
National Income is £6,000 millions, with savings at £600 millions, she would have 
to invest 10 per cent of all her savings in gold, to buy only one-sixth of the output.. 
The United States, Britain, France and Germany accounted, in pre-war times, 
for nearly one-half of the world’s National Income, and for a far larger proportion 
of the world’s total savings. If they do not buy the gold, who will? € 5 
` In 1928, the gold producers expected the world to surrender no more than $400 
millions of its savings to keep them going. Now they expect annually something 
like $1,500 millions. Even that amount might not prove excessive under special 
conditions: (1) if there is widespread economic stagnation; or (2) if there is world- 

‘wide inflation and the purchasing power of all major currencies is cut down to 
something like half of its present value. Neither of these possibilities is desirable 
from anybody’s but the gold producers’ point of view. It is no accident that those 
whose fortunes are tied up with the production of a substantially worthless com- 
modity have a vested interest in all the things which everybody else is doing his 
best to avoid. But there is a third possibility that all the world’s new gold may find 
a market: (3) if all countries, owing to an ideally adjusted balance of payments’ 
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position, are able and willing to buy some gold. Then every country has to invest 
no moré than 3 or 4 per cent of its current savings in gold. Even that is a 
considerable burden for a world still so poverty ridden. Will every nation, large 
or small, rich or poor, victor or vanquished, be willing — out of a pious regard for 
a long-exploded monetary theory — to subsidize the gold producers, 60 per cent 
of whom are living in the British Empire, by buying. a commodity that, convenient 
though it may be, can neither feed, clothe nor house them, nor increase their 
productive capacities? Is the automatic emergence of such an idyllic state of 
affairs something on which the countries whose fortunes are at present linked up 
with the gold-mining industry would be wise to rely? 
They should not rely on it. They should immediately get down to the job of ` 
` devising means for the curtailment of current gold output and for the development 
of alternative lines of production to maintain their prosperity. Their time, for all 
we know, may be running short. They are at the mercy, not of multitudes of 
consumers, but of a few officials in one or two of the world’s Central Banks or 
Treasuries. One administrative decision at Washington can produce the total 
destruction of their fortunes—a decision which (given full employment in the 
United States) need not affect, in any direct way, the well-being of a single 
American citizen. Let nobody believe that the existence of the American gold 
` pile of -$23 billions provides a reliable guarantee against such a decision being 
taken. The value of that gold, as the Americans fully realize, is purely fictitious. 
There is nothing to prevent them from maintaining the present fiction internally 
while, by a refusal to buy additional foreign gold, letting the gold price abroad find 
its own level. 

The gold producers, and the gold-producing countries, should not assume that 
they can choose between leaving things as they are and incurring voluntary losses. 
Their choice lies between risking an uncontrollable collapse of gold and avoiding 
disaster -by the conscious application of restrictive measures, which also mean 
losses but at the same time give them the chance to direct their factors of produc- 
tion into alternative employment. 

What is needed, therefore, is a long-term plan ofa comprehensive nature. It 
would have to include three main lines of action: (1) a gradual reduction of gold 
output; (2) the development of alternative lines of production in the gold-pro- 
ducing countries; and (3) the adjustment of the U.S. balance of payments so that 
America’s international accounts can be settled with the help of gold imports of 
decreasing magnitude. All these policies take time. Immediately steps should be, 
taken to assure that there will be time to pursue them. 

(1) The curtailment of gold output can take two forms: (a) the application of 
producers’ quotas by international agreement and (b) the reduction of the inter- 
national gold price. A drastic reduction of the gold price may make the applica- 
tion of quotas unnecessary by eliminating the marginal producer. In practice, it 
may be found that a combination of both methods will minimize the difficulties 
of adjustment for the gold industry. Owing to the existence of substantial: high- 
grade ore reserves in South Africa (see above), it is unlikely that a moderate reduc- 
tion in price alone would have any noticeable effect upon total output. The aim 
of the restrictive policy should be to reduce the value of current gold production 
within a short period of time to certainly not more than the world total of 1928, 
i.e. $400 millions. What happens after that need not be decided now. 

(2) This paper is not the place to discuss the alternative lines of employment 
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‘which could and should be developed in the gold-producing countries to take up 
the slack of a declining gold output. There can be no doubt that these lines can 
be found, provided a conscious international control of the gold situation gives 
security during the period of transition. South Africa, of course, is facing the big- 
gest problem, and should be given every kind of assistance. 

(3) Nor can we here discuss the methods by which the U.S. balance of payments 
might be adjusted to a declining flow of gold. If it leaves a larger surplus than 
can be settled by the shipment of new gold, then-the dollar will automatically 
appreciate. It is gold imports, as we have seen, that keep the dollar cheap. What- 
ever the Americans do, there can never be safety in gold-production on the present 
scale. Even if they continue large-scale buying of gold there is no safety in 
tying up one’s fortunes with the production of a commodity which seller and buyer 
know to be substantially a worthless asset. The statesmen of the British Empire 
have to decide whether they wish the economies of their countries to continue to. 
be largely dependent upon what many Americans now have come to consider a 
disguised subsidy. 

A gradual, though drastic, curtailment of current gold pesducdon would seem 
to solve at least one half of the reconstruction problem of gold: it would lighten 
the task of the institutions (mainly the American Treasury) which carry on the 
gold valorization scheme. Is it possible to strengthen the whole scheme by enlarg- 
ing the number of institutions supporting it? The gold situation has become pre- 
carious partly because such a large number of Central Banks have been forced to 
manage without gold. Can this process be reversed? This is, at least, doubtful. 
Nations stripped of international reserves after the war will not starve in order to 
get new ones. They will rather organize their foreign trade and capital relations 
in such a way that they no longer require them. The pre-war technique of inter- 
national exchange settlement can be perfected. A mutual exchange of overdraft ” 
facilities is as good as a gold reserve and can be had without real cost. Long- 
term contracts at fixed prices; bulk buying and bulk selling; direct barter, and so 
forth, all reduce the need for international cash. The readiness of Centr al Banks 
to accumulate new gold reserves will depend upon many factors: the urgency of 
their home demand for imports; the type of organization applied to their foreign 
trade; the amount of unemployment and the availability of useful public works 
projects at home; and their confidence in the stability of the gold price. Whether.it 
will exist at all, it is impossible to say. That their readiness and ability will not be 
great enough for them to absorb the full $1,500 millions worth of annual gold 

` production without the substantial help of the United States, can hardly be 
doubted. 

It is. often suggested that the Gold Problem arises mainly out of the present 
maldistribution of gold stocks, and that ali would be well if only the Americans 
incurred sufficiently great import surpluses to redistribute their gold to the rest 
of the world. Some fifteen years ago, when all major currencies were still ‘based’ 
on gold and a shortage of gold was capabie of producing internal deflation, this 
argument was quite acceptable. But the Gold Problem of to-day is of an entirely 
different nature; it is the uncertainty as to whether the greatly swollen stream of 
new gold production will always find a ready buyer once America manages to 

. achieve full employment and ceases to be the principal importer, which creates 
the problem. If now America should start redistributing her gold, if she should 
augment the stream emanating from the natural gold deposit by releasing large 
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quantities from the artificial gold deposit at Fort Knox, the problem would 
become bigger, not smaller. A large-scale reduction in the American tariff would 
certainly be the most valuable contribution the United States could make towards 
the recovery of world trade after the war; but it would be an equally potent :con- 
tribution towards making the Gold Problem all but insoluble. It should not be 
assumed that the world outside the United States, impoverished as it will be after 
the war, could afford to buy several billion dollars worth of gold every year. It 
is not the willingness of Central Banks to do so which need be questioned, but their 
ability. 

Naturally, a redistribution of the American gold by way of gifts to all the world 
might be a way out. Such gifts could assume the more sophisticated form of long- 
term loans at.a negligible rate of interest. America might subsidize the world by 
letting it have its accumulated gold for nothing and at the same time subsidize the 
gold producers by continuing to buy the whole current output of new gold. It 
lies in her hands to inaugurate a new golden age for gold by becoming Father 
Christmas. She could strengthen the institutional basis supporting the gold price 
by giving every Central. Bank a vested interest in gold. But in doing all this she 
would not solve one bit of the fundamental problem. She would merely bolster 
up, at colossal expense, an institution that has already outlived itself., 

The same applies, of course, even more strongly to an attempt at redistributing 
gold by means of American lending on, what might be called, a commercial basis. 
It might give the appearance as if the American gold were being ‘put to use’. But 
how can one-use gold? By spending it. If the rest of the world borrows gold for 
the purpose of spending it again, it will all flow back to America. And if gold is 
borrowed merely for the purpose of hoarding i it, it is difficult to see what advantage 
there could be for the rest of the world in hoarding gold borrowed from America 
and-paying interest for the privilege of doing so. There may be some advantage in 
being able to dispose of a certain ‘operational’ gold fund to meet short-term deficien- 
cies in the balance of payments. But then, again, why borrow gold for the purpose, 
instead of borrowing short-term dollar balances, which can presumably be had at 
a lower rate of interest? There is little doubt that after the war many. countries . 
will be glad to borrow; but unless they are completely blinded to economic realities 
they will want to borrow consumers’ goods or productive equipment. Ifa nation 
should wish to borrow gold for the purpose of increasing its Central Bank ‘reserves’, 
it should be viewed with grave suspicion. Borrowed gold is a liability; if it is 
passed as an asset and paraded as a reserve, then we are faced with a trick of 

‘window-dressing’ tantamount to a fraud. It may be hoped that this particular 
feature of ‘orthodox finance’, which flourished so disastrously after the last war, 
will not put in a reappearance after this one. It is clear, therefore, that the Gold 
Problem cannot be brought nearer solution by a redistribution of existing stocks. 

We can now sum up. The gold situation is such that it demands decision. There 
are only two practical possibilities that conscious controlling action may become 
unnecessary: if there is world-wide inflation, or if there is world-wide economic 
stagnation. Either of them is highly undesirable. There is a clash, consequently, 
between economic progress and the maintenance’ of the present gold position. 
The long-term prospects for gold are bleak. But a sudden collapse must be avoided. 
In the short run, gold policy must be’ made subservient to war-time needs, 
and nothing else; the more this is done, the better it will be even for gold itself; 
in the medium run, the position of gold must be safeguarded by a systematic curtail- 
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APPROXIMATE GOLD OUTPUT IN 1940 











7 Value of 
. Oz. fine Percentage | Value of gold total exports 
; of total output in 1938* 
($ million) ($ million) 

South Africa 14,000,000 34.7 491 _ 490 
Southern Rhodesia ' 800,000 2 . 28 50 
Gold Coast í 900,000 2.2 Bl 55 
Australia, N.Z., New an. ee 

Guinea 2,100,000 > 5.2 74 750 
Canada - 5,300,000 13.1 186 950 
India a ` 900,000 -7 I0 590 

British Empire 293,400,000 57.9 $820 $2885 
U.S.A. , 4,800,000 11.9 f 169 © 3050 
Russia 4,500,000 ILI 157 250 
Mexico a go0;000 2.2 31 190 
Columbia 600,000 1.6 23 95 
Japan l 900,000 2.1 - 30 755 
Belgian Congo -500,000 1.2 17 90 
Other Countries - 4,900,000 12.0 171 — 

World Total > 40,500,000 100.0 $14.18 g ae 


*Including exports of specie. 


Note. The comparison of the value of gold output with the value of total exports 
of 1938 gives a rough indication of the actual or potential importance of gold 
for the balance of payments of the different countries. , 


= TABLE II 
WORLD OUTPUT OF VARIOUS METALS IN 1938 
(At average Lendon Prices) 


In Million Dollars - 
Silver $110 





Copper 4.50 
Lead - I25 
Gold $1290 mill. : Zinc 105 
To Tin 150 
Nickel 85 
Aluminium 270 
$1295 mill. 


Sources: .Union Corporation Ltd., and League of Nations Statistical 
Yearbook 1939-40. 
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ment of output and reduction of price; in the long run, gold may or may not.survive 
as a monetary metal — no decision is necessary now. 
The Americans have a large, though not the largest, stake in gold. As the 
largest gold owners and the largest current buyers they hold the key in their 
hands. As long as they buy without limit, it would be too much to expect the gold 
producers to curtail their output. One would hope, therefore, that the Americans, 
with all the power in their hands, will give the lead. If they wish to maintain 
‘even part of.the value of their present gold investment, they should insist on an 
organized, controlled reduction of current gold production. Such insistence 
undoubtedly would endanger the present book value of their gold fund. This 
fund should be drastically devalued in terms of dollars. If they do not wish, or are 
unable, to follow this difficult road, they can still maintain the gold price by con- 
tinuing to invest something like 12 per cent of their current savings in a substan- 
tially worthless asset. They are then in the position of the man who, having got 
hold of the bear’s tail, cannot let go. If, however, one day they do let go, they will 
face the loss of an investment even bigger than it is to-day and will spread chaos 
and misery in a world already troubled enough without a sudden collapse of so 
weighty a part of its economic activity.® 
We are told by leading Americans that they will implement the far-reaching 
objectives of the Atlantic Charter by lowering their tariff, opening their home 
market to the outside world, industrializing backward areas through large-scale 
capital exports, and creating full employment at home by raising living standards. 
If they do so— and the whole world hopes that they will — then most of the 
problems now besetting international trade and exchange will be solved. But it 
will rule out the United States-as a major buyer of gold. And if America ceases to 
buy, the gold industry will have to adjust itself to a greatly contracted-market: 


REFERENCES AND NOTES 


1 It is hardly necessary to emphasize that the American gold producers haye 
done everything in their power to make people believe in the indispensability of 
gold. But they alone would never have been strong enough to induce the govern- 
ment to follow its gold-buying policy to the absurd limits it has actually reached, 
had not very much bigger and more general interests stood behind it. 

2 Quoted. in Investigation of Concentration of Economic Power, Part 1, Economic 
Prologue. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1941, p. 159. 

3 The gold producer is in the position of a public works contractor. The gold- 
buying Government, instead of buying a road or a public park, buys the export 
surplus and exchanges it into gold. . 

4 In 1929 15 per cent of the current gold output went into industrjal uses. 
Since then gold output has doubled and the gold price per ounce risen by 70 per 
cent. The dollar value of gold used for industrial purposes in U.S.A. in 1939 was 
only 70 per cent of that in 1924-29. I estimate that at present the industrial 
consumption of gold is something like 3-5 per cent of current output. 

è Total Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments were $11,000 millions 
at the end of 1928 and $29,000 millions at the end of 1940. Gold Reserves outside 
the United States have during the same period increased from about $6,700 
millions to about $7,100 millions. 

€ Since the importation of gold is not included in the item ‘imports of goods and 
services’, the world as a whole has an export surplus exactly equal to the sale of 
new gold by the gold-producing countries. 
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? This, of course, is a guess, based upor. the assumption of an average output 
per head of $1,200. In South Africa the number of persons directly employed in 
the gold mines in 1940 was 420,000, and stores consumed by the mines were worth 
$150 millions, giving employment to an additional, say, 130,000. Thus, 550,000 
men produced the South African gold output worth $491 millions, i.e. an average 
output of about $900 per head. This is probably somewhat below the. world 
average. If the multiplier is brought in, the number of persons (including family 
dependants) vitally affected by a sudden stoppage of gold production may be as 
high as 10 millions. 

s Cf. T. Balogh’s constructive and well-informed article. ‘Some Theoretical 
Aspects of the Gold Problem’, Economica, August 1937. 

® Table II gives a rough comparison between the value of the output of gold 
and that of other meétals in 1938. 


LATIN AMERICA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD © 


By R. A. HUMPHREYS 


INTRODUCTION 

HE United Nations are committed to a post-war policy which guarantees to 
all equal access to the trade and raw material resources of the world and the 
fullest collaboration for improved labour standards, economic advancement 
and social security., For few regions are the implications of these guarantees more 
significant than for the countries of Latin America. Latin America is a continent 
which lives and must continue to live pre-eminently by international trade. It is 
one of the richest:raw material producing areas in the world. It is an-area which, 
as we are now coming to recognize, is under-developed, and effective access to 
raw materials must involve the further development of its potentialities. It has 
been in the past a zone of acute trade rivalries. It may be in the future one of the 
“ few regions left in the world which are capable of offering opportunities for 
immigration on any considerable scale. Finally, large parts of it are undergoing 
processes of social and economic transformation which are likely to result in 

increased political strength as well as changed economic status. 

Latin America presents, therefore, both a challenge and an opportunity. Its 
raw material resources will be immediately needed for the relief of Europe at the 
moment of peace, just as they are providing vital assistance to the United Nations 
now. But also the future development of the Latin American States, their stability 
or instability, their political and economic policies, their problems and prospects, 
must be increasingly important to the rest of the world. It is probable that as a 
result of the present processes of economic and social change some of the Latin 
American States will become far stronger. In any event their attitude is a factor 
which United States policy is likely increasingly to take into account, and while, 
on the one hand, they themselves will jong need the constructive aid which a 
genuinely co-operative system of international economic relations can afford 
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them, their own co-operation is essential in the formulation and application of 
long-term post-war economic policy, and their attitude to long-term post-war 
political problems will be a matter of growing importance. 


LATIN AMERIGA IN TRANSITION 

It is, of course, misleading to speak of Latin America as a whole. The vast area 
which extends over 6,000 miles southwards from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn 
has neither a political nor an economic unity. The twenty Republics of Latin 

America, from Brazil, fifteen times the size of France, to El Salvador, smaller than 
Scotland, differ not only in size, but in wealth, culture, race and population, and 
they are in different stages of political, economic and social evolution. Despite, 
however, the great differences and disparities between them, they retain a certain 
community of aims, aspirations and interests, and they have elements of likeness 
in that in each the sense of nationalism is playing an increasingly important 
part, and that all are still mainly dependent for their prosperity on the export of 
a few staple products. 

Before 1918 these States hardly counted as world Powers. They had indeed been 
represented at the Second Hague Conference. But they were on the periphery of 
international relations. The attitude of the Great Powers towards them was ‘that 

of parents of the old régime: children at the international table should be “seen 
and-not heard” °’. But the association of some of the Latin American States in 
the war of 1914-18 (though these, with the exception of Brazil, were not the 
largest or the most important), and the eventual membership of all of them in the 
League of Nations, gave them a new international status. The League offered to 
them all a platform on which to make their voices heard, and though their intefest 
in Geneva diminished as the prestige of the League declined, for some Latin 
American States the League had much the same emancipating effect as it had for. 
the British Dominions. ; 

It remained for the present war to display the immense strategic importance of 
Latin America in relation both to Europe and to the United States by reason of 
the Atlantic ‘narrows’ between Brazil’s eastern and Africa’s western ‘bulge’. Its 
economic importance had become progressively more obvious. The events of the 
last half century have wrought deep changes in the political, economic and social 
structures of the major Republics. Not till the first World War did manufacturing 
on any appreciable scale gain a foothold. Its growth was then accelerated by the 
advent of the Great Depression and the development of autarky in Europe; and 
while, on the one hand, the economic policies which the Latin American States 
adopted compelled-other States to pay more attention to them, on the other, 
economic -nationalism in Latin America was reflected in determined efforts to 
secure a greater control of-those elements of production and trade which were in 
foreign hands, and in the policy of diversifying production and promoting indus- 
trialization. To this policy the present war has given a new stimulus, just as it has 
stimulated the expansion of trade between the Latin American States themselves 
and with the United States. f a 

The growth that has resulted, and, is resulting, implies a fundamental alteration. 
both in the economic and in the international position of the Latin American 
States, and of Mexico and the major Republics of South America especially. The 
Latin American countries are now not merely objects of policy. They have an 
active political as well as an economic importance. It is significant that the Latin 
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American policy of the United States to-day is based upon the idea of partnership 
among the nations of the New World. 


« 


LATIN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 

Industrialization and diversification are in part a natural expression of? in- 
creased productive efficiency; they are in part a form of insurance against the 
risks of the post-war world. With or without co-cperation from the industrialized 
States of the world, that process will continue. Should it lead, as many expect it to 
lead, to a rising standard of living andincreased purchasing power, it will expand, 
not contract, the markets which Latin America now offers to other countries, 
although it is bound to alter their character. And the co-operation which the 
United Nations are in fact committed to extend, the Latin American States are 
willing to accept; on terms only, however, which recognize their aspirations to be 
masters in their own houses and their insistence on equality of status. ` 

That is the challenge; the need and the opportunity are self-evident. Despite 
the progress made by national development plans before the war and the stimulus 
given them by the war, the Latin American countries are still dependent on 
imports for a large part of their needs in manufactured and processed goods. 
Their economies are still semi-colonial in type, in the sense that they are dependent 
for their prosperity on a few staple exports. Chile, Colombia and Venezuela 
export two-thirds of their mineral production; Argentina exports two-thirds of its 
crops and three-quarters of its livestock. Even Brazil exports half of its total farm 
production. Whereas the United States normally exports less than 10 per cent of 
its national production, the Latin American countries export from one-third to 
one-half, and in some instances far higher proportions. Despite rapid progress, 
moreover, the Latin American States still face grave problems arising from wide- 
spread poverty and inadequate standards of nutrition, except in a few favoured 
areas, They are still in urgent need of capital and technical resources, and without 
these and a substantial increase in population they are unlikely to be able fully 
to develop their great natural wealth. Brazil, for example, potentially the richest 
of the Latin American States, occupies an area larger than the United States and 
contains a population smaller than that of the British Isles. Argentina, the 
most industrialized of the Republics except for Brazil, is more than four times the 
size of France and has less than a third of its population. 

These are general problems, some of which are characteristic of young and 
developing countries long dependent on international trade for their prosperity . 
but which are now engaged in the expansion of their industrial life and productive 
activity and which are anxious to secure a greater measure of independence from 
foreign control and market fluctuations. But the war has brought fresh problems. 
In 1940, by reason of the blockade and theshortage of shipping, the Latin American 
producer lost markets in Europe which normally absorbed some $500,000,000 
worth of Latin American products. He faced the problem of finding new markets 
for 30 per cent of the world’s normal exports of coffee, and 26 per cent of the 
world’s exports of maize, to take only two of the surpluses accumulating on Latin 
American shores; and while the more immediate problem has become the shortage 
of imported supplies, by reason of the continued shipping scarcity and the war 
production programme of the United States, huge surpluses remain, particularly 
in Argentina, while others have been created in the Caribbean area and in Brazil. 
Finally, the war-time expansion of other basic industries in Latin America, the 
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revival of old and the establishment of new, may create for the Latin American 
countries one of the major problems of the peace by reason of falling prices and 
reduced demand, unless appropriate steps are taken by international action. 

Tentative measures to this end (as will be seen) have already been taken; but 
failure to solve either the particular or the general economic problems of Latin 
America may well entail disastrous political consequences for these countries as 
well as serious effects upon international trade. In political life the Latin American 
States are displaying an increasing maturity. Some of them may yet be destined 
to experience violent social change; but in others there is either an increasing 
approximation between democratic forms and democratic practice or an in- 
creasing recognition that government should not be either arbitrary or 
absolute. These tendencies will themselves be strengthened by the victory of the 
United Nations. But economic dislocation or frustration in Latin America carries 
with it the prospect that ambitious leaders may pervert present nationalistic 
tendencies into extremist forms; they enhance the possibility that ancient rivalries 
- and competing ambitions may flare into open conflict. And both present dangers 
and past experience of German economic penetration, with political implications, 
show that neither the United States nor the other United Nations can remain 
indifferent to developments which imperil either the political or the economic 
security of the Latin American States. 


NATIONAL AND HEMISPHERE PLANNING 

‘The prolongation of the war’, declared Sr. Ruiz Guiñazú, the Argentine 
Foreign Minister, at the Third Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American Republics at Rio de Janeiro in January, 1942, ‘will change... the 
economic structure of the countries of this continent and also the structure of their 
foreign trade’.* And the Rio Conference, which Mr. Wayne Taylor, the United 
States Under-Secretary of Commerce, has described as the ‘Inter-American 
Charter of Western Hemisphere Economic Development’, itself showed that war- 
time planning and post-war. planning in the Americas are not and cannot be 
divorced. 

National planning is no novelty in Latin America. In most of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries measures of one sort and another, not always wisely conceived 
or successfully executed, have been taken for the control of the production, 
distribution and prices of individual commodities or the supervision of various 
branches of the national economies, such as agriculture and foreign trade.‘ It is 
only necessary to refer to the various regulatory boards in Argentina, for example, 
and to the exchange control and price control machinery that have been a 
conspicuous feature in Latin America since the advent of the Great Depression. 
“In Mexico, and to some extent in Brazil and Chile, still more far-reaching plans 
have been undertaken. The first Six Year Plan in Mexico called for little less than 
a complete reorganization of the social and economic structure of the country. 
The 1937 Constitution of Brazil provided for a National Economic Council which 
was ‘to promote the corporative organization of the national economy’. The 
programme of the Popular Front Government in Chile was essentially ‘New Deal’ 
in character; and less ambitious programmes of national development are in 
operation in Colombia and Venezuela. 

These plans embrace a wide variety of ends and purposes — the control of 
over-production, the diversification of agriculture, the stimulation of home 
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industries, national control of the elements of production and trade, the improve- 
ment of social conditions. But their general aim is clear. It is the achievement of 
a more balanced economy, the development of the natural and human resources 
of the Latin American countries under national control, economic expansion free 
from external financial and political domination, and the re-shaping of social 
institutions. 

The war has emphasized the urgency of some of the problems which these plans 
were designed to solve while placing fresh obstacles in the way of their fulfilment. 
It has glaringly revealed the weaknesses of the economic structure of the Latin 
American States, thus increasing their anxieties to attain a greater measure of 
self-sufficiency. It has created new and special problems or intensified old and 
familiar ones, with which it is evident thet the Latin American countries cannot 
grapple alone. Indeed, it is probable that, without the assistance extended by the 
United States, economic dislocation in Latin America would have culminated 
in political disorder. Finally, it has demonstrated the need of inter-American 
co-operation in the interests both of the economic and political defence of the 
continent and of the mobilization of its resources on behalf of the war effort of 
the United Nations. 

The results are far-reaching. In the first place, the movement towards the 
establishment of closer relations, particularly closer economic relations, between. 
the Latin American States themselves, has been intensified. Not only has the 
increase in intra-Latin American trade been notable, when the difficulties of 
exchange between primary producing countries, the natural and artificial barriers 
which hinder it, and the lack of transport and marketing facilities, are taken into 
account; but also tentative steps have been taken towards the creation of larger 
market units (as in the Conference of the River Plate States in February 1941); 
to forestall competitive development (as in the Agreement between Argentina and 
Brazil in November 1941); to improve the possibilities of reciprocal trade and 
open up new resources (as in the Agreements concluded in 1941 and 1942 between 
Bolivia on the one hand and Brazil and Argentina respectively on the one); 
and even towards the establishment of customs unions. 

These developments may mean a new era in the trade of the Latin inean 
countries between themselves. But, secondly, the United States has now become 
both the-chief market and the chief source of supply of the Latin American States. 
The markets lost in Europe in 1940 have not indeed been replaced. Nevertheless, 
the war production programme of the United States has enormously increased 
Latin American exports to the United States; and in 1941 Latin America’s 
unfavourable trade balance with the United States was converted into a favourable 
balance. Meanwhile Mr. Hull’s Reciprocal, Trade Agreement programme, 
initiated in 1934, has been continued and has resulted in the signing during the 
war of an Agreement, negotiated after great difficulties and delays, with Argentina 
as well as of agreements with Uruguay, Peru, and Mexico. 

Finally, inter-American economic cc-operation has entered a new.. phase. 
First, by means of loans, quota agreements, the purchase of surplus commodities 
and by special arrangements to supply Latin America’s immediate import needs, 
the United States has sought to mitigate the impact of the war on the Latin 
American economies. Secondly, by the purchase of strategic materials, by 
bilateral agreements for the inténsification of national production, and by fostering 
the development of non-competitive products, it. is endeavouring not only to 
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mobilize the resources of the continent for the purposes of war but to develop and 
rebuild the Latin American economies for the pursuits of peace. Of the former 
type of measure it is enough to instance the loans of the Export-Import Bank, 
which has directed its lending power to easing the critical situation in which many 
of the Latin American States found themselves in the first two years of the war 
and to facilitating imports from the United States; the Inter-American Coffee . 
Agreement of November 1940, designed to apportion exports between fourteen 
Latin American producing countries; the application in Peru of some of the 
principles of crop reduction practised in the United States in return for the pur- 
chase by the United States of cotton surpluses; and the agreements for the pur- 
chase of surplus Brazilian cocoa, coffee and Brazil nuts. Of the latter type, the most 
obvious examples are the numerous agreements for the purchase of strategic _ 
minerals, the plans entered into with Mexico and Brazil for the exploitation of ~ 
their productive resources, including iron and steel in Brazil and minerals in 
Mexico, the establishment of the Peruvian Amazon Corporation, the Ecuadorean 
and Bolivian Development Corporations, the Haitian-American Agricultural 
Development Corporation, and the investigations now being conducted for the 
development of non-competitive products. 

Between these types of measures no hard and fast line can be drawn. The 
Export-Import Bank loans, for example, are in part designed to strengthen the 
Latin American economies in the long run by promoting the development of 
natural resources and the improvement of communications. The Cotton Agree- 
ment with Peru may foreshadow a more general adaptation of New Deal principles to 
Latin American surplus problems and may prove to be the nucelus of a far-reach- 
ing hemispheric crop-control programme. Clearly, national planning has merged 
into hemisphere planning; plans for relief and supply insensibly shade into plans ` 
for recovery and reform. The ‘Good Neighbour’ policy speaks in the benevolent 
language of a New Deal for the Americas. And while a large number of United 
States agencies are directly concerning themselves with Latin American problems, 
a network of inter-American machinery has been established to deal with the 
present and future problems of the hemisphere. Of this, the central cog, so far as 
economic problems are concerned, is the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, established by the Panama Conference in 1939 and given 
wider powers by the Havana and Rio Conferences in 1940 and 1942. The Com- 
mittee was responsible for the Inter-American Coffee Agreement of 1940, and its 
sub-committees have been engaged on similar schemes for cotton and cocoa. It 
drafted the Convention (not yet ratified) of the Inter-American Bank, designed to 
assist both in the financing of economic development in Latin America and in the 
exchange of commodities. And it created in 1940 the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission, charged with increasing United States imports of non-compe- 
titive products from Latin America, with stimulating the trade of the Latin 
American countries with each other and with encouraging the development of 
industry i in Latin America. The Commission is now aided by national committees 
in twenty countries. 

- The economic structure of Latin America, and with it the partir of its foreign 
tide: are thus visibly changing. But it is obvious that the transition from a war- 
time to a peace-time economy, like that from a peace-time to a war-time economy, 
will create fresh problems. In Chile and Bolivia, for example, the fear has been 
expressed that the increased production of strategic minerals now required by the 
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United States will result in the accumulation of surplus stocks at the end of the 
war. The development of products to replace Far Eastern sources of supply raises 
the question of what will happen when those cheaper sources are again available, 
or alternative methods of producing substitutes are employed. Care should be 
taken, the President of the Brazilian Council on Foreign Trade has pointed out, 
that efforts made in the common cause should entail the least possible depression, 
over-production or loss of markets. Finally, the problem of foreign investments 
has created a serious difficulty in the past, and the availability both of capital and 
technical resources may be one of the problems in the post-war period in view of 
urgent and competing demands elsewhere. ; 

These are serious preoccupations. It is significant that in establishing the 
Féderal Commission on Economic Planning, to advise the Mexican Ministry of 
National Economy, the President of Mexico pointed out the need for systematic 
and co-ordinated study of the principal economic problems that may arise for 
Mexico at the end of the war.* In the United States a variety of organizations, 
ranging from the State Department, the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs and the Board of Economic Warfare to the National Planning 
Association and the Council on Foreign Relations, are concerning themselves 
with the post-war as well as the war-time problems of Latin America.” And the 
Rio Conference in January 1942 was concerned almost as much with the future 
development and economic welfare of the Latin American States as with the 
present mobilization of the resources of the hemisphere. Its XXVth Resolution 
declared that it was ‘an imperative necessity for the countries of America to 
increase their productive capacity; to secure, from their international trade, 
returns which will permit them adequately to remunerate labour and improve 
the standard of living of workers; to protect and preserve the health of their 
peoples and develop their civilization and culture’. It déclared that ‘collective 
security must be founded not only on political institutions but also on just, effective 
and ‘liberal economic systems’; and, on the grounds that it was indispensable to 
undertake the immediate study of the bases for this new economic and political 
order, the Conference provided for the summoning of an Inter-American Technical 
Economic Conference, and it entrusted the Inter-American Juridical Committee 
(now in session at Rio de Janeiro) with the task of studying the problems of 
post-war international organization, and the Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee with that of studying post-war economic problems. 


THE TWO AMERIGAS 

The United States is thus committed, in collaboration with the Latin American 
States, to a policy designed to foster the development of its neighbours and 
promote their welfare. In this it is pursuing a policy not of impractical idealism 
but of enlightened self-interest. Mr. Henry Wallace has said that half the popula- 
tion of Latin America lives on incomes of $100 a vear or under. Such conditions 
do not make for good customers.* Neither do they make for good neighbours, for 
political stability or for democratic institutions. And the economic policy of the 
United States in Latin America, early moved by the growth of German barter 
trade, and then stimulated by the fear of an Ax's-dominated Europe, has been 
grounded as much on permanent strategic and political interests as on commercial ` 
considerations. By assisting the Latin American States to diversify their economies 
in their own interests, with the result tha: they will become more complementary 
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to one another and to the United States, the United States is endeavouring not 
only to promote the economic welfare `of its neighbours and to reduce their 
dependence on fluctuating prices in world markets and on the bargaining power 
of industrial nations, but to link the Americas more closely together both now 
and permanently. 

Speaking at the Havana Contee in June 1940, Mr. Cordell Hull declared: 
‘The American nations can build a system of economic defence that will enable 
each of them to guard itself from the dangers of economic subordination from 
abroad and of economic distress at home’.* ‘We are now embarked’, the Mexican 
Foreign Minister has said, ‘on a programme of economic integration for the 
present war and for the peace that will follow it’;® and Sr. Ruiz Guiñazú, the 
Argentine Foreign Minister, speaking at the Rio de Janeiro Conference in January 
1942, expressed his belief that the American Republics would ‘develop into a 
territory of economic solidarity’ with a minimum of restrictions. !+- 

Much has been said on these lines; and in the far reaching change that is now 
taking place in the economic structure of Latin America, the position of the 
United States is likely to be greatly strengthened. The present war, moreover, has 
not only bound together the economic life of the Americas more closely than ever 
before; it has intensified the degree of political co-operation between the Republics 
of the New World. 

As long ago as 1928 President Roosevelt wrote: ‘Single-handed intervention by 
us in the internal affairs of other [American] nations must end; with the co- 
operation of others we shall have more order in this hemisphere and less dis- 
like .. .?;+2 and the Good Neighbour policy which began under President Hoover 
as the negative process of refraining from intervention in the affairs of the Latin 
American States became under President Roosevelt the positive process of actively 
seeking the co-operation of the Latin American States in the affairs of the western 
hemisphere. It was not merely a recognition that the previous interventionist 
diplomacy of the United States in the Caribbean area had outlived its usefulness 
and was in fact endangering both the political and the economic relations of the 
United States with Latin America; nor was it only a recognition of the increasing + 
importance of the Latin American States; it was a genuine expression of that 
idealism which characterizes United States opinion at its best and which, however 
thwarted by other influences, or misapplied, is a continuing and fundamental 
factor in United States foreign policy. 

Its application has shown that Pan-Americanism, or the association of the States 
of the New World together, is capable of becoming something more than a mere 
function of the policy of the United States. The aim of the United States to bring 
the American nations to act together both in policy and in defence’ has met, 
indeed, with a high degree of success. Already before the war the sphere and scope 
of the Pan-American Conferences had been widened, and by the machinery 
established for consultation in the event of a threat to the peace of the hemisphere, 
the Monroe Doctrine itself had been afforded some basis of continental support. 
Since the war the Foreign. Ministers of the American Republics have met on three 
occasions, ‘at Panama in 1939, at Havana in 1940, and at Rio de Janeiro in 1942. 
The Havana Conference placed on a Pan-American basis the United States 
doctrine which prohibits the transfer of European territories in the western 
hemisphere to non-American Powers. The Rio Conference provided for the 
establishment of an Inter-American Defence Board and an Emergency Advisory 
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Committee for Political Defence. Other new boards have been set up and further 
special conferences have been held. And while the machinery of inter-American 
political and defensive co-operation has thus been strengthened, the United States 
has also entered into bilateral arrangements with a number of Latin American 
States. Lease-Lend aid has been extended for the purpose of improving defences. 
Joint Defence Boards have been established with Mexico and Brazil; and the work 
now being done for the rapid completion of the Pan-American Highway. has 
obviously both a strategic and a political significance. 

The war, then, has revealed not only the great importance attached by the 
United States to the attitude and policy of the Latin American States, and 
(despite the hesitations of Argentina and Chile) the remarkable measure of agree- 
ment reached between the twenty-one Republics, but (again despite the hesita- 
tions of Argentina and Chile) the increased vitality of the Pan-Americanidea. Pan- 
Americanism has become a political idea with a social and economic content. But, 
politically, this new-found solidarity of the western hemisphere rests upon a 
delicate balance of forces. The Good Neighbour policy has gone far to dissipate 
the legacy of suspicion left by the previous record of United States policy; but 
suspicion remains. The Latin American countries possess a high degree of national 
consciousness. ‘They have shown, even in the most critical circumstances, a strong 
jealousy of their national sovereignty and their national independence. The fear 
of United States economic and political power is deeply ingrained. A plan in 
1940, for example, for organizing a hemisphere cartel for staple western hemisphere 
products met with widespread hostility in Latin America (as well as, incidentally, 
in the United States). These susceptibilities are greatest in the case of Argentina, - 
which has ratified not more than half a dozen Pan-American Conventions, which 
competes with Brazil for leadership in South America, and which has aspired to 
something approaching hegemony at its end of the continent. Argentina, more- 
over, has been bitterly mortified by the United States tariff and the exclusion of 
its meats from United States markets on hygienic grounds, and both culturally 
and economically its connections with Europe are far closer than its connections 
with the United States. But for all the Latin American States the United States, 
however wise its policy, is in the position of an over-mighty neighbour, and still in 
many respects.a neighbour whose ways they find it difficult to understand. 

The problem, therefore, of harmonizing the political interests of the Latin 
American States and the United States within a closed Pan-American framework 
would not be easy; and while it is now obvious that the western hemisphere is not 
strategically self-contained, neither is it, nor is it likely to become (except at the 
cost of enormous sacrifice), economically self-contained. The dependence of the 
Latin American countries on the markets of the United States decreases from north 
to south. Three groups of countries may be distinguished, on the basis of pro- 
duction and trade. There is first a Caribbean group, whose trade is closely 
integrated with that of the United States, and whose products are mostly not 
competitive with those of the United States. Secondly, there is what may be 
called an Andean group, consisting of Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, whose trade is 
roughly divided between the United States and Europe. And thirdly, there is a 
southern group, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Paraguay, whose pro- 
ducts are for the most part competitive with those of the United -States.1* And 
where some of these products, as in Brazil, are not competitive, they are produced 
in excess of United States demand. ee 
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The division, of course, is an extremely rough one. In each group there are 
particular. variations which modify, though they do not invalidate, the general 
statement. The fact remains that Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil and Chile normally ` 
account for more than half the total exports of Latin America; and in 1938, 
though the United States took about one-third of the exports of Brazil, it absorbed 
less than 15 per cent of those of Chile, less than g per cent of those of Argentina, 
and only 4 per cent of those of Uruguay. For the western hemisphere economic 
equilibrium in isolation from other parts of the world is, then, a task of enormous . 
difficulty. Even if its trade were so rearranged as to secure the nearest possible 
approach to Pan-American autarky, if sources of supply could be found for the 
$3,200 million worth of goods normally bought from outside the hemisphere and 
markets for the $4,100 million worth normally sold outside it,+4 it could not be 
easy to integrate Argentina, for example, into a self-contained ee 
economy. 

Much is indeed being done to reduce this problem to more agnaeeable propor- 
tions. It is obvious that the effect of the national development plans now in 
operation and of the stimulation of non-competitive products will be to increase 
the possibilities of reciprocal trade. Commodity control schemes at least serve to 
reduce competition between exporting countries, and to assure markets for 
specific quantities. But the problem of the great agricultural surpluses, cotton, 
coffee, maize and wheat, cannot be satisfactorily solved in the western hemi- 
sphere alone. The basic problem of competitive exports:remains; and any plans 
for hemispheric self-sufficiency involve sacrifices on the part of the Latin American 
States (as well as the United sa so great that it is not easy to forenet their 
acceptance. 


INTERNATIONAL STRUCTURE 

In the future, then, as in the past, Britain and continental Europe must still 
furnish for the southern Latin American States those markets which the United 
States cannot supply except at the cost of grave distress to its own primary pro- 
ducers. Plans for western hemisphere self-sufficiency are counsels of despair, 
based upon the assumption of a world organized for war, not for peace. Nor are 
such plans seriously pursued. Itis in fact to the resumption of international trade 
on multilateral and non-discriminatory lines that the Republics of the New World 
look for their prosperity. At Havana in 1940 they affirmed their belief in the 
‘liberal principles of international trade’. At Rio de Janeiro in 1942 they declared 
that collective security must be founded on ‘just, effective and liberal economic 
systems’ and that ‘a new order of peace must be supported by economic principles 
which will ensure equitable and lasting international trade with equal oppor- 
tunities for all Nations’. One resolution at Rio, proposed by El Salvador, did 
suggest that the American republics should study the desirability of making an 
exception in the commercial agreements which they concluded with nations. 
outside the western hemisphere of-the treatment which they extended to each 
other. But to this the United States expressed strong dissent, as it has in fact set its 
face against customs unions and other discriminatory arrangements. On the 
United States’, the Argentine Central Bank has recently declared, ‘on their 
domestic and foreign economic policy in the post-war period, depends to a great 
extent whether world trade and the international monetary system are to be 
reconstructed on a sound basis or whether trade is to be subdivided and strangled. 
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in innumerable water-tight compartments on a barter basis’;+® and, in concluding 
a recent barter agreement with Spain, the Argentine Foreign Minister took care ` 
to affirm the preference of Argentina for ‘multilateral trade on the basis of equal 
opportunities ensured by the neouditional and unlimited most-favoured-nation 
clause’. 1° 

As national planning has E into hemisphere planning, so,- therefore, 
hemisphere planning must merge into ‘spherical planning. The connections of 
the Latin American States with Great Britain and continental Europe are no less 
important to them than their connections with the United States. Just as the 
British navy has always played a vital part in the protection of the Latin American 
States, so also Britain has contributed decisively to their development. Its econo- 
mic interests in the Latin American area are still important, widespread and 
diversified. To Europe, moreover, the Latin American States are united by 
cultural as well as economic ties. But it is not merely that the influence of Latin 
Europe on Latin America is still profound, or tkat a strong economic nexus 
exists between Great Britain in particular and some of the Latin American States. 
But also the interests of the Latin American States demand the re-establishment of . 
normal channels of trade with the Old World, and the problems of their expanding 
economies cannot be solved within the framework of hemisphere self-sufficiency. 
If Europe were organized as an economic bloc on Nazi lines, it is doubtful how 
long some of the Latin American States would or could resist its attractive force 
or penetrative power. In a free world the economic inter-dependence of the New 
World and the Old is as much to the interests of the United States as to the Latin 
American States; for Britain access to Latin American markets and sources of 
supply is a vital necessity; and, in the modern world, no nation can remain 
prosperous so long as others are not. 

The peace, however, will bring no automatic solution of the problems of the 
Latin American States and of their relations with tae United States on the one 
hand and Great Britain and continental Europe on the other. The future 
obviously depends on the will and ability of the United Nations to implement the 
programme to which they are committed by the Atlantic Charter and the Mutual 
Aid Agreement. Should the United States seek to promote hemisphere isolation 
and self-sufficiency, then the programme of the United Nations is ruined at the 
outset. Should the other United Nations. prove indisposed to implement their 
promises, then the United States will be forced to think hemispherically and not 
spherically. In either case the prospect must be envisaged of a world organized in 
competing economic units with trade ‘subdivided and strangled in innumerable 
water-tight compartments’, and what Mr. Sumner Welles has described as the 
‘bitter fruit’ of the ‘folly’ and ‘lack of vision’ of the inter-war period will have been 
eaten in vain. 

These dangers have not been absent from Latin American minds. For the Latin 
American States the United States has been a refuge in time of trouble. But the 
fear remains that Mr. Henry Wallace’s Century of the Common Man might be dis- 
placed by Mr. Henry Luce’s American Century, that the Good Neighbour policy 
might not survive or might be transformed by a wave of United States imperialism. 
Such a contingency would contain within it the seeds of the destruction of the 
whole Latin American policy of the United States. The Latin American States 
will always be disposed to find in Europe a counterbalance to the United States. 
But should the United States now retire into isolation or should it use the Good, 
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Neighbour policy to promote hemispheric isolationism, or imperialism, that 
motive will be powerfully reinforced. The Good Neighbour policy, however, has 
captured the imagination of the United States people and it is an eminently 
practical as well as an idealistic policy. It is much more probable that whatever — 
modifications it may undergo, the future policy of the United States will be 
influenced by a studied regard for the susceptibilities of the Latin American States, 
which are themselves gaining in strength and power, and whose importance to the ~“ 
United States is increased by the economic assistance that it is now extending to.--— 
them. The United States, indeed, may well find itself in much the same situation 
vis-a-vis the Latin American States as Great Britain found itself vis-a-vis the 
British Dominions after 1918. 

In these circumstances the Pan-American system is itself likely to be greatly 
strengthened. That system is to-day the surest instrument for safeguarding the 
internal peace of the hemisphere and’ for promoting the fuller use of the natural 
resources of the hemisphere for the pursuits of peace. It may or may not develop , 
into an American League of Nations, as some Latin American statesmen have 
advocated. But whatever its development, it is not necessarily an isolationist 
system. The inter-American system, Mr. Sumner Welles has said, ‘constitutes the 
only example in the world to-day of a regional federation of free and independent 
peoples’. But, ‘it should’, he added, ‘constitute a cornerstone in the world structure 
of the future’. “The past generation’, President Roosevelt has been reported as 
saying, ‘was concerned with constructing the machinery through which this 
hemisphere would work together. The next generation will be concerned with the 
methods by which the New World will live together with the Old’. And if, in the . 
United States view, Pan-Americanism is not an isolationist doctrine, neither is it, 
nor is it likely to become so, in the Latin American view. It is, the Mexican 
Foreign Secretary, Sr. Padilla, has said, ‘a road leading to more efficient universal 
co-operation’.1? All of the Latin American States were, at one time or another, 
members of the League of Nations. Half of them still are; and Latin American 
loyalty to the League was in part responsible for the failure of the United States 
to impose its neutrality legislation on the Pan-American system at the Buenos 
Aires Conference in 1936. In 1938 the Lima Conference recommended that the 
Pan-American Union should co-operate with other international bodies in 
technical matters, though not in those of a political nature. The Union has 
maintained cordial relations with the International Labour Office. Quite recently 
the first Inter-American Social Security Congress at Santiago decided to create a 
permanent organization to work with the I.L.O. Should the United States be 
prepared to co-operate in the re-establishment of some future world system of 
political and economic security, the Pan-American organization may well operate 
within the framework of that system; it is almost inconceivable that if such a 
system were established the Latin American States would be prepared to remain 
outside it; and the possible inclusion of Canada within both a Pan-American 
regional system and a world system may serve still further to integrate the 
particular with the general. 


CONCLUSION 
The strength or weakness of isolationist doctrines in the two Americas at the end 
of the war will to some extent depend on the nature of the policies adopted for the 
reconstruction of Europe and the rehabilitation of world trade. In this last the 
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Latin American States are intimately concerned, and they have made clear their 
own dislike for discriminatory systems. ‘It is not enough’, the great liberal journal, 
La Prensa, of Buenos Aires, has written, ‘ta speak vaguely about liberty, if Great 
Britain understands this in terms of continuing the system of imperial preference, 
and the United States its disastrous tariff policy of 1930’.18 The reconciliation of 
the conflicting interests of the Latin American States, Great Britain and the 
United States will not be easy. It can only be achieved within the framework of a 
programme such as that to which the United Nations are in fact committed. The 
problems of the New and the Old Worlds cannot be solved apart. A peace based 
on the programme now outlined will remove the need ‘for hemisphere self-suffi- 
ciency. It will not remove the need for hemisphere development. That is a task 
to be undertaken in partnership with the Latin American States by Great Britain 
and the United States; and in its success the wide and varied interests of both 
Powers in Latin America become not narrowly competitive but parallel. The 
will to co-operation already exists; the Wheat Agreement and the working of the 
Combined Boards are examples of the practice. The choice is between inter- 
national collaboration in assisting countries whose economies are now passing 
out of the ‘colonial stage’, or a clash of interests in trade and trading policy which 
will seriously endanger Anglo-American relations in the post-war world. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


Since our last number went to press Mr. Barrett Whale has become Associate 
Editor of this journal. Mr. Whale, who is the author of well-known works on 
economics, is Reader in Economics (with special reference to Banking and 
Currency) at the London School of Economics. At the same time Mr. Edward 
Osborn, Publications Officer at the Royal Institute of International Affairs, has 
become Secretary to the Journal. 


THE BRITISH TARIFF 


MONG the factors which may reduce the cordiality of relations between 
Å Britain and the United States after the war is the holding of inquests, without 
the necessary understanding, on the respective tariff policies of the two 
countries in the inter-war period. A contribution to the understanding of British 
policy by Americans is made in The British Tariff Movement,* in which Professor 
Marvin E. Lowe has carefully traced the course of opinion in the most relevant 
British quarters from 1g00 to 1932. It must be admitted, however, that even those 
Englishmen who share Professor Lowe’s Free Trade convictions may feel that the 
real difficulty of the British position in 1932 is insufficiently stressed. 
` That it should be presented in its true perspective is especially important because 
the position after this war, both in Britain and the United States, is likely to 
contain elements of similarity to that of the years 1931-34, namely, an active United 
States balance of current payments and a British balance which, if not controlled 
for some considerable time, would become highly passive. In such circumstances 
it is economically (though not necessarily politically) easy for the United States 
to lower trade barriers, but economically (as well as politically) difficult for the 
United Kingdom to avoid raising them. 

It does not follow that because tariffs, like other measures of economic policy, 
are brought into existence through the political pressure of interested parties, 
their causes and cures are to be sought only in the political field. It is important 
to realize the variety of motives which may be responsible for their enactment. 
Apart from that of sectional interest, which operates in all countries, and from 
general considerations of military security (which have been less strong in 
Britain and America than in most countries), there is the desire to secure equili- 
brium in the balance of payments without the sacrifice in the real terms of trade — 
and the danger of capital flight — which currency depreciation would involve, 
or the similar sacrifice and the worse certainty of depression inherent in deflation. 
In fact, trade-barriers, like their counterparts export-subsidies, may be used simply 
as weapons for improving a country’ s terms of trade at the expense of the outside 
world, or for maintaining them in circumstances where alternative policies would 
involve their deterioration. 

The practically important thing to realize in this connection is that a curb can 
be put on the growth of trade-barriers, and their ultimate reduction affected only 
if (among many other necessary conditions), there is international agreement 
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about the means which particular countries may use in emergencies to restore 
badly disturbed equilibria without too much kardship. Otherwise, they will 
inevitably take whatever means promise best, and, if their neighbours do not | 
acquiesce in these policies, a general battle of restrictionism will-ensue. This 
agreement will be secured only if the nature of the problem is clearly seen. 


‘HIS MAJESTY’ S FOREIGN SERVICE’ 


The White Paper Proposals for the Reform of the Foreign Service (Cmd. 6420) has 
been deservedly well received, and Mr. Eden has announced that some of its 
recommendations will shortly be put into. effect. Except for one paragraph the 
paper is refreshingly direct. The exception is the paragraph on the admission of 
women to the service: it solemnly reminds us that the Secretary of State has 
already ‘announced his readiness to regard’ the report of the committee of 1934 
‘as no longer necessarily being the last word on the subject.’ We may suppose that 
this paragraph has been included as a specimen of the grand style. The rest ofthe 
paper, recognizing frankly that reforms are needed, is straightforward in both 
diagnosis and prescription. Summarizing the current criticisms of the Diplomatic 
Service it points out that they are often overstated and that some of them ascribe 
to the diplomatist a responsibility for policy which belongs to the Cabinet. But 
it admits that the modern diplomatist needs a more intimate understanding ‘of © 
economic and social problems and of labour movements, and that his training - 
and experience ought to be wider. Besides these specific requirements it admits 

_ that in some respects there is a need for greater efficiency. It proposes a number of 
changes of machinery which, taken together, and provided they are administered 
in practice in the vigorous and open-minded spirit which we may well expect, 
should lay the groundwork of a thoroughly efficient service. 

In the first place there is to be a unified and self-contained Foreign Service, 
combining the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, the Commercial Diplo- 
matic Service and the Consular Service, but separated in all ranks from the Home ` 
Civil Service. -This will mean a greater variety of experience for members of the 
service, a wider choice of men for responsible posts and the greater flexibility 
which must result from an increase in the numbers available for particular duties. 
It will take time to have its full effect, since the sresent members of the services 
have had very different careers and experience; but its full advantages are to be 
ensured by two further changes. The simpler of these is the facilitating of retire- 
ment: money is to be provided to enable memters of the service who are not 
suitable for the highest posts to retire honourably, as officers in the fighting 

. Services customarily do, before they reach high seniority. This will need legisla- 
tion; but no one will question the soundness of tke principle. The more compli- 
cated change is the reorganization of recruitment and training so as to admit 

' candidates from any social sphere and to give them the necessary vocational 

equipment at the expense of the State. It is perhaps fortunate that, in a transi- 
tional period after the war, a number of suitable candidates will be available who ` 
are already wholly or partially trained by war service under the Foreign Office 
itself or in other civilian services or in the armed forces. They will fill up the 
immediate vacancies, and there will be time to bring into gradual operation the 
permanent system of preliminary examination followed by a period of studentship 
and a final examination. The system proposed is not to be absolutely rigid: 
openings are left for the admission of some older candidates up to the age of 
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thirty, and all candidates will have to qualify at an interview before a board 
constituted by the Civil Service Gommission with Foreign Office representation. 
At a time when the press and the public are very critical of the results of entry 
to the Home Civil Service by examination, it is unlikely that there will be serious 
objection to the idea of judging ‘personality and record’ as well as intellectual 
attainments. The principle is familiar enough, and experience shows that, while 
it does leave a door open for influence and jobbery, it can, if the will is there, be 
used as a valuable corrective to examination tests without impairing equality of 
opportunity. The White Paper can speak only in general terms, and it will be 
the business of Parliament and the public to see that its intentions are worked out 
suitably in practice. Those of the details of the White Paper which belong to the 
sphere of office organization, such as the proposal to appoint an additional Deputy 
Under-Secretary of State to deal with administrative and non-political work, and 
the proposal to institute regular inspection of the Missions abroad, may be com- 
mended without any reservation. In short, all the proposals of the White Paper 
are good, though in some of them the degree of goodness will depend on the 
success with which they are put into practice. 
_ When they have all been put into practice there will remain still larger questions 
regarding the constitutional machinery of our foreign relations, and for the 
solution of these the reform of the services can be no-more than a preliminary 
step. The most urgent, because they come up in the daily conduct of foreign 
affairs, are the questions of the distribution of functions between the Foreign 
Office and the other government departments. The question of Treasury control 
stands by itself: it concerns all the other departments as well as the Foreign Office, 
but it concerns the Foreign Office in a special sense because in recent years the 
national finances have in many different ways been matters of international 
concern. The triangular relations between the Foreign Office, the Treasury and 
the Board of Trade will evidently be to some extent affected by the reforms now 
proposed. ‘Every officer of the combined Service will be called upon to serve 
in Consular and Commercial diplomatic as well as in diplomatic posts’, and thus 
the foundation will be. laid for some satisfactory plan of co-operation in these 
matters under a satisfactory system of control. Other inter-departmental questions 
are touched upon in the White Paper when it says that ‘it is intended to continue 
and develop the arrangements by which Foreign Service officers may be ap- 
pointed to United Kingdom posts in the Dominions, whether in the High Gom- 
missioner’s or the Trade Commissioner’s offices. It is also intended to promote 
closer contact between the Foreign Service and the Colonial Service. It is hoped 
to facilitate understanding of questions of strategy and Imperial defence by making 
arrangements for members of the Foreign Service to be attached to the Imperial’ 
Defence College in larger numbers than before the war.’ All these reforms will 
be of great value, and they will prepare the way for improvements in the 
higher control of policy. 

Even with these important tasks we have not come to the end of the needs and 
the opportunities of the reformed Foreign Service. The White Paper says nothing 
about propaganda services, and there was no reason why it should; but experience 
before and during the war has shown that these services cannot be organized and 
controlled except in intimate relation with the Foreign Office. They have been 
and are bound to remain in themselves so large and so complicated, so highly 
technical and specialized, that this gearing-in to the diplomatic machine must 
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require skilled design and constant adjustment. The B.B.C., the British Council ` 
and the Ministry of Information are orgahs of our international relations, and itis 


vital to their efficiency that they should work, through suitable channels, with a 


Foreign Service which is able to co-ordinate their action with its own through ` 


‘a sympathetic understanding at once of their possibilities and of their limitations. 


Here again, co-operation must be at all levels; and here again the spirit of the 


‘White Paper is full of promise. 


Lastly there is another set of questions which lie beyond the scope of the White 
Paper, the questions connected with information and research. We have to look. 
forward to a future in which many government departments will need exact, 
up-to-date and well-organized knowledge of foreign countries on a scale far greater 
than was necessary or even possible before the present war. How this is to be 


provided, and how it is to be made available without waste, overlapping and delay 


are matters to which the Foreign Service cannot be indifferent. This journal has 
from 'time to time published articles which contribute data for this growing and’ 
largely novel problem. We may reasonably hope that it will be dealt with, in 
the period of reconstruction, in a bold and constructive spirit, with the determina- 
tion to use all possible resources and to maintain the highest practicable standards 
of quality and execution. 

We have neither fully summarized the White Paper, nor touched on the ultimate 


_ problems of Cabinet and parliamentary control of policy, which involve far 


wider issues than any we have mentioned.: Our purpose has been to estimate the 
place of the proposed reforms in the structure of our foreign relations, and we 
may conclude by saying that they are necessary and well-conceived. 
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PEACE-MAKING: VIENNA, 
PARIS, AND TO-DAY 


By GC. K. WEB STER- 
` (Stevenson Professor of International History at the London School of Economics) 


HE’ present struggle is so much greater and more a wideoread than all its 

"| ‘predecessor that it may be doubted how much guidance can be obtained 
from history. In the last war I tried to summarize the lessons of the Congress of 
“Vienna for the use of thése planning the peace and many of them read my mono- ` 


graph. Butit had little influence on the course of events. It takes time for historical _ 


lessons to be learnt. There was great misconception that could not be removed. 
in a few months. President Wilson himself was so annoyed by a reference in the 


‘ Council of Ten to the Congress of Vienna that he expressed a wish that no further - 


use would be made of it as.a precedent.. And even if the statesmen could have 
learnt its lessons they could do little unless their peoples had. also learnt them. 


They were limited by the legislative. bodies and public opinion of the countries. i 


` they represented. 

The precedent of the last peace is different. It has been constantly dada 
for twenty yéars: Many of those who took part in it are still alive. But though 
this makes it more vivid yet its very nearness brings danger of false interpretation. 
The Treaty of Vienna and the Paris treaties of May 1814 and November: 1815 

` that accompanied it were much better understood after it was possible to compare 


them with the Treaty of Versailles. The treaties of 1919 have been distorted by ` 


‘persistent German propaganda, which has been echoed unintelligently in the 


democracies, and it is only recently that Nazi actions have caused a revulsion of - 


feeling. Not all the.documents and secrets of the Paris Peace Conference are yet 


known, though many of the actors have revealed their correspondence or written . 


- their personal reminiscences, and a history was written immediately by contem- 


poraries such as the Congress of Vienna never possessed. The critical appraisal — 


of the whole has yet to be made. Some of the errors were soon recognized — the 
neglect of obvious economic truths became apparent to large numbers almost im- 
mediately. But much more analysis'is necessary before the whole is made clear. 


The processes by which the results were arrived at were only partly known to those - 
who took part in them — even to those most highly placed. These were often the | 


unconscious agents of others; they only dimly understood contemporary events}... 
they worked beset by immediate problems which had to be solved somehow or~ 
other. In applying the lessons to-day in a world i in which new and imperfectly 
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known forces have arisen, great caution is necessary. Mankind always strives to 
simplify complicated problems and is often led into extreme error in the process. 
It may be that in placing Vienna and Paris side by side we can obtain a clearer 
picture of each and make them serve better our purposes at this time. 

Nor, it must be remembered, had the statesmen a free hand either at Vienna 
or Paris. It is during great wars, not after.them, that peace treaties are made. 
Agreements between the victorious States, declarations of their leaders, actions 
taken for immediate purposes of the war, have already made many decisions 
inevitable. Unless peace is planned while war goes on many of these decisions 
will be bitterly regretted. Important ends are sometimes unnecessarily sacrificed 
to immediate advantages. Unpremeditated commitments, unguarded words, 
hasty actions haunt the. council table. Hewever much this fact is borne. in mind 
the vicissitudes of war are so great that much must be done or said that later 
seems unwise. The immediate necessity is so strong that later advantage cannot 
be taken into account. The future can only be surmised, not accurately known, 
and those who press for an immediate concrete advantage are always in a strong 
position. The war must be won or no advantageous peace can be made. 

Few people at the beginning of a great’struggle foresee how far it will extend. 
Wars always tend to spread and as the world has grown into one whole they 
spread over the whole world. In the course of the war new objectives appear. 
The terms of peace are something quite different from what seemed probable 
at the outset. Yet at some moment the real issues emerge and can be discerned by 
minds which are both imaginative and experienced. In 1805, when Napoleon’s 
power. had grown far beyond the issues ard frontiers of the earlier revolutionary 
period, Pitt was able to write the project of a peace which was so accurate a 
prophecy that his disciple, Castlereagh, could publish it in justification of his own 
conduct when the Treaty of Vienna was made ten years later. President Wilson 
issued the Fourteen Points ten months before they were accepted ‘as the foundation 
of the last peace. And already to-day the Atlantic Charter and the Lend-Lease 
Agreements are in existence laying down the principles which the United Nations 

` must follow. ; 
_ Both in 1814 and in 1918 an attempt was made to produce complete agreement 
between the Allies before fighting ceased. In both cases the reason was not so 
much to obtain the signature of the enemy Power as that of the other members of 
the coalition against him. Castlereagh tried to force his allies to such an agreement 
partly to secure-the main British interest, Belgium, in which he was successful, 
but also to prevent them from quarrelling over the spoils of victory once Napoleon 
was defeated, or constructing so unbalanced a Europe as to make the future peace 
unstable. For this purpose he used all Britain’s colonial and financial power but 
he found the task too difficult. It never entered his mind to threaten a separate ' 
peace. On the contrary he had at times a hard task to prevent the allies from 
making one. All he could secure was an alliance which was to last for twenty 
years after the war to maintain the future peace, and events were soon to show how 
little he could count on this instrument. 

President Wilson made the same attempt, apparently ‘with much greater 
success. When the Germans appealed to him he forced his allies to accept his 
own programme as the political basis of the Armistice by a threat of making a 
separate peace. But while Castlereagh had tried to get specific commitments as 
to frontiers, President Wilson’s programme was contained in speeches and was 
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couched in terms which lent themselves to various interpretations. In reality,, 
therefore, his success was not mùch greater than that of Castlereagh. The only 
. discussion of the Fourteen Points was that hurriedly carried out between Colonel 
House and the other-members of the Supreme War Council while the terms of 
the Armistice were being drawn up. There had been no real agreement between 
President Wilson ‘and his associates on the details of the peace. It is always 
comparatively easy for governments to subscribe to general principles if they 
reserve the right to make their own interpretation of them. Hence the long 
struggle of President Wilson with Britain over Reparation, with France over the 
left bank of the Rhine, and with Italy over her frontier with Yugoslavia. 

In the present war agreement has been registered in the very general principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. It has already been supplemerited by more specific 
economic agreements and it is on economic lines that the ideas of the United 
Nations seem to have been most closely brought into harmony. Many political 
principles have also been enunciated on each side of the Atlantic by the heads of 
the Great Powers which show that: the general.direction of their thinking is the 
same. It may be that we shall see realized the hope, already expressed in many 
quarters, that specific agreements can be worked out before the final victory 
comes. It must be remembered, however, that the consent of many nations has 
to be obtained and the majority of these, however well represented by: their exiled. 
governments, are still under the yoke of the enemy. But the task will be much 
easier when peace comes if a large measure of agreement can be secured amongst 
those who are free to make such decisions. 

It may be held that, even though Castlereagh had less agreement on paper than 
President Wilson, Pitt’s project was better carried out than the Fourteen Points. 
But subsequent negotiations, some of them secret, made it more difficult to apply . 
the master plan when hostilities ceased. Treaties had to be made to form the last 
coalition which triumphed over Napoleon and some of these ran counter to Pitt’s | 

‘design of a. balanced Europe. The Allies in the last war had secret agreements, 
made for similar purposes, antedating the Fourteen Points, and in conflict with 
them. These secret treaties were to a great extent abandoned in 1919, but in 
both wars such actions by the victors during hostilities influenced their decisions 
when peace came, Much depends, also, on where the armies are when the cease- 
fire sounds. Sometimes members of a losing cause can be detached from the main 
enemy. Napoleon’s German allies deserted him after the decisive victory of 
Leipzig and fought on the other side, except Denmark, who suffered accordingly. 
Saxony was not allowed to profit from desertion but this was a special case. 
Efforts were made in 1917 to detach Austria from Germany and had they been 
successful the peace would have been a very different one. It is only when an 
overriding principle binds the combatants that there is a safeguard against such 
manceuvres. They were less possible in the last war than in the Napoleonic wars. 
To-day the issue is so clear-cut that they are perhaps ruled out altogether. But 
still the peace will be largely shaped by what is done and planned to be done 
before the victory is won. 

There have been many world wars because the European Powers had posses- 
sions all over the world. But there has only been one world peace — that at the 
end of the last war. On other occasions though colonies and strategic points in 
other continents were taken into account the peace was an agreement between 
European Powers alorie. In 1814-15, though a war was proceeding on the other 
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side of the Atlantic while the Pesce Conference met, its settlement was kept quite 
distinct from that of Europe. Castlereagh, it is true, tried to use the colonial 
conquests of Britain to obtain control over the European settlement. -They were 
pledges in his hands while Saxony and Poland and the Rhineland were occupied 
by the European Powers. But once victory was won, the distribution of. the 
captured colonies was decided by Britain herself in her treaties with France and 
the Netherlands. The continental Powers were not consulted. In 1919, on the 
other hand, the fate of the extra-European territories was fiercely debated. It was 
indeed the first problem discussed at Paris, and its solution was linked up with the 
League of Nations-on which both European and non-European Powers had equal 

rights. Far and Middle Eastern questions were treated in the same way as 
European. ` 

The Congress of Vienna was unique in that every Power in Europe was repre- 

sented. Every European Power, except the Ottoman Empire, eventually acceded, 
to the treaty which was concluded there. No. non-European Powers were present. 
But in 1919 there took place the first world Peace Conference. Of the thirty-seven 
Powers represented at Paris only. fourteen were European, thirteen were American, 
six Asiatic, two African and two Southern Pacific. And the basis of the peace was 
world-wide. Separate peaces were made with each of the enemy States, but the 
substance of them all was worked out in the Conference in which non-European 
Powers took part, and world-wide machinery for the conduct of international 
affairs was inserted in each treaty. Above all, for the first time the United States 
took part in a Peace Conference. Japan and China were also there but confined 
themselves mainly to their own special problems. It was the influence of the 
United States, whose armies and armaments had played a decisive part in the final 
issue, that made.the Conference so different from all that preceded it. Russia was, 
indeed, absent, and this fact was one of the causes of the instability of the treaties 
_ then negotiated. No settlement of Central- Europe in the last 150 years has 
lasted for long unless Russia has either taken part in it or been ‘benevolently ` 
neutral towards it when it was made. But apart from this it seemed that the world 
would be united by a basic treaty just.as it had become united by the increase in 
world communications, commerce and transference of ideas. 

Europe was still, however, the centre of the world. The seat of new institutions 
was placed there though the rest of the world was to take part in them. But this 
‘situation was not accepted for long. The United States fell away largely for 
personal and. party reasons, but also because the connection with Europe was so 
great a challenge to her traditions. The New World never entered wholeheartedly 
into the new system. The British Commonwealth was much affected by the with- 
drawal of the United States. A separate system was set up for the Pacific. A 
separate treaty for the reduction of naval armaments was made. It is true that 
this separation was found to be impossible and both the Pacific issues and naval 
disarmament had to be brought back to the common centre in Europe. But the 
world realized too late that it was round and that the issues. in one continent 
necessarily affected all the other continents. A war begun in one hemisphere ‘for 
Chinese frontier provinces and in another for those of a Power on the Eastern side 
of the European continent has involved the destiny of every State in the world, 
even though some have still managed to cling to a precarious neutrality. Whatever 
else the next peace must be it must be a world peace if freedom, security and 
welfare are to be obtained fr om it. 
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At the same time, though this is true, it is not clear that: the process of Vienna and 
Paris can be applied to present problenis. -In 1814-15 peace-making extended from 
* ‘April. 1814, when. the Péacé of Paris: began to bè discussed, until June 1815, 
when. the Treaty of Vienna was’ signed; and even then there was the appendix 
- of the second Treaty of Paris rendered necessary by Napoleon’s return. In 1919 

the treaty. with Germany was signed eight months after the Armistice, and by that 
date the world machinery had been designed and the problems of the peace with 
. the other minor enemy Powers largely worked out. These, however, took consider- 
able time to settle finally, and the treaty-making process extended into. 1923. 
Nevertheless haste was the urgent demand throughout the whole period. Public 
opinion insisted that decisions should be made as soon as possible’ in order that 
armies might be demobilized and men resume their ordinary occupations, In- 
deed the demobilization of British and American troops proceeded so fast that later 
decisions were affected by it. 
' Now the complex of problems is much ek Economic and social issues of 
the greatest magnitude have to’ be dealt. with. The area of devastation is much 
wider. The difference between the two sides goes far deeper than before. It may. 
be, therefore, that the world will recognize, as more than one person in authority - 
has already suggested, that the process of peace-making will take a much longer 
time, and that Conferences on the model of those of Vienna and Paris will no 
longer be appropriate instruments. But some things will have to be done quickly 
if they areto be done at all, perhaps more than some people realize. It is difficult 
to envisage a world without settled frontiers. Some form of international co-opera- 
tion will have to come into existence at an early date.. A relief organization can 
_hardly run the world for any length of time, leaving political questions undecided. 
In order to settle outstanding problems some meeting of governments will have to 
take place. They may perhaps not all meet at one place. But in some shape or 
other the problem of securing the assent to decisions affecting so many States will 
have to be solved, and the simplest method is negotiation at a centre. 

The machinery used for peace-making.both at the Congress of Vienna and at the 
Paris Peace Conference was an adaptation of that used to conduct war operations. 
In the final stages- of the struggle against Napoleon a war council was created 
composed of the statesmen of the Great Powers — Russia, Prussia, Austria and 
Britain. This was a rather shadowy body but it held several meetings and its > 
proceedings were recorded in official protocols. Representatives of the smaller 
Powers sometimes attended its sessions but they had no right to be summoned. 
It discussed not only military operations but also the basis of the future peace, 
especially as during the last months of the war negotiations were going on with 
Napoleon’s representatives. Similar meetings took place at Paris in May 1814, 
while the treaty of peace with ‘the new French Government was discussed. There 
seven treaties were made by France with the four Great Powers and Portugal, Spain 
and Sweden. But the Great Powers inserted in their treaties a clause binding France 
‘to accept their decisions at the Congress which was to deal with the settlement of 
Europe outside the French frontier. At Vienna, however, neither France nor the 
smaller Powers would agree to the four Great Powers establishing legally this 
privileged. position. But these latter pursued their purpose informally and by 
private discussions kept the territorial decisions in their own hands until their - 
dissensions over Poland and» ‘Saxony caused Austria and Britain to bring France 
into the Great Power group, It was this machine, a Council of. the five Great 
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Powers of Bire, finally constituted, ‘though without specific consent by the- 
smaller Powers of the Congress, that worked out the European frontiers. The 
smaller Powers had some say in the final decisions by means of consultation with ` 
one or other of the Great Powers, but they were not included in the Council of Five | 
which was the real Congress of Vienna. The three secondary Powers which 
had signed treaties at Paris formed with the Five a Council of Eight which dealt 
with some general matters, and some of the German Powers worked out the new 
constitution of the German Confederation which formed part of the final treaty. 
But these smaller Powers had only a very small share in making the frontiers of 
Europe. 

At Paris in 1919 a very Saulo process tcok place. e the final stages of the war 
a Supreme War Council was brought into existence which took the major military 
and diplomatic decisions. It was modelled on the machinery which Sir 
Maurice Hankey had devised for the British War Cabinet. It was composed of the: 
-Prime Ministers of the.three Great European Allied Powers together sometimes 
with other ministers. President Wilson refused to be represented on this body by 
his ambassadors in Europe, and it was only after an urgent request that he sent 
Colonel House to take part in the negotiation of the Armistice. Nor was Japan a- 
member. Representatives of the smaller Powers occasionally attended to discuss 

` questions in which they were specially interested. But at Paris the Supreme War 
Council was transformed into a body representing the five Great Powers — two . 
representatives of each Power, the Council of Ten. It was an informal body 
which held ‘conversations’. It made no attempt to get itself formally appointed 
by the other Powers who were represented at Paris, but these did meet occasionally 
in a Plenary Conference to approve various parts of the treaty such as the League 
of Nations and the I.L.O. This wider body received the treaty of peace with 
Germany only on the day before it was handed over to the German delegation, 
-and of course had no chance to discuss or alter it. 

Even the Council of Ten proved to be too. large and cumbrous a body for the 
delicate negotiations of the peace. The large number of experts who attended it - 
made an audience and its secrets were known all over Paris. Nor did the Japanese 
representatives take any substantial part in the discussions of European questions. 
In March, therefore, a smaller body was formed, composed of the heads of dele- 
gations of the United States and the three European Powers, which became known 
‘as the Council of Four. Since the Italians left the Conference for a time and never 
took a full share in its deliberations it became a Council of Three, and it was this 
body which made most of the important decisions at Paris. At first the procedure 
was so informal that not even a secretary was allowed to be present. But the 
absence’ of formal record made ordered progress ‘impossible, and later Sir Maurice 
Hankey acted: as secretary of the Council of Four and recorded its decisions and 
sometimes its discussions. To it were sent for approval the reports of the Com- 
mittees on which it gave a final verdict, while the most important questions 
affecting British, French and Italian interests it kept in its own hands. Its decisions 
„were transmitted to the Drafting Committee and it was by this process that the. 
German treaty was finally drawn up. Meanwhile the Foreign Ministers, excluded 
from this body, formed a Council of Five which discussed minor questions and 
either settled them or referred them to the Council of Four. It was the Council of 
‘Five to which in the first instance the territorial frontiers in which no great Power 
was concerned were referred. After the signature of the German treaty. the two 
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Councils were succeeded by the Gaincil of the Heads of Delégations which dealt 

«with the rest of the settlement. Only two questions were decided without the 
interposition of these Great Power. Councils, the League of Nations and the I.L.O. 
These were drawn up in special Committees, on which both Great and small 
Powers were represented, and remitted direct to the Plenary Conference for formal 
approval. Thus neither Mr. Lloyd George nor M. Clemenceau had a personal 
share in drafting the League of Nations, a fact of some significance. 

There was much grumblirig and criticism on both occasions by the statesmen 
of the smaller Powers at this procedure. Yet it is difficult to see in either case what 
other method could have brought so complicated a process to conclusion. _The 
‘smaller Powers, ‘the Powers with limited interests’, as they were called, had the 
opportunity of stating their case both before the Councils of Ten and Four and 
before the Committees which, in some cases, drafted the terms of the treaty for 
submission to the final decision of the principal statesmen. But only those who held 
control over the force which had won the victory and had to take the major 
responsibility in the future could make the final decisions; the Great Powers, ‘the 
Powers with universal interests’, as they were called. This evolution of the position 
of the Great Powers began-during the discussions of 1814-15. It was a dominant . 
feature of European diplomacy in the nineteenth century and it seemed to have 
come to final recognition in the first drafts of the League of Nations whose Council 
was to be formed of these Powers alone. There are many who regret that the 

. smaller Powers succeeded in forcing their way into the Council and so obscuring 
- to some extent that final responsibility tor the maintenance of peace which must 
rest on the Great Powers. - 

To-day the difference between Great and small Powers has grown even wider 
than in 1919. Only Great Powers can possess great mechanized armies and air 
fleets. Small Powers can resist valiantly, pursue guerrilla warfare with much 
success and, if united and organized, contribute much to a system of collective 
security, but they cannot accept the same responsibilities as the Great because 
they are not in a position to do so. To determine their proper place in making 
and maintaining the peace is one of the major problems’of our time. 

At present there is but little machinery which corresponds to the Supreme War 
Council of the last war. The United Nations have had meetings in Washington 
and their European Governments in London, but these have been to lay down _ 
general principles on texts previously drawn up, not to conduct operations. 
There is a Pacific Council in Washington which reviews the position in that part 
of the world.. But the main instruments of Allied strategy are still the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, Munitions Assignments Board, etc., which co-ordinate _. 
strategy and supply. No Supreme War Council has yet been formed to leap over 
the spaces that separate London, Washington and Moscow. But both in the 
Napoleonic wars and in the Great War the Great Power machinery“was only 
finally constituted very late in the struggle after much effort and experiment. It 
may be that’the later stages of the present conflict will see a development of 
present machinery into a more co-ordinated body, which, if it is thought desirable, 
can be used in’ the making of the peace in the same manner.that the Supreme War 
Councils of 1814 and 1918 were used at_Vienna and Paris. 

- Peace-makers can never devote their whole attention to peace-making. . At 
_ Viénna British policy was affected by the fact that the war with the United 
States lasted until the end of 1814: There were also ominous signs from Murat in 
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Italy. Fortunately before Napoleon fennel for the Hundred Days the greater 
part of the peace had been settled and the Council of Five could be easily used as 
a machine to co-ordinate the Allied effort against him. At Paris in 1919 there 
was from the outset far more to bė done. Unrest and fighting occurred in many 
parts of Europe. New States had to be reconstituted and others were to be much 
enlarged. Their armies were ready, to fight to obtain possession of territories still 
in dispute in spite of warnings from the Great Powers at Paris. Fighting was 
proceeding in- Russia where the White forces, originally encouraged by ‘the 
Allies to create a resistance to thé Germans, were to some extent supported against 
the Bolshevik Government. ‘There were urgent problems of relief for starving 
populations. All these matters had eventually to be decided at Paris, for the Great 
Powers controlled not only great armies and fleets. but also the shipping and 
capital resources necessary to meet ‘the urgent needs. ‘As their armies demobilized 
they were less and less able to impose their will on the smaller States of Eastern 
Europe. The atmosphere created by these difficulties was perhaps not conducive 
to objective treatment of the permanent problems. 

It is probable that difficulties will be far greater at the end of the present war. 
It is unlikely that the operations in Europe and Asia will cease at the same time. 
There may be a long interval between them. Thus the work of relief may have. 

to proceed in one continent while war is still going on in the other. Relief and 
reconstruction will have to be undertaken on a far vaster scale than ever before. 
For this reason it is suggested that the problems of the permanent peace should be 
postponed until the world has settled down. Yet such questions as the determina- - 
tion of frontiers cause great unrest if they are not definitely decided and the solution 
of economic problems-depends on the establishment of a more stable political - 
order than can be obtained by military occupation or provisional governments.. 
If the shape of the new Europe and the régimes to be set up in the Pacific are not 
to a considerable extent worked ‘out before the countries now: occupied by the 
Germans and Japanese are liberated, it is possible that unfortunate decisions will 
-be made for temporary purposes which may be later hard to reverse. And though 
it is often claimed that the League of Nations would have been better constructed 
if it had been delayed until after the peace with the enemy States had been made, 
there is no convincing evidence that such a result would have happened. It is 
more likely that it would never have come into existence at all.- It is thus difficult 
to determine at what stage the problems of the permanent peace should be « con- 
‘sidered. No doubt the ‘decision will be influenced’ by events which we cannot at 
present foresee. But, if some kind of agreed programme is not in existence when 
fighting ceases, it will be hard to construct one in time to be of use. Events will 
anticipate decisions. a 

In the earlier settlements of Europe much time was wasted on the discussion of 
problems‘of procedure. At the Congress of Westphalia in the seventeenth céntury 
the Powers could not meet in the same city. An elaborate diplomatic etiquette 
existed throughout the eighteenth century which had always to be taken into 
account. The French Revolution swept away much of this old lumber and 
modern and businesslike methods were used at the Congress of Vienna. Precedence 
was determined by the alphabet rather than by historic claims and much verbiage 
was discarded. The protocols of the meetings were written in simple language 
and memoranda and statistical tables were attached to them in a most practical 
way. In the negotiation of complicated diplomatic instruments technique is impor- 
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tant. Much depends on the choice of the best means to obtain the desired. ends. 
Great difficulties were caused in 1813 by the fact that the principal British diplo- 
mats were two soldiers and a young aristocrat, “the Earl of Aberdeen, who were 
quite inexperienced. But from ‘the beginning of 1814 Castlereagh took matters © 
into his own hands and his principal assistants were’ trained civil servants or ex- 
perienced men of affairs. Nearly all the continental negotiators were professional 
diplomatists. They had nearly all, except the soldiers, devoted their whole lives 
to the public service, and most of them had spent long years inthe transaction 
of diplomatic affairs. They were fantiliar with the processes which experience 
showed to be necessary in complicated diplomatic negotiations. 
At Paris in 1919, on the other hand, the negotiations were to a great extent in 
the hands of men who had become aware of such problems for the first time during 
the war. ‘The most important points were sonietimes settled without reference to 
professional diplomats. In some cases, perhaps, results were more quickly obtained 
- and problems more easily and perhaps better resolved. There was less reference 
to precedent and new expedients could be utilized to cut through historical diffi- 
culties. But it is true also that at some points blunders were made which would 
have been avoided if closer attention had been paid to the ‘protocol’. It is difficult 
to believe that if the American. negotiations concerning the Fourteen Points had 
been conducted by professional diplomats an interpretation of them would have 
been given to the Allied Powers which was not communicated to the Germans. 
Had this communication been made the whole of the- subsequent controversy 
about the failure to carry out the promises of the Fourteen Points would have 
borne a very different aspect. Colonel House had many of the qualities that go to 
make a successful negotiator, but he was almost completely ignorant not only of 
Europe but also of the technique of diplomacy. When he persuaded M. Clemen- 
ceau to give up the left bank of the Rhine in return for the Anglo-American treaty 
of guarantee he recorded in his diary that he was not confident that.the latter 
would receive the assent of the Senate. ‘I have my doubts as to the Senate accept- 
ing such a treaty,’ he wrote, ‘but that is to be seen. Meanwhile it satisfied Clemen- 
ceau and we can get on with the real business of the Conference. It is practically 
promising only what we promise to do in the League of Nations, but since 
Clemenceau does not believe in the League of Nations it may be necessary to give 
him a treaty-on the outside.’ Ifit is held that Colonel House realized all that these 
words meant this expedient must be considered one of the most Machiavellian of 
all the actions at the Paris‘Conference. But it is more charitable to suppose that; 
anxious to resolve a deadlock, he did not realize what he was doing. Other examples ~ 
could be given of how men, who came entirely new to diplomatic problems, 
grasped at solutions of. whose imperfections they were only dimly aware. The 
experts were often thrust on one side when they produced inconvenient conclusions 
and amateur schemes hastily adopted. Some of the worst points in the treaties 
came without intention by the use of.such methods. Thus while the professional 
diplomatist is often too cautious and pedantic, his expert knowledge must be used 
if negotiators are to be made awaie of all the implications of their actions. Oni the 
other hand, experts in technical subjects are apt to lose sight of the political impli- 
cations of their proposals: Much treaty-making is now in the realms of economics, 
finance, social planning, and even transport and engineering. The problem is to 
use such expert knowledge in all these’fields, giving them their due share, and no 
more, in decisions for which ‘the final responsibility must rest on the chiefs of 
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\ governments who will have to defend them before their peoples. In the complicated 
world in which we now live the character of the peace will perhaps mainly be 
‘determined by the manner in which this problem is solved. © 

The method generally employed for this purpose is of course a system of Com- 
mittees reporting to the supreme negotiators. At the Congress of Vienna there were 
only fourteen such Committees, and the principal statesmen could easily keep their 
subordinates under close supervision. At Paris there were as many as fifty-eight, and 
they were often allowed to go far to an agreed solution before the heads of the mis- - 
sions were aware of what was taking place.’ Each worked in secret and there was no 
co-ordinating or supervisory body except the Councils of Ten or Four, which were 
occupied with their own problems. The principal British representatives on 'many 
of these territorial sub-commissions were Dominion Ministers. It has been suggested 
that Mr. Lloyd George employed them for this purpose in order to give them some- . 
thing to do and to turn their attention from other problems. However that may. 
be, they were of course unused to the work they had to perform and, able and 
experienced-as they were, they could not compete in knowledge, resource and 
versatility with MM. Tardieu and Gambon, whom M., Clemenceau most often 
employed for similar purposes. The American representatives were generally 
academic experts, men of great knowledge of their subjects but deficient in prac- _ 
tical experience both of negotiation and of European habits of thought. In 
finance and economics more experienced British and American representatives 
were used, but the intervention of such men as Lord Sumner and Mr. Hughes was 
unfortunate. The result was that the work of the Committees was very uneven. 
Some of the most delicate problems were left to the Council of Four itself. It had. 
to use small Committees for drafting, and here Mr. Lloyd George tended to employ 
men closely associated with him so that the most competent expert opinion was 
not always brought to bear on these problems. Nor was this work co-ordinated 
with the Committees working on other closely related subjects. A Co-ordinating 
Committee was appointed at a later stage to review the territorial clauses of the 
treaties, but this body never obtained much authority, and, indeed under the con- 
ditions that existed, it was impossible for it to carry out such work satisfactorily. 

It is clear that to-day the work of peace-making will be even more complicated 
than in 1919. It is likely to extend over a much longer period of time and in that 
case there will be changes of government in some States during the discussion of 
vital points. Some machinery for the survey and co-ordination of the whole 
apparatus of peace-planning, staffed by civil servants; not necessarily subject to 
change when governments change, would be able to give more continuity and 
direction to the process. Statesmen quickly forget what they have done and the 
motives that determined their actions. They move from one transaction to another 
with immediate objectives in view. Unless there is an organized machine to record 
the processes by which their decisions are made their inconsistency is apt to become 
inconvenient. 

It is not the object of this paper to discuss the decisions at Vienna and Paris in 
relation to the problems of the present day. But it is perhaps germane to point 
out one tendency of peace-makers which is apparent in both periods and may, 
perhaps, serve as a warning. When a settlement is made, statesmen are preoccu- 
pied with the mistakes of the previous period and seek to avoid them. They look 
at the causes of the war just finished, of the faults of the last settlement, and imagine 
that if they can avoid these all will be well. Thus in 1814 the statesmen took as 
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- their main principle the balance of power, for it had been totally overthrown by,’ 

Napoleonic France. They almost completely ignored, perhaps inevitably, nation- 

_ ality and ‘self-government which were to be the master forces of the nineteenth 
century and ultimately undermine all their work. They were condemned for this 
reason by two generations of historians and publicists. President Wilson, for 
example, seemed to think that the work of the Vienna peace-makers was not only 
unwise but immoral. Yet it lasted twice as long as that of the men-of 1919. These, 
under. the leadership of President Wilson and through the force of events, adopted 
as. the main principle of their peace the satisfaction of the national principle, 

- expressed in self-determination, the two largely coinciding, since men put national 
interests beforeeconomic. But they, too, have been accused of culpable folly because 
they made little or no. attempt to create economic conditions in which the nation- 
alities could live peacefully together. Now the attention of the world is concen- 
trated on these economic blunders and to many people it appears that if sufficient 
attention is paid to avoiding them a stable peace is assured. But may these not be 
making the same mistake which was made at Vienna and Paris? May there not 
be an even more important principle which we now fail to recognize? It will not 
be easy to discover it. It is probable, indeed, that no such formula exists. Balance 
of power and self-determination are both indispensable factors in world peace as 

- well as economic conditions suitable to a unified world. It is perhaps in the realm 
of morals rather than of politics and economics that the answer lies. We are 
hardly likely to find the solution in a single Conference, however wisely inspired, or .. ` 
in one set of treaties even if every circumstance has been taken into account. — 
August 1942 i 


FRANCO-BRITISH RELATIONS 
DURING THE FIRST MONTHS OF 
THE WAR AS AN EXPERIMENT IN 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 


A FRENCH VIEW 


By DR. PAUL VAUCHER 

‘HE United States and the British Empire are at present establishing machinery 

` T co-ordinate the war effort of the United Nations. Many study-groups and 
individual experts are at the same time considering how international 
federations or unions may be founded to replace the old diplomatic alliances and 
the Covenant. Any experiment made in the past that might serve as a precedent 
will help to show the difficulties that must be faced. But unions of countries at 
war in which one of them was given a dominating influence are of little use. What 
we are able to know of the alliance that existed between Germany and the Austro- 
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Hungarian Bape in 1914-18, or of the present working of the Axis, is not very 
illuminating. Neither can we learn much from the agreements concluded by the 
Allied Powers during the First World War, as they remained incomplete and broke 
down inimediately after the end of hostilities. 

The steps taken by Great Britain and France to bring about closer co-operation 
in their war effort in 1939-40 are much more valuable, and their sudden and 
disastrous collapse in June 1940 did not altogether destroy their value. That 
collapse itself reveals some of the mistakes that had been committed. Moreover, 
although their primary object was the conduct of the war, these steps were also 
intended to provide a better approach to the problems that would have, been 
raised after the war. Both countries were linked together not only by their common 
resolution to win the war but by their memories of the lamentable misunder- . 
standings which had prevented the establishment of a lasting peace in 1919. 

In June 1939, before the outbreak of the war, they had already decided, that 
fighting would take place under a single command. A French general was to 
direct the operations on the Western Front and a British admiral would conduct 
the combined movements of the fleets. The public welcomed the decision which, 
indeed, it had taken for granted. But the general direction of the war remained, 
of course, in the hands of the two governments and, to answer the need for a 
common policy, they quickly created a Supreme Council, which consisted of the 
two Prime Ministers, each assisted by some of his colleagues and by his military 
experts. It met for the first time on 17 September, 1939, and successive meetings 
took place at irregular intervals, the average rule being one meeting a month. 
-Owing to the proximity of the two capitals, both Prime Ministers always attended 
its sessions. Thus the precedent does not help to show how far it is possible for the 
head of a government to delegate his powers. 

. Much the most striking innovation made by the two countries was the launching 
of-a common policy of supply. Here they were covering new ground, and went 
further than had ever been done during the preceding war. The Supreme Council, 
at its meeting of 17 November, 1999, laid the foundations of the new organization, 
while the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the French Minister of Finances, on 
4 December, took the necessary steps for the common financing of the war. The 
agreements bearing those dates are worth considering in some detail, as they were 
intended not only to win the war and to maintain the economic and social life 
of the two countries during the war, but also to prepare later on the reconstruction 

_ of world peace. 

The financial agreement,? which for the sake of clarity should be taken first, 
established monetary stability. Britain and France undertook to purchase and to 
sell their two currencies at the rate of exchange then in existence (176.50 francs to 
the £). While British financial assistance was only granted during the last war 
against a deposit of gold made by the French Government, the principle of mutual 
unlimited financial assistance was accepted in 1939 and the equalization fund 
of each of the two countries was instructed to purchase without limit any amount 
of the other country’s currency offered by the other Government. Indeed, by the 
so-called Tripartite Agreement of 13 October, 1936, each country was already 
pledged to redeem in gold any amount of its own currency which the other might 
have’ purchased. But in 1939 it was resolved that conversions in gold would no 
longer take place. 

In fact the amount of aterting held by France had been for some months much 
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larger than that of the- francs held-in London. M. Reynaud’s financial policy had _ 
persuaded Frenchmen to call back a large proportion of the capital which they had 
previously sent abroad, and the approaching war had made them more anxious 
not to leave it outside their own frontiers. This abnormal position was not 
reversed during the whole period that preceded the. French armistice. 

It was also decided in 1939 that Britain would cover 60 per cent, and France . 
_ 40 per cent, of all common expenditures that would be undertaken for the mainten- 
ance of the blockade, for financial assistance granted to other Allied Powers or for ` 
the expeditionary forces that might be sent abroad. The proportion obviously did 
not correspond to the respective wealth of the two countries. 

Thus Frañce and Britain were able to take a momentous step by agreeing to 
the pooling of all their resources in raw materials. A new autarky was founded 
covering the French Empire and the British Commonwealth, excepting only : 
Canada and Newfoundland, which were linked with the dollar, and Hongkong. 
Within this enormous area, which on the eve of the. war was carrying on nearly 
40 per cent of the world’s trade, each of the two parties was to find the greater 
part of what was needed for its war effort. But in addition it was decided that the 
cost of the goods that would be purchased outside the Franco-British bloc might : 
be shared by the two countries. In case one of them should find.it advisable to 
keep some of her resources for her own use, thus making it necessary for her 
partner to buy similar goods abroad, she would undertake to support part of the 
expenditure. For instance copper, which France would have to purchase from 
Canada or the Belgian Congo, would be partly paid for by Britain. 

The economic organization created on 17. November took advantage of these 
financial clauses. The Supreme Council had formed six mixed Executive Com- 
mittees — the number was later on increased to nine — dealing respectively with 
aviation, armaments, oil, textiles, coal, wood and cellulose, food, shipping, economic 
warfare. They were to work in London under the supervision of a co-ordinating 
committee whose chairman, M. Jean Monnet, was appointed by a common dė- 
cision of the two Prime Ministers. All the Committees except the two last were 
purchasing agencies. After considering the programmes of production and the 
proposals for purchases prepared by the ministerial offices in Paris and’ London, 
and after deciding on priorities, they were to arrange for the necessary purchases 
to be made by missions or boards established abroad. , By far the most active was 
the Anglo-French Purchasing Board sitting in New York. On less important 
markets the purchases were made by the commercial attachés of the British and 
French embassies. The shipping committee in turn was responsible for the carrying 
of the goods thus acquired all over the world. ~ 

Each of the two countries had first to decide what it could produce and what 
imports were needed, so that definite proposals could be submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committees. The British proposals were merged into a single programme at 
regular meetings held by the permanent under-secretaries. In France, where no 
permanent under-secretaries existed, a high official was appointed as ‘secretary 
for programmes and purchases’. He was to assemble and co-ordinate the demands 
made by ministers: He also served, together with representatives of the Foreign 
Office and of the Ministry of Finances, on a small board to supervise the work done 
by the purchasing ‘missions’ abroad. 

The organization which came into being at the end of 1939 was far more com- 
plete and elaborate than were the corresponding institutions of the preceding war. 
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Moreover, the Allied Committee of Supplies created at the end of 1917 did not 
remain in existence for more than one year. The economic solidarity of Great 
Britain and France was intended in 1939 to outlast the war itself. The financial 
agreement of 4 December was expressly stated to remain ipso facto in force for six 
months after the conclusion of a peace treaty. The influence and the bargaining 
power of the Franco-British bloc were to play an important part in the future 
revival of normal trade relations. 

At the same time the work achieved so far remained in many ways incomplete. 
Monetary stability was obtained only on tke official market and a suggestion made 
on the French side that it should be extended to the free market, involving the 
total suppression of the exchange control between the two countries, was not 
followed by. London. The franc and the pound sterling therefore continued | to 
move apart in New York and in Switzerland. 

In trade relations between France and Britain there was enough parity t to allow 
the new régime to work.? Although Britain’s exports to France much exceeded 
her imports, she had in addition to cover the cost of her expeditionary forces on 
the continent. But the agreements also implied that a large increase in Franco- 
British trade would take place. Obviously France was going to buy from England 
the coal that she could no longer obtain from Germany, while Britain was expected 
to import greater quantities of French iron and steel. A full survey of possible 
developments was undertaken on both sides and the Ministries of Colonies arranged 
that it should be extended to the colonial markets of the two Empires. Many of 
the French goods usually sent to Britain, being regarded as luxuries, had fallen 
under the prohibitions issued in London at the opening of the war. At the best a 
much restricted quota was applied to ‘them. The French Minister of Commerce 
and the President of the Board of Trade concluded, on.13 February, 1940, an 
agreement granting larger facilities to French exporters. But such steps did not 
‘yet contribute to solve the main problem which the governments, as parties to the 
new agreements, had implicitly pledged themselves to face. They were to co-ordi- 
nate the whole production of the two countries, by helping or discouraging the 
production of goods according to their greater or smaller- usefulness. 

With that aim in mind they endeavoured:to enlist the collaboration of 
émployers. At a meeting of some of their principal representatives a permanent 
Industrial Franco-British Committee was formed. It placed on record its belief 
that a fair distribution of raw materials, the ‘elimination of competition’ and ad- 
justment in prices would lead to an expansion of industry and to the conquest of 
new markets. But no real progress was made towards the realization of that 
ambitious programme. Britain insisted that, owing to the peculiar characteristics 
of her economic system, she had to maintain her exports as far as possible. To 
France, whose normal life was much more affected by the general conscription 
of all her manhood, this attitude was unwelcome; while the political opinions held 
by many French employers, and their previous relations with German industrialists, 
apparently made them less eager to co-operate with their British colleagues. 

Thus the two countries relied only on the newly created Executive Committees 
to. work out a system of priorities which should support or discourage production 
and gradually bring about the necessary co-ordination of their economic activities. 

At the same time the leaders of the two Labour movements were joining hands, 
and a committee formed in December 1939.by the Trade Unions General Council 
and the French General Confederation of Workers (C.G.T.) was holding monthly 
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meetings in the two capitals. It did useful work by asserting a common resolution 
to fight Fascism and support the governments in their war effort. It cleared mis- 
understandings which might have been dangerous and the French delegates, for 
instance, explained the reasons accounting for their hostility towards the French 
Communists. But, while it was convinced that it was necessary to reduce the 
contrasts in the standard of wages and in the other conditions of work existing on 
the two sides of the Channel, it was not able to do more than to exchange informa- 
tion on this subject. 

It appears, therefore, that neither the employers nor the working class made a 
direct advance towards the consolidation of the Franco-British bloc, although the 
latter was the more eager to help. During the short period of its existence the two’ 
governments alone were responsible for its success. The fact reveals one of the 
reasons accounting for its weakness. An international union could not be founded if. 
national interest in each country did not prevail over the conflicting private 
interests. But the governments could only impose the necessary sacrifices on their 
citizens with the strong support of the public. Many Frenchmen and Englishmen 
were aware of this. Many efforts were made to prepare a rapprochement of the two 
peoples. 

The frequent visits paid to each other by corresponding ministers were 
supplemented by closer relations established between the members of the two. 
Parliaments. ‘Special parliamentary groups for the furthering of these relations 
already existed in. London and Paris. They quickly increased their size to include 
a large majority of members on both sides. Delegates who exchanged visits were 
given the opportunity to compare views and understand the contrasts in the 
atmosphere and the political habits of the two countries. 

High officials who accompanied ministers on their journeys came to know their 
‘opposite numbers’. However different may be the rules and traditions of the 
two Civil Services, the recent evolution of public administration had made them 
less dissimilar than they were before. The central Government in Britain was 
becoming more concerned with local, administrative-problems, while French cen- 
tralization had allowed a ‘spontaneous regionalism’ to grow. Among colonial 
officials hostility and mistrust were indeed more persistent. Therefore the two 
Colonial Ministers, in March 1940, agreed to create in their departments a special 
branch to develop mutual relations. The governors and administrators of neigh- 
bouring territories were also instructed to hold conferences and compare their 
methods. It was hoped that these meetings might lead to the adoption of a 
common policy towards the natives, in the first place as regards the conditions 
of health. , 

- Again, the public at large.was to be educated and told the reasons militating for 
a closer co-operation. The press, the radio, the films were to be used for this pur- 
pose. Strenuous efforts were made, but the results remained disappointing. The 
main difficulties encountered consisted in applying rules of censorship which . 
would not hamper the-action of the press, and, on the other hand, in forming new 
ministerial services for ‘Information’ that could possess a dynamic influence. 

A long experience of its misuse by the Germans made the allied countries 
reluctant to admit the importance of propaganda, and they. did not clearly under- 
stand that a sincere and reliable propaganda applied to domestic and inter-Allied 
problems was a necessity. = 

A campaign conducted by educational bodies might have produced far-reaching 
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results. The knowledge of the two languages in the secondary schools and the 
universities had much improved since the last war. But more was needed. The 
collaboration of primary schools should have been enlisted, in order to reach the 
popular classes. Every school should have included in its curriculum ’special 
lectures devoted to Franco-British relations, defining the characteristics of the 
two nations and explaining for what reascns, after fighting each other for centuries, 
‘they were united in a joint effort. This scheme was approved by the French 
Ministry and the British Board of Education. Owing to the centralized system that 
existed in France orders to the local authorities could be issued in April 1940, In 
Britain. time was needed to obtain the support of the associations of headmasters 
‘and teachers. But a response was bound to come soon. Given time, the reform 

contemplated might have exercised a profound influence. 

Meanwhile the foundations on which the Franco-British union rested were not 
broad or deep enough to allow it to survive the ordeal of a military defeat. One 
‘may even doubt whether it could have stood the strain of the discussions which 
would have inevitably followed a common victory. 

The experiment is nevertheless instructive in revealing some of the requirements 
that all countries willing to form such unions would have to fulfil. Let us here 
remember the final proposal for a total union made to France by the British 
Government on the eve of the French armistice. Under its terms the two governments 
were to declare that: ‘France and Great Britain shall no longer be two but one 
Franco-British Union, ... every citizen of France will enjoy immediately citizen- 
ship of Great Britain, every British subject will become a citizen of France, ... the 
Constitution of the Union will provide for joint organs of defence, foreign, financial 
and economic policies, . . . during the war there shall be a single War Cabinet... 
and the two Parliaments will be formally associated.’ The momentous undertaking - 
was dictated by the exceptional needs of a tragic emergency, but, under normal 
conditions, it would have been considered in many quarters as fantastic. 

‘Any country entering an international union will preserve her own moral- 
characteristics as well as the physical features of her soil and her climate. Asystem 
of co-ordinated production and of free interchange should also not destroy her 
economic individuality, leaving her free to obtain from abroad what she most 
requires and to produce what she is best placed for making. 

What is it, then, that the member-States of a union should have in common? 
They should of course share the same abhorrence of war and the same devotion 
to peace. Their political and administrative institutions should be similar in so 
far at least as they reflect a joint belief in the value of the liberties indispensable to 
a civilized world. France and Britain on the whole answered such requirements. 
Both were thoroughly pacific nations with parliamentary and administrative 
systems that showed many similarities although they worked in different ways. 

But there remained in their social structure wide contrasts which made it hard 
for them to co-operate. The French peasant found in Britain no class corresponding 
to his own and the same was true to a large extent of the small French bourgeois. 
In Britain the isolationist attitude was not exclusively represented by definite 
social groups; but British imperialism, often inspired by commercial interests, 

‘and British pacifism were both very remoie from the French mind. 

Under these circumstances the two countries were probably wise in calling 
first on their industrial workers and on their leading employers to meet and com- 
pare their views, While their interests frequently clashed, they were, on the whole, 
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more likely to know each other and to appreciate the merits of an eventual 
co- -operation. 

The recent growth of modern industries in France had produced men who often 
failed to understand thé true mentality of the people.and who leaned too much 


. on the side of the great German concerns, but whose expanding trade had at 


least broadened their outlook. The leading business men in Britain, after the 
strain of the slump and the unfortunate experiments some of them ‘had made in . 
Central Europe, were at the same time reconsidering their views on continental 
affairs. The French trade unionists, owing to their growing responsibilities and to 
their mistrust of the French Communists, were adopting a more realistic and more 
moderate attitude which brought them nearer to their British colleagues. These, 
in turn, had been led by the recent political evolution of their country to favour a 
more definite form of socialism. 

Thus could be found in both nations powerful social groups, in charge of an 
important part of their economic and social life, that might be persuaded to join 
hands. The rapprochement prepared by the two Governments would be given 
a background which officials, intellectuals or sympathetic individuals alone were 
unable to provide. Capital and labour, often denounced by nationalists as further- 
ing international agreements contrary to the interests.of their countries, would for 
once be brought to forward an international union needed on both sides. Other 
nations facing a similar problem will perhaps choose to follow the same course. 

The influence exercised by the governments on the economic activities of their 
countries, so much iricreased by the present war and not likely to decrease after 
the war, may be extremely valuable. Official agencies such as existed in Paris 
and London; or such as are now at work in London and Washington, may be of 
immense service if supported by monetary agreements on the lines of the Franco- 
British precedent or of the Lease-Lend system. They may establish a permanent 
pooling of raw materials, with due régard to the interests of consumers as well as 
producers, and a co-ordination of international production that would combine 
the advantages of planning and Free Trade. 


NOTES 
1 Valuable information has been given to the author by Mr. André Istel, who 
acted as technical adviser of the French Minister of Finances, 
@ Kurt Lachmann, “The Franco-British Bloc’, in Social Research, 1940, p. 229. 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, 
AN INTERNATIONAL 
SECRETARIAT 


By ROBERT I. KULL 


ISCUSSIONS on post-war international reconstruction invariably assume the 
[creation or adaptation of ‘some scrt of international organization’, but 
little attention is given publicly to the nature, organization, and administra- 
tion of the requisite central office or secretariat in each case, whether the object of 
discussion be Federal Union, a world government, or a collection of combined 
functional boards based on the present allied: war-time machineries. Mr. Sumner 
Welles has referred twice within the last twelve months to the Pan American 
system as a possible example for future political organization outside the Americas. + 
What kind of secretariat serves the Pan American system? What is its general 
position? What are its functions, and how does it operate? How is it organized 
and administered? The following descriptive notes deal briefly with these questions. 
“Let it be said parenthetically that it is not the purpose here to recommend the 
Pan American system as the model for international political organization beyond 
the American hemisphere. On the contrary, a study of the Pan American ‘system 
would show that a system more far-reaching cagamicalys is necessary for problems 
such as world security. 


GENERAL POSITION OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Pan American ‘system’ is the loose collection of machinery and techniques 
by which American States co-operate to handle problems of mutual concern. The 
field of co-operation has expanded in a little more than fifty years from purely 
commercial questions to include political, cultural, social, and financial questions. 

Inter-American unity based on common interest has been recognized by-various 
designations: ‘International Union of American Republics’, ‘Union of American 
Republics’, ‘Union of the Republics of the American Continent’, and ‘Union of 
American States’ — terms which have been employed at different times by 
resolutions of the Pan American Conferences since 1890 to indicate an association 
of American States. The Union of American States is only nominal. It is not a 

‘union’ in the constitutional sense, having no treaty basis, organization or covenant. 
It does have agencies, but they could and undoubtedly would continue to function 
if the Union of American States fer se did not exist. In fact, few people in the 
American hemisphere realize that the Union of the Republics of the American 
Continent or the Union of American States ever existed. : 

The agencies, however, are important. They are the tools which oe concrete 
results out of the vague spirit or movement of Pan Americanism. At the top, 
diagrammatically, is the series of International Conferences of American States 
(called in these notes by their popular name, Pan American Conferences), which 
meet at intervals of about five years to give government delegations opportunity 
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to discuss almost any conceivable American problem, to make resolutions, recom- 
mendations, declarations, and to draft conventions. There have been eight of these 
conferences. The first was held in Washington in 1889-90, the eighth in Lima in 
1938. Taken together the Pan American Conferences resemble a league of nations 
based on Article III of the League Covenant. The variety of questions treated by 
the regular Pan American Conferences has become so great that many are handled 
by separate, technical conferences and congresses, which are created usually by 
Pan American Conference resolutions. By 1940 the number of special conferences 
and congresses had reached at least 159, and there have been three Consultative 
Meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs since the beginning of the war, a pro- 
cedure of emergency consultation established prior to the outbreak of war.? 

Another group of agencies or organs is the many permanent commissions and 
other bodies, some of them unofficial but most of them set up by Pan American 
Conference resolutions. They number more than seventy and handle such problems 
as communications, health, labour, education, cultural relations, and legal ques- 
tions. The most important of all the permanent agencies is the Pan American 
Union. 

The Pan American Union is the official and unofficial centre of almost all Pan 
American activity. It is formally the ‘permanent organ’ of the ‘Union of the 
Republics of the American Continent’.* It is the permanent commission of the 
Pan American Conferences and the centralizing agency for most of the other inter- 
American conferences and permanent bodies and should be thougit of as . 

‘secretariat’ or ‘bureau’. 

The Pan American system is thus a confusing network af: many types of confer- 
ences and many types of permanent bodies, but for the purposes of these notes only 
the Pan American Conferences and the Pan American Union are necessary to . 
keep in mind. At the outset, rough parallels may be drawn between the Pan 
American system as a whole and the International Labour Organization, though 
the outlines of the latter are much sharper, the Pan American Conferences corre- 
sponding more or less to the International Labour Conference, the Pan American 
Union to the International Labour Office, and the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office. 

To understand the position and the functions of the Pan American Union one 
must be aware of the fundamental characteristic of the inter-American system: 
the system is based on the principle of consultation and co-operation among sovereign and 

juridically equal States. Neither the Pan American Conferences nor the Pan American 
Union is intended to operate as the agency of a supra-national government. Pan 
American Conference resolutions and other declarations emphasize this. The 
Declaration of Inter-American Solidarity, Buenos Aires Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace, 1936, states inter alia, ‘that the American nations, true to their 
republican institutions, proclaim their absolute juridical liberty, their unqualified 
respect for their respective sovereignties’. The Declaration of Lima refers to ‘equal 
sovereignty’ and to ‘that respect for the personality, sovereignty, and independence 
of each American State [which] constitutes the essence of international order 
sustained by continental solidarity’. Mr. Sumner Welles’s Memorial Day speech of 
` last year referred to the basis of ‘sovereign equality’ and ‘joint’ action characteristic 
of the inter-American system. Thus, there is no inter-American union in the con- 
stitutional sense, no Pan American federation or confederation. Instead, there is 
an intricate network of joint agencies, conferences and congresses for the solution 
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of an infińite variety of common problems, all centred around a permanent . 
bureau or secretariat, the Pan American Union, itself the creature of conference 
resolutions, not of treaties. 


LEGAL BASIS AND MEMBERSHIP 


The Pan American Union was established by, and is regulated by, resolutions 
ofthe Pan American Conferences. Originally the Commercial Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics (1890), later called the International Bureau of the American 

Republics, with merely informational functions dealing with commercial matters, 
the body was made the permanent organ of the Pan American Conferences in 1906. 
Its name was changed to Pan American Union in 1910. 

The growth of the Pan American Union has been gradual but steady. Its or- 
ganization and reorganization were subjects for resolutions by each of the first six 
Pan American Conferences. The fundamental organization and currently operative 
powers of the Pan American Union are based largely on a resolution of the Fifth 
Conference (Santiago, 1923), as revised by the Sixth Conference (Havana, 1928). 
Pending unanimous ratification ofa convention (1928) which embodies substantially 
these resolutions, functions of the Pan American Union may be altered at any Pan 
American Conference by further resolution. Both the Seventh and Eighth Confer- 
ences instructed the Governing Board of the Pan American Union to reconsider 
organization in the light of additional burdens. 

Membership in the Pan American Union and participation in the Pan American 
Conferences are enjoyed as of right by all governments of the twenty-one American 
Republics.4 States members may withdraw from the Union at any time but are to 
pay their quotas for the period of the current fiscal year.* 


FUNCTIONS 


The scope of the Pan American Union’s activities has increased greatly since 
the days of the Commercial Bureau of the American Republics. According to 
Article II of the resolution on organization adopted by the Pantiage Conference, . 
the D of the Pan American Union are as follows: l 

. To compile and distribute information and reports concerning the com- 
drat industrial, agricultural, and educational development, as well as the 
general progress of the American countries. , 

2. To compile and classify information referring to the Conventions and 
Treaties concluded among the American Republics and between these and 
other States, as well as to the legislation of the former. 

3. To assist in the development of commercial and cultural relations be- 
tween the American Republics.and of their more intimate mutualacquaintance. 

4. To act as a Permanent Commission of the International Conferences of 
the American States; to keep their records and archives; to assist in obtaining 
ratification of the Treaties and Conventions, as well as compliance with the 
resolutions adopted; and to prepare the program and regulations of each 
Conference. 

5. To submit to the various Governments, at the time of the holding of each - 

‘ Conference, a report upon the work of the institution since the adjournment 
of the last Conference, and also special reports upon any matters which may 
have been referred to it. 
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6. To perform such other functions entrusted to it by the Conference, or by 
the Governing Board by virtue of the powers conferred upon it by this 
resolution. 

Functions stipulated by paragraph 3, the last two clauses of number 4, 
and paragraph 6 raise the activities of the Pan American Union out of the dull 
routine of fact-finding and reporting and give the Union a high degree of initiative. 
Because it has evolved as the centralizing agency of a discrete system of regular 
and special political and technical conferences, ad hoc, but systematized, meetings 
of ministers of foreign affairs, and more than seventy other permanent inter- 
American organizations, the Pan American Union’s activities range over a wide 
and diverse field which includes efforts to secure ratifications of treaties, prepara- 
tions for meetings of the ministers of foreign affairs, and arranging and supplying 
documentary materials for technical conferences which deal with everything from 
coffee problems to transport, from venereal diseases to inter-municipal co-operation. 

‘The development’ of the American Republics’ ‘more intimate mutual acquain- 
tance’ leads the Union into much activity which can be classified as straight 
publicity and advertisement for the Pan American idea. $ 

What the Pan American Union may not do is as important as a list of its positive 
functions. ‘Neither the Governing Board [of the Pan American Union] nor the Pan 
American Union shall exercise functions of a political character? This prohibition is 
embodied in a resolution by the Pan American Conference at Havana in 1928. 
In connection with this it may be noted that the chairman of the Argentine delega- 
tion in 1928 proposed that the Union’s powers should include the right to recom - 
mend to the governments the reduction of tariffs which interfere with the freedom of 
inter-American trade. This attempt was defeated, unanimously after Mr. 
Pueyrredon resigned from the Conference, as a threat to state sovereignty. 8 

The Pan American Union does not act as the secretariat for the individual Pan 
American Conferences, although it assists the secretariat appointed for each 
Conference by the host government. 


ORGANIZATION: I. GOVERNING BOARD 

The Pan American Union is organized on two levels, (1) the Gover ning Board, 
and (2) the operating staff. 

Membership on the Governing Board i is determined’ by Article I of the 1928 
Conference resolution: ‘The Government of the Pan American Union shall be 
vested in a Governing Board composed of the representatives that the American 
Governments may appoint. The appointment may devolve upon the diplomatic 
representatives of the’ respective countries at Washington.’ In accordance with 
this resolution, the Governing Board is in practice a standing committee of the 
United States Secretary of State and Latin American diplomatic representatives 
accredited to the American Government. Originally, heads of diplomatic 
missions were members of the Governing Board ex officio, a procedure which pre- 
cluded total representation if the United States failed to recognize the government 
of a Latin American State. The present arrangement assures every government 
representation even in the absence of its recognition by the United pai as in the 
case of the Government of Salvador in 1932 and 1933. 

The Governing Board elects its own Chairman and Vice Chairman i In 
practice the Chairman is the United States Secretary of State, and the Vice Chair- 
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man is a Latin American. Before 1923, the Secretary of State was Chairman 
ex officio. 

` The Governing Board’s duties are varied, and their weight depends largely on 
the. vitality of the Pan American Conferences to which the Board is responsible 
and of special conferences which may request the Board to perform particular tasks. 
The Governing Board is charged with ‘the government of the Pan American Union’ 
and such other duties as are determined by Pan American Conferences. Specifically 
it is required to appoint the Union’s executive officers; determine personnel policy, 
regulating the manner of appointments, status, salaries, and conditions of retire- 
ment; approve the budget and examine accounts of expenditures; decide upon 
publications to be issued under the Union’s auspices; prepare regulations, set the 
dates, and prepare the agenda for the meetings of consultation of ministers of 
foreign affairs after receiving a request from any government to convene a mect- 
ing; provide for such administrative divisions or sections within the Union as may 
be deemed necessary; and prepare the regulations and agenda for the Pan Ameri- 
can Conferences. 

‘Other duties as determined by Pan American Conferences’ vary widely. The 
general pattern is something like this: the details of carrying out the wishes of the 
Conferences are entrusted to the Pan American Union, and the Governing Board 
designates the agencies, drafts projects, names the technical commissions or com- 
mittees, and submits their recommendations to the governments or the Conferences 
for consideration. 

Five standing committees facilitate the handling of particular problems by the 
Governing Board. A Supervisory Committee, composed of five members, 
chosen according to country in order of precedence fixed by lot in rgrr,°® acts as 
the permanent committee of the Board, makes a preliminary examination of the 

_ budget and accounts, and supervises-the general administration of the Union. The 
Fifth Pan American Conference provided for four other permanent committees: 
‘i. For the development of economic and commercial relations between the 
American Republics; 2. For the study of all matters relating to the international 
organization of labor in America; 3. For the study of questions relating to hygiene 
in the countries of the Continent; > and ‘4. For the development of intellectual 
co-operation, with special reference to co-operation between universities.’ p 

The Governing Board also appoints special committees to examine subjects 
submitted to its consideration from time to time by the Pan American Conferences, 
special inter-American conferences, or governments. 

The Board meets on the first Wednesday of every month from November to 
May, inclusive. Special meetings may be called by the Chairman through the 
Secretary or by the Secretary acting upon the request of two members. The attend- 
ance of five members at regular or special meetings constitutes a quorum, and 
absent members may transmit their votes with reasons in writing.° 

Decisions of the Governing Board are usually taken by majority vote, but by. 
tacit agreement the practice has developed, where a basic question is involved, 
of adopting a formula that meets the approval of all members." 


ORGANIZATION: II. OPERATING STAFF 


At the top of the administrative hierarchy are a Director General and an Assist- 
ant Director. Their basic powers and duties are found in the Santiago Conference . 
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resolution of 1923 and in the Havana Conference resolution, 1928. The Director 
General ‘shall have charge of the administration of the Pan American Union, with 
power to promote its most ample development, in accordance with the terms of 
this resolution, with the regulations and with the resolutions of the Governing 
Board. ... He shall attend in an advisory capacity the meetings of the Governing 
Board, of the Committees, and of the International Conferences of American 
States, for the purpose of giving such information as may be required’. The 
Director General also attends the meetings of ministers of foreign affairs ex officio 
without the right to vote. He prepares internal regulations for the Union and 
appoints: ‘the personnel necessary for the work of the Pan American Union’, 
subject in both cases to the Governing Board’s approval, and he presents the pro- 
posed budget to the Board. The Director is appointed by the Governing Board and 
responsible directly to it. 

The Assistant Director is also appointed by and directly responsible to the 
Governing Board and acts as its Secretary besides fulfilling his titular functions. 
In all matters relating to the preparation of the agenda for Board meetings, the 
Director General and the Assistant Director work in close co-operation. 

There have been nine Directors General, all of them Americans, since the 
creation of the Commercial Bureau of the American Republics. The present 
” Director has held office since 1920. The post of Assistant Director, created in 

1910, has been held by three persons, all of them Latin Americans.** 

Internal organization for functional operation reflects the prohibition against ` 
political activities.!? Nine divisions exist to handle the executive functions of the 
Union, and several others are devoted to internal services. ; 

The Office of the Counsellor, whose functions are related primarily to public 
relations, is subdivided into sections for music and art, publicity, and motion pic- 
tures. A fourth section prepares handbooks for the use of delegates at conferences 
and sets up the machinery for giving effect to resolutions adopted at Pan American 
Conferences, especially those which entrust special duties to the Pan American 
Union. The Counsellor’s Office is also the co-ordinating centre for information on 
all inter-American gatherings. 

An Office of the Foreign Trade Adviser is concerned with the promotion of co- 
operation between industrial and commercial interests throughout the Americas, 
and a Statistical Division issues annual reports on trade, population renan, 
shipping, and similar subjects. 

The Juridical Division maintains contact with the several national and inter- 
national committees which are concerned with the codification of international 
law-and with the International Conference of American Jurists;1* handles treaty 
depository functions of the Pan American Union's and publishes treaty informa-. 

tion concerning conventions arising out of Pan American Conferences; registers 
other treaties involving the American States; and prepares legal and ‘technical 
material for the Governing Board and for inter-American conferences. 

There are also a Division of Intellectual Co-operation; a Division of Agricultural 
Co-operation; a Travel Division, to promote inter-American tourist travel; a 
Division of Economic Information; and a Division of Labour and Social Informa- 
tion. My 

In addition to these divisions and the Columbus Memorial Library which is 
. available to all persons who wish to use its servicės,*® an important part of the Pan’ 
American Union, there are the usual divisions for internal economy, a Chief Clerk’s 
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Office, in darge of purchases and administering personnel regulations, and offices 
for accounting, mail, filing, and supervision of the buildings and grounds. +” ' 
Like the Secretariat of the League of Nations, the Pan American Union is an 
` international secretariat, staffed internationally, but, unlike the League Secretariat, 
particularly during the League’s later-years, the Pan American Union has little 
or no cause to be troubled by conflicts between international and national loyalties, 
divorced as it is from political activity. Thus, the staff is drawn from the nationals 
of the several republics, and, as one of the best authorities on the Pan American 
Union writes, “they are international officials ... responsible to the Governing 
Board and indirectly to the International Conferences of the American States’.18 
Total represenfation on the Governing Board serves as a check against undesirable 
cornering of positions in the Union by representatives of one or a few nationalities. ` 
The relevant Pan American Conference resolution provides that ‘The Director 
General shall appoint, with the approval of the Governing Board, the personnel 
necessary for the work of the Pan American Union, endeavouring as far as possible 
‘to distribute the positions among the nationals of the countries, members of the ` 
Union.’** The Eighth Pan American Conference, Lima, 1938, issued another 
general directive regarding the appointment of personnel by resolving that “The 
personnel of the National Pan American offices [see below] shall have a preferential 
- right, in accordance with their special knowledge, preparation and merit, to-be 
_ chosen for the personnel of the different sections of the Pan American Union in 

Washington.’ 

A pension and retirement scheme provides for retirement of staff members at” 
the age of sixty-five and grants the privilege of requesting retirement after thirty 
years of service. 

The size of the staff of the Pan American Union has grown steadily with the 
increase in its functions. The First Pan American Conference made detailed re- 
commendations for the organization of the Commercial Búreau of American 
Republics and considered that ten persons were sufficient in number to. staff the 
new Bureau, including all the posts from Director to typists and porter. The staff 
to-day numbers about one hundred, a figure which does not seem large in view of 
the variety of functions fulfilled by the Union. 


BUDGET 

The budget, like the staff, is modest in size. In 1941 it aoed to $2 50,000.?° 
The Director General submits detailed estimates of the requirements for the next 
fiscal year at the regular November meeting of the Governing Board. After pre- 
liminary scrutiny by the Supervisory Committee and final approval by the full 
Board, the budget is forwarded to each government with a notice of the amount, 
fixed in proportion to population, which each government is to contribute to the 
treasury of the Union. The sale of publications is another source of income. 

As early as the Second Pan American Conference, Mexico City, 1902, free 
franking privileges for official publications of the Union were provided by 
resolution. This arrangement was.extended by the Fourth Conference to include 
correspondence, and the Fifth Conference, 1923, reaffirmed the practice by:a 
resolution to the effect that ‘All correspondence and publications of the Pan 
American Union shall be carried free of charge by the mails of the American 
Republics.’ 
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LIAISON WITH MEMBER GOVERNMENTS 


Significant liaison between the Pan American Union and member governments 
is maintained constantly, of course, by total representation on the Governing 
Board, but beginning with a resolutión of the Fourth Conference, 1910, attempts 
have been made to establish machinery for more systematic and specialized liaison. 
The Santiago Conference in 1923 continued the campaign and resolved that ‘In 
the Capital of each of the Republics of America, that form the Pan American 
Union, there shall be established an office attached to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, or a Committee composed as far as possible of former delegates to 
an International Conference of American States.’ This provision is similar to the 
earlier resolution. Specific duties include assistance in securing ratification of 
treaties and compliance with Conference resolutions; supplying the Pan American 
Union with all information required in its work; presenting projects which are 
considered adapted to the purposes of the Union; and any functions conferred by 
the respective governments. The convention signed at the 1928 Conference, but 
not yet operative, includes a similar provision for liaison, ‘but instead of stipulating 
that a Pan American committee be established ‘in the capital of each American 
Republic’ it provides that the governments ‘which may not have an efficient organ 
for the study and investigation of Pan American affairs’ shall establish such a com- . 
mittee. The committee’s duties envisaged by the resolution and by the inoperative 
convention are practically the same. Salaries and expenses are payable by the” 
respective governments. 

The fact that the Lima Conference, 1938, resolved that the National Pan 
American Committees ‘shall be named by the respective governments’ seems to 
indicate that not much progress had been made in twenty-eight years in establish- 
ing special liaison machinery. The Lima Conference resolution referred only to 
the committees described by the 1928 convention, thus overriding the Santiago 
Conference resolution which envisaged liaison committees in each capital. The 
Lima Conference resolution extended the specific duties of the liaison committees 
and provided that “These offices shall be subordinate to their respective govern- 
ments with regard to the vital problems of the country. Nevertheless, they shall 
enjoy a technical autonomy to select the subjects or matters for investigation or 
preparation of projects, and administrative autonomy to provide for their internal 
organization and to communicate directly with the Pan American Union and other 
similar organizations.’ Although few of the proposed Pan American Committees 
‘which have been appointed have been active, several governments have established 
within their ministries of foreign affairs permanently staffed Pan American offices 
which do fulfil the requirements of ‘an efficient organ for the study and investi- - 
gation of Pan American affairs’. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Two volumes published by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
are the most complete collection of available source material on the Pan American 
Conferences: International Conferences of the American States, 1889-1928, ed. John 
Brown Scott, Néw York, 1931; and International Conferences of the American Staies, 
First Supplement, 1933-1940, Washington, 1940. These excellently prepared volumes 
‘contain the pertinent documentary material on the eight Pan American Con- 
ferences and other major inter-American conferences including the first two Con- 
sultative Meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, all Conference resolutions, 
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conventions, and declarations, invitations to conferences and conference regulations 
and agenda, plus the documentary background of nineteenth-century movements 
for Pan American organization prior to 1889. The second volume contains in 
addition synopses of Pan American technical conferences, congresses, and com- 
missions. Documents for the latest Consultative Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs may be found in Report on the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics, Rio de Faniero, January 15-28, 1942, Congress and Con- 
ference Series, No. 26, Pan American Union, Washington, 1942. 

The Bulletin of the Pan American Union provides helpful material on the Pan Ameri- 
can Union as well as on the Pan American system generally, particularly in the 
commemorative issues for the Union’s fortieth and fiftieth anniversaries, April 
1930, and April 1940. 

The Inter-American System, A Canadian View, by John P. Humphrey, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, Toronto, 1942, gives a useful, general picture of 
the Pan American system. ` 


REFERENCES AND NOTES 

1 ‘I cannot believe the peoples of the United States and the Western Hemisphere 

will ever relinquish the inter-American system they have built up. Based as it is on 
sovereign equality, on liberty, on peace, and on joint resistance to aggression, it 
constitutes the only example in the world to-day of a regional federation of free 
and independent peoples. It lightens the darkness of our anarchic world. It 
should constitute the cornerstone in the world structure of the future’: Memorial 
Day address, 20 May, 1942. Department of State, Bulletin, 30 May, 1942, p. 485. 
(The inter-American system, of course, is not a federation in the usual sense of the 
term, by any exercise of the imagination.) 
- In Toronto, on 26 February this year, Mr. Welles said: ‘We hear much of the 
age-old rivalries which have persisted in Europe and in other quarters of the globe. 
But I think that we of the Americas can say that, if twenty-two independent Demo- 
cracies such as those which occupy North, Central, and South America — of 
different races, of different languages and of different origins — can achieve the 
measure of progress which we now have achieved towards a peaceful and humane 
relationship, .and towards profitable economic co-operation, that same form of 
relationship can be achieved in all regions of the world’: reported in The Times, 
27 February, 1943. 

President Roosevelt is. alleged, on ‘the highest authority’, to favour a generaliza- 
tion of the flexible Pan American model: Forrest-Davis, ‘Roosevelt’s World 
Blueprint’, Saturday Evening Post, 10 April, 1943. 

2 Established by the Convention for the Maintenance, Preservation and Re- 
establishment of Peace, concluded at the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, Buenos Aires, 1936, and the Declaration of Lima, Eighth 

-Pan American Conference, Lima, 1938. 

3 The phrase used in the Pan American Conference Resolution of 1923. ‘Union 
of American States’ first appeared in a draft convention of the 1928 Conference 
and is used by the Pan American Union in the seal which appears on its publica- 
tions. 

4 Resolution, ‘Organization of the Pan American Union’, Fifth Pan Aae 
Conference, 1923. i 

5 Resolution, ‘Pan American Union’, Sixth Pan American Conference, 1928. 

‘The Bulletin of the Pan American Union is published in this connection. It ° 
appears monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese editions. Unlike the League 
of Nations Journal, it is a readable review of Pan American events, illustrated 
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prófusely, and contains official notices, reports on pertinent national legislation 
and progress of treaty ratifications, and articles of historical or cultural interest. 
The Counsellor of the Union devotes most of his time to public relations, supplying 
information and devising means to keep the Union and Pan Americanism before 
the public. In 1939, 160,000 pieces of printed and mimeographed material 
were distributed without charge to 16,620 correspondents all over North and South ° 
America: Bulletin of the Pan Ameritan Union, April 1940, p. 207. The Union is 
active in facilitating the exchange of students, teachers, social workers, engineers, 
ete., in circulating information pamphlets, trade statistics, and bibliographies, 
and in promoting the interchange of music and art. It is a centre of information 
on virtually every question affecting the interest and welfare of the republics of the 
American Continent. 

7 Italics added. 

8 This does not mean, of course, that tariff and other ‘political’ questions are 
not treated on a Pan American basis. The Pan American Conferences themselves 
and the Consultative Meetings of Ministers of Foreign Affairs handle these problems. 
The First Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Panama, 1939, created the 
Inter-American Financial dnd Economic Advisory Committee of economic experts _ 
with wide powers which have been expanded subsequently. The Advisory Gom- 

mittee, composed of representatives from all the member States, may ‘propose’ to 
the governments measures for handling problems arising from the war, facilitating 
international trade, and making internal improvements. Monetary, production, 
distribution, international banking, consumption, tariff, and transportation 
problems are among the questions within the Committee’s purview. Although the 
Committee is distinct from the Pan American Union, its organization was en- 
trusted to the Union and it enjoys the Union’s active co-operation. Thus a special 
inter-American agency has been empowered to consider problems and make 
recommendations which were regarded for many years as too controversial for 
other than formal diplomatic negotiation or treatment by conference. 

* Resolution of the Fourth Conference, tgto. Under this arrangement, one 
member is replaced each year by the next on the list. 

10 Resolution of the Fourth Conference, Buenos Aires, 1910. 

11 Information supplied by L. S. Rowe, Director General of Pan American 
Union. The Seventh Pan American Conference by resolution directed the Board 
to consider a two-thirds majority adequate for convoking Pan American Confer- 
ences in accordance with the 1928 convention which is as yet inoperative. 

12 As of April 1940. Bulletin of the Pan American Union, April 1940, p. 213. 

13 Information presented here on internal offices and divisions is based primarily 
on the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, April 1940, pp. 205-13. 

“The International Conference of American Jurists, one of the numerous 
permanent bodies created by Conference resolutions, is the top rung in a complex 
system for the study and codification of private and public international law in the 
American hemisphere. 

16 If the 1928 convention becomes operative, i.e. when it is ratified unanimously, 
the Pan American Union will be the official depository for ratifications of all 
instruments signed at Pan American Conferences. In the meantime, several 
ee and conventions provide that their own ratifications be deposited in the 

mion 

1 In 1940 the Library contained 105,000 volumes, files of 1800 newspapers, 
and 2000 maps and charts devoted entirely to inter-American affairs and to the 
American States, which are encouraged to regard the Library as an official de- 
pository for national legislation and other documents. 

1 The Pan American Union has always been located in Washington. Its main 
permanent building was dedicated in 1910, built with money given by Andrew 
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Carnegie and the American governments on ground given by the United States 
Government. 

_ 1° W. H. Kelchner in Bulletin of the Pan American Union, April 1930, p. 344. 

. 19 Santiago Conference, 1928. 

20 The First Pan American Conference, in providing for a Commercial Bureau 
stipulated that the ‘maximum expense to be incurred’ for its annual maintenance 
be $36,000.00, the United States to contribute $18,806.00, Costa Rica to contri- 
bute $75.00. $ 


THE BIRTHRATE AND 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


By R. A. FISHER, F.R.S. 


Fluctuating Opinion - 
HE period since 1930 has seen widespread but unequal shifts in the public 
attitude towards the maintenance of the English-speaking populations, both 
-in Britain and in the British Dominions and the United States. Prior to that 

date the fall in the birthrate, and indications of a similar nature, had been regarded, 

apart from minute groups with special statistical interests, with considerable 
complacency and satisfaction. For a generation the continued growth of the 

Census population, following on the great expansion of the nineteenth century, 

had been regarded with misgiving and even alarm. It had been represented from 

various standpoints as threatening the amenities of our own island, by industrial 
and urban development; as tending to lower, or at least to check the rise of, the 
standard of living; and as inimical to the maintenance of peace between nations. 

It. was almost as though a vocal section of the educated classes were exerting 

themselves to find plausible excuses to justify in the public interest the recently 

adopted method of family limitation, of which the driving force was certainly the 
interest, and sometimes the pressing economic need, of private families. 

For the last fifteen years, however, many of the beliefs which at first found such 
ready acceptance -have been examined more critically by experts in different 
fields. The relevant objective facts have become more widely known. The magni- 
tude of these has caused apprehension, and anxiety has been heightened both by 
the almost complete lack of social control of the actual course of events, and by 
the absence of any such public feeling of responsibility as might lead to attempts at 
social control being undertaken with determination. Such public indifference was 
indeed inevitable in a period during which the prevailing weight of informed 
opinion was in a state of flux, shifting rapidly away from the comfortable pre-: 
judices of the earlier generation. Nevertheless, the impression left on the minds 
of foreigners, as was clearly to be seen at International Conferences concerned 
with population, was that the English-speaking peoples were drifting rapidly to 
destruction in arrogant disregard of the most patent facts. 
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Amenities of Life 
Sentimental and aesthetic opinion will doubtless at all times show its divergences 
on the advantages of isolation or propinquity to our fellow men. There is, how- 
ever, no reason to fear that wild and- lonely spots will, within any measurable 
time, become unavailable for those who crave them for permanent residence or 
temporary recreation. Discussing an early estimate, due, I believe, to the American 
statistician Raymond Pearl, that the population of England was rising to an esti- 
mated maximum of 95 million persons, Udny Yule made the philosophic tomment 
that, in that case, the average population density of the country would lie between ° 
the densities now to be found in Lancashire and in Warwickshire, in neither of 
which counties can beauty spots or extensive rural amenities be said to be lacking. 
It is well known, again, that the prevailing drift of population, not only in our own 
- island but throughout the English-speaking world, has been from the less densely 
` to the more densely inhabited parts. It might be judged from this that, in the 
opinion of the masses concerned, partially, or even wholly, urban conditions do 
seem to offer opportunities for a better life than is offered by the remoter districts. 
Few at least will deny that such amenities as nearness to doctors, schools, laundries, 
places of amusement and pavemenis have each played a part in determining this 
mass movement. To recognize the general advantages to human well-being com- 
ing from a moderate degree of aggregation we need not, of course, ignore the 
grotesque and unnecessary ugliness which has accompanied some urban and 
industrial development. That some of the once beautiful rivers of Northern ` 
England have been turned into foetid ditches seems to imply a wasteful mis- 
-management, both aesthetically and from the point of view of pure economics. 
The aesthetic problem is not to be ignored. All that I submit here is that depopu+ 
lation is one of the least hopeful of possible remedies, and that either a rural district 
or an industrial town partially deserted and derelict is likely to give less satisfaction 
to the visitor, or to the inhabitant, than the same region in full activity. 


Standard of Living , 

With respect to the standard of living also, the indications immediately available 
to us point to this being both higher and more stable in the more fully populated 
than in underpopulated regions. The drift from country to town is certainly 
actuated not only by the attraction of urban amenities, but by strong economic 
inducements. The ablest children of the tiny school which serves an extensive 
Argyllshire parish are destined to find jobs in Glasgow. Nearly half the population 
of underpopulated Australia has been drawn into a few great metropolitan cities. 
The same phenomenon is obvious in the Western United States, where innumer- 
able small towns cannot hold their population by reason of the attraction. of the 
greater centres. It is instructive that in this same region the art of ‘town-boosting’ 
has become almost a profession. Obviously these phenomena raise the very im- 
portant practical question of how life can be made more attractive or profitable 
in sparsely inhabited regions. They should also warn us that in the present state 
of industrial development a larger fraction of mankind can be profitably employed 
in producing goods and services for each other’s convenience, and a smaller pro- 
portion in producing the basic foods and raw materials, than has in the past been 
thought necessary. The raising of the general standard of living seems to mean 
that we are ready to ask more of the workshops and factories, and the services of 
transportation and communication, and relatively less of the land, the lumber 
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camps and the mines. Even if Raymond Pearl’s extravagant estimate were well 
founded, it is difficult in the modern world to find a rational basis for supposing 
that a doubling of the population in England would imply any lowering in the 
standard of living. 


Maintenance of Peace 
I believe it is true that the vast majority of sober-minded people in all civilized 
countries normally regard the maintenance of peace as a most important responsi- 
bility. It is, also, an undoubted fact that organized peace movements have inclined 
to the sentiment that low birthrates were favourable, and high birthrates unfavour- 
able, to their aims. It must, however, be doubted, on the experience of the present 
century, whether organized peace movements have in general been helpful to the ` 
maintenance of peace. In March 1937 the Fascist Grand Council issued a state- 
ment on population policy which still seems to deserve serious consideration. In 
this the Council 
‘solemnly reminds all Fascists that the demographic problem, being the 
problem of life and of survival, is in reality the problem of problems, for with- 
out life there is neither youth, nor military power, nor economic expansion, 
nor a sure future for the Fatherland’. 
The statement, it should be noticed, is a rational one, not much marred by 
rhetoric. If, it says in effect, Italians desire, as all good Fascists should, that Italy 
should become a great industrial power, a great colonizing power and a great 
military power in future decades, then the Italian birthrate must be maintained. 
It is undoubtedly true that for war young men are needed, that extensive coloniza- 
tion requires a surplus of population, and that industrialization is greatly aided 
by an expanding market of consumers. It is not argued that industrial expansion, 
colonial settlernent and military conquests are required by the spontaneous 
expansion of the Italian population. That would be to put the cart before the 
horse in a way which can only be done successfully in appeals to the ignorant, 
i.e. to the masses, or to foreign opinion. Hitler’s use of the catchword ‘Lebens- 
raum’ was manifestly such an appeal, for on his advent to power the German 
birthrate was not only far lower than in Italy, but, like those of Great Britain 
and Scandinavia, had fallen to a level only about three-quarters of that required 
to maintain a stationary population. The suzposed economic needs of the German 
people were riever more than a pretence, and never more than a shallow one, for 
within a few years we have.seen the meaning of the word change from the area 
occupied by German-speaking peoples to include that of all ‘subordinate peoples 
whose labour might be deemed necessary to the German state. i 
~ The. emotional appeals by which civilized peoples are led to welcome, or at 
least to acquiesce in, the undoubted hardships and risks of aggressive war deserve 
larger consideration than can be given them in this article. It is not, however, 
to be supposed that influential people in Italy or Japan had no doubts or fears to 
be overcome. Two of the most important arguments available to the war parties 
were, undoubtedly, the explicit desire for peace of the British and American 
peoples, as expressed in-their comparative state of disarmament; and secondly, 
their low birthrates, with the inevitable preponderance of the elderly, cautious, 
and unenterprising among their people, to add to the immediate disadvantage of 
the smaller numbers of young men available immediately for military service. 
In these arguments, of course, sentiment played a greater part than calculation. ` 
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Both characteristics could be taken as indications of ‘decadence’. Among Oriental 
peoples, indeed, as a most discreditable indifference to the very core of traditional 
morality, the maintenance of the family. This impression must have been greatly - 
heightened if the intelligent and travelled minority who could speak with know- 
ledge of our countries could report that these dangerous symptoms were regarded 
only- with complacency or levity, and that no remedies were in preparation. 
Nothing could be better fitted to stifle the doubts of those who might have hesitated 
before an unquestionably dangerous adventure. Alongside the activities of the 
Peace Pledge Union, the falling birthrate must bear its share of the responsibility 
for the present conflict. 


Practical Difficulties in ‘Modern Conditions’ 

From the foregoing brief discussion it would appear that the important public 
interests of the maintenance of peace, the improvement of the national standard of 
living and the general amelioration of social conditions would have been better 
. served by a balanced and deliberately adopted population policy, aiming at a 
slowly changing but gradually rising population, than by precipitate and one-sided 
alarms regarding the obviously remote danger of overpopulation, either local or 
world-wide. It would have been better if such a sober and realistic examination 
of the capacity and needs of the modern world could have been available for the 
formation of policy at the end of the last war, or, better still, ten years earlier, 
when the annual contingent of births registered in our island was already per- 
ceptibly falling. At that tife no catastrophic changes were inevitable, and the 
possibilities of guidance and control of the situation in the public interest could 
have been explored and gently exercised. If the situation is urgent to-day and 
beset with almost insuperable obstacles, it is because of the ground lost in the last 
thirty years. For in that time the social condition of the population has been pro- 
foundly altered. Customs, institutions, houses, standards of expenditure, methods 
of earning a living, have imperceptibly adapted themselves to the smaller family, 
and now appear as external obstacles in opposition to larger families. 

This clearly appears when in popular discussions on the birthrate position 
reasons are given as to why modern woman cannot possibly have more children, 
reasons which, if cogent, would undertake to prove that a population gifted with 
the present resources of civilization must rapidly and inevitably die out. For this, 
as is well known, though not so well appreciated, is the alternative to a quite 
considerable increase in the reproductive activity which the average woman under- . 
takes. The difficulty which mothers find in obtaining domestic assistance is 
habitually cited, without inquiring what proportion of the domestic help available 
is absorbed by childless couples, including an increasing proportion of the elderly. 
The question which ought to, but does not, arise is why, admitting that mothers 
have greater need of domestic assistance, they cannot compete for a more adequate 
share of the existing supply. But the supply, also, has probably diminished, by 
reason of the lower birthrate, in those homes where the daughters were expected 
early to assist their parents by seeking domestic service. Again, the employment 
of married women has become customary, and almost a necessity in some 
industries. It has increased with_the increase of married women free from other 
responsibilities. But perhaps, also, modern industry has really an increased use 
for adult female labour. On this view it should be asked why provision is not 
customarily made, in the employment of married women, for periods of leave 
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covering childbirth, and for intervals in working hours for the care of babies. 
Equally, it is ofteri argued that every prolongation of the period of compulsory 
education makes family life less possible for the poor, from the loss of wages which 
_ the children would otherwise bring in. But it is not so often asked, if the State 
must intervene at the expense of the wage-carning power of the family, in order 
that the rising generation shall be better educated, how it can refrain from inter- 
vening, through making family allowances obligatory in all forms of employment, 
from making provision for their inevitable needs. 

“The only ‘modern condition’ with which population ating is genuinely 
confronted is that produced by the application of biological knowledge in birth 
control. Until the modern period a statesman might argue cynically. that the 
population supply would take care of itself; because the people must produce 
children, whether they wanted them or not, and any surplus would die. The really 
new condition to which political and economic thought must adjust itself.is that 
unwanted children will become an increasingly rare. misfortune, and. that the 
children who are to be born in the future will generally be only those who are 
desired by their parents. The willing co-cperation of individuals must be gained if 
the Nation, or living body of the people, is to secure its continued existence. - In 
its economic aspect this would seem to require that that portion of the national ` 
income needed for human replacement, probably not more than 15 per cent of 
the whole, shall be accounted for explicitly and equitably, instead of, as it were, 
inadvertently or surreptitiously out of payments made explicitly on other accounts. 
On the psychological side it would seem to require a general recognition of parent- 
hood as a duty or privilege not necessarily universal, but normal to good citizen- 
ship, and which all’ normally fortunate persons may be expected willingly to 
undertake, apart from exceptional reasons to the contrary. The immediate estab- 
lishment of such economic and psychological conditions would, indeed, leave this 
country to face grave consequences accruing from the lack of any population 
policy in the past, but no task of post-war planning would seem more urgent 
than to determine the means whereby such conditions can be established. 


A Plan in Outline l - 

In practical politics these two apet of population stabilization must be 
intimately connected. Ishall, however, here only attempt to discuss the economic 
aspects of the necessary reforms. . As an example, chosen not as requiring special 
treatment, but as facilitiating discussion, let us consider the body of people paid 
in various: services by the State or by local authorities, and let us ask in what 
equitable manner’ can the funds’from which they are paid become explicitly 
chargeable, not only, as now, for their current costs of living, for the normal risks 
of sickness and widowhood, and for pensions and deferred annuities, but also for 
the costs of rearing children. Some charges of this sort are already met out of the 
fund. For children are being maintained on these wages or salaries.. But, because 
the disbursements made do not depend on the existence of the children, this method 
of support must be judged both wasteful and inequitable, since it allows the child- 
less to compete for the objects of expenditure, such as houses and domestic service, 
to the disadvantage of those who have children. A more equitable system would 
be to allot a fraction of each salary, let us say 7 per cent, to an equalization pool, 
out of which payments of approximately r0 per cent could be made for each 
dependent child. Without a comprehensive return showing the extent of de- 
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pendency in different wage groups, I cannot say that the receipts and expenditure 
of the pool with these particular figures would exactly balance. The order of 
magnitude i is, however, all that need concern us at present. For the class con- 
sidered is almost certainly not at present rearing half the children needed to main- 
tain its own numbers. Consequently, if, by reason of economic reform, and a` 
changed attitude towards parenthood, a normal rate of reproduction were 
gradually restored, the charges in respect of replacement costs must be expected 
to rise to a value about double those at present required. That public expenditure 
should increase to meet a gradually rising charge of this sort does not seem un- 
reasonable, and is certainly in accord with all precedents. Since, moreover, public 
employees, such as the Police, are often carefully selected in their several ways for 
physical fitness and mental reliability, it would be a healthy sign if these were 
contributing more rather than less than their share to ) the innate qualities of 
future generations. 

. The effect on the position of the employee should be most carefully considered. 
The right to family allowances is, as I conceive it, an essential part of the pay 
appertaining to an office. It ensures the récipient against the serious fluctuations 
in standard of living which follow from the appearance of a young family. Its aim 
is to ensure. that persons carrying out the same duties with equal efficiency shall, 
as consumers of good things, enjoy the same advantages, in spite of being respon- 
sible for unequal families. A widespread sense of inequality and grievance, which - 
particularly affects the atmosphere in which young children are brought up, would 
thereby be removed. ‘It should be remembered that families normally accrue 
rather quickly, and may increase from o to 5 easily within ten years of early 
married life. On a flat wage-rate this produces severe hardship, and, though I 
believe that our police, like other public employees, are singularly free from 
corruption, it must be easier to maintain a high standard if employees are not 
liable, through’ no fault of their own, to be thrown into financial embarrassments. 

If the amount of the allowances paid were approximately sufficient to maintain 
a standard of living equivalent to that of a childless couple living on the basic 
wage, it would not be true to say that employees were being paid to have children, 
or that they were being induced to have them for the sake of economic advantage. 
It would be true to say that the introduction of a system of allowances removed 
the economic advantage at present offered to potential parents to refrain from 
having children, and which in fact is an important inducement in persuading 
many of them to have few or noné, If this particular constraint were removed, 
it is apparent .that many other considerations would continue still to influence 
reproduction, e.g. the tastes of the parents, their health and ideas of comfort, the 
accommodation available, and the interests of any existing children. The choice 
between more and less active reproduction would in fact be freer, and, in the 
atmosphere of liberty so gained the larger aspects of man’s responsibility to future 
generations might be more adequately appreciated. It is certain that tastes and 
ideals in this matter differ so widely that the size of the family would continue to 
be very unequal, as it always has been in the past. Any attempt to render it 
-uniform by limiting the number of children eligible for allowances, or by giving 
larger allowances to the earlier than to the later children would seem to be a 
meddlesome and purposeless interference with a natural freedom of choice. The 
_public interest is concerned with the total output of children and with their general 
level of ability, not with forcing unwilling parents to disorganize their lives in 
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order to accommodate them, nor with constraining those who are temperamentally ` 
well adapted to life with a really large family. 

So long as different types of employment are rewarded by different rates of pay, 
dependent children, sharing the standards of living of their parents’ homes, cost, 
in different social strata, unequal amounts for their maintenance ‘and education. 
It seems to be true, however, over a very wide range of rates of wage and salary, 
that the amounts required over the dependent period are very nearly proportional 
to income. Estimates vary from about 1o per cent to 14 per cent; so that it may 
be. that a more scrupulous inquiry than has yet been made would indicate a 
slightly higher percentage increment than that here discussed as needed for the 
accurate equalization of the standards of living of families of different sizes of 
which the breadwinners are able to perform-equivalent services. In any case the . 
actual increment paid on account of an additional child will be larger at a higher 
than at a lower standard of living, as, of course, are the corresponding deductions 
from salary made.on account of insurance, superannuation benefit, and, as here 
suggested, family allowances. This has been represented as entailing an injustice 
for the lower paid worker owing to a feeling arising from the misconception that 
family allowances-can properly be regarded as a sort of charity extended by the 
State in relief of unmerited poverty. The aim of equalizing the standard of living 
between parents and non-parents performing in other respects equivalent services 
must be borne in mind, and this aim would be completely frustrated if some figure, 
such as five shillings a week, arrived at as suitable for one class of employees, were 
applied to another, for which in the existing circumstances it would be inadequate. 
To avoid ignorant or unscrupulous agitation it. might be desirable to establish . 
“separate pools for different classes of income.. As a matter of accountancy this 
would make it clear that deductions from the pay of the poorer employees were 
not, in fact, used to give extravagant benefits to the children of better paid workers. 
‘The actual effect of such a subdivision would, however, be slightly disadvantageous 
to the poorer classes of employee, because these do, in fact, support a somewhat 
larger proportion of children than do those better paid. When this fact is realized 
the demand for any separation of the accounts seems likely to fall away, unless it 
is found to possess some administrative convenience. f 


Social Promotion 

A very important consequence of a system of family allowances which could 
embrace the whole nation is that it provides equality of opportunity to children 
born in families of different sizes to equally competent parents. Inequality of 
opportunity of this sort is, of course, different from that which flows from differences 
in the earning power, and in other equally important personal characteristics, of 
different parents. Nevertheless, it seems to be an important factor in the careers open 
to many children, and, as it is entirely devcid of social justice, the remedy offered by. 
family allowances must be added to the other advantages of the system. It may be 
judged, too, that parents of only children are more cautious or timid, and that 
parents of large families are.more rash or enterprising. It is not to be assumed that 
the preferential promotion of the one class, supposing equal ability, over the other, 
is an unmixed advantage to the important national institutions which must come 
to be guided, preferentially, by those who enjoy early advantages. The most 
strongly expressed conscious motive of the birth control movement has been the 
supposed advantages enjoyed by children of small families over those of large; and, 
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` though some of the advantages claimed may well be illusory, those which follow 
from more- expensive education and a larger endowment by savings would seem 
to be undeniable. One might even fear that the indifference of the administration 
to the-problem of birthrate, over the long period during which it has been becoming 
increasingly urgent, is due to timid children of timid parents being too largely 
represented i in high official employment. 


Effects on Racial Quality 

Researches in a number of countries over ‘the period of nearly three-quarters of 
a century, which now separates us from the publication of Galton’s Hereditary 
Genius, have shown that the size of family is rather strongly influenced by strictly 
hereditary factors influencing the temperament, tastes, and outlook of the parents. 
From these researches it follows that whenever, throughout the great mass of the 
population, social promotion is given preferentially to members of smaller families 
the population will become stratified, not only in respect of those innate abilities, 
such as intelligence, which make for success in life, but equally in respect of those 
temperamental differences which favour early or late marriage and, among the 
married, the production or non-production of children. The considerable measure 
of social opportunity, which has prevailed now for many generations in all English- 
speaking countries, has thus favoured the differentiation of different social strata 
simultaneously in two respects. On the one hand, in the whole group of innate 
abilities which make for successful citizenship, and on the other in the group of 
qualities which favour paucity of children. The eugenic problem, of ensuring that 
those gifted above the average physically, intellectually or morally, shall‘ pre- 
ponderate in reproduction, so that their innate.advantages shall be more widely- 
enjoyed by future generations; has encountered, as a primary obstacle, the ` 
association between gifts above the average and fertility below the average, 
created by their simultaneous effects on social promotion. It was, in fact, primarily 
with a view to the eugenic problem that I first came to study the possibilities and 
probable effects of family allowances. 


Industrial Pools in France 

In respect to their application to industrial employment the most important 
step was taken by certain French employers’ federations shortly after the last war. 
At a time when prices were rising sharply it appeared to the employers that their 
industries could not afford to provide a decent standard of living to employees 
with several children, if any rise in.wages given to them had also to be given to 
more numerous employees who had few or none. They recognized that the 
immediate economic obstacle to rates of pay varying with family needs lay in the 
apparent economic advantage which such rates of pay would offer to-employers 
who should dismiss employees with families and hire in their place employees with 
none. They, therefore, established’ industrial equalization pools to which all 
employers in the Federation contribute, usually i in proportion to their total wage 
bills, and from which all additional payments in respect of children can be made. 
Actually, of course, most large employers support through wages approximately 
their fair share of the total of children, so that the net payments to and from the 
equalization pool are small. They serve, however, the valuable purpose of remov- 
ing from the individual employer all economic motive for minimizing the amount 
of additional wages paid by his firm in respect of children’s allowances. His 
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economic interest, in relation to his competitors lies solely in the competence of 
his employee for the work for which he is paid. 

The system of industrial pools spread rapidly in France, for in spite of the initial 
opposition of the Trades Unions, they were popular with the workers, and met a 
pressing economic need. Soon they were supplemented by regional pools to include 
industries without central organizations, and before the present war the obligation 
had been laid upon employers of all kinds to belong to some appropriate equaliza- 
tion pool. Family allowances thus became universal in France for all types of 
hired labour, and, by a somewhat different system, the same was also true of 
Belgium. During this period, whether as a consequence of family allowances or 
not, it is impossible to say, the French birthrate, which had formerly been much . 
lower than those in England and Germany, remained nearly stationary at a level 
only about 5 per cent to 10 per cent below that needed for population replacement, 
and did not participate in the catastrophic fall which produced, in England and 
Germany, a deficiency of approximately 25 per cent. 


Effect of Neglecting the Middle Class 

A defect of the French system, which may have greatly lessened its effect upon 
the birthrate, is that some of the rates of allowance adopted were quantitatively 
inadequate, and this was especially the case for the better paid employees. The 
principle of allowances in proportion to earnings was frequently altogether-ignored, 
and was, I believe, never applied to the higher levels of salary. Consequently, the 
salaried employees and better paid workmen were still materially better off without 
children than with them, and with this economic pressure but slightly mitigated it 
is, improbable that many additional children were born to them. Since the higher 
` rates of pay affect only.a minority, it might be thought that their reaction would 
but little affect the response of the general birthrate of the country. But to argue 
thus would be to overlook the great influence on social opinion of the leadership 
and prestige of the better paid. The mental association is easily formed between ` 
clean, well-furnished and comfortably organized homes and the absence of children, 
and with the petite bourgeoisie continuing to set an example of very strict birth 
control, it is unlikely that this association could be broken in the minds of working 
class women, even by a generous system of allowances applied to them only. 


Transition Problems 

Although the proportion of the national income involved is comparatively small, 
the transition from one principle to another in the calculation of wages and 
salaries necessarily presents difficulties if injustice is to be avoided. For example, 
among the older employees there will be some who have in the past reared families 
without the aid of allowances and are now without dependent children. It would 
clearly be inequitable that these should late in life suffer deductions in pay as a 
form of insurance from which they cannot now benefit. On the other hand, it is 
important that the minority of elderly employees who have now dependent 
children should be allowed the benefit of the scheme, although it might be argued 
that their inclusion, being all on the debit side, would diminish the advantage 
available to the younger age classes. Probably this is quantitatively a minor issue, 
but it is certain that in various ways, if the basis of a real or implied contract 
is to be suddenly changed, the working of the system would for a certain period be 
less strictly economical than it would later become, and we must certainly antici- 
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pate that some of those who, by avoiding children, have hitherto been able to 
gain a personal economic advantage, will be eagerly clamorous to maintain, so 
far-as they are allowed, their privileged position. It is an essential part of the 
economic reform aimed at that the spending power of the childless should be some- 
what curtailed, in the national interest, and to the immediate advantage of those 
whose need is greater. The claim to enjoy indefinitely a higher standard of living 
_ than that of our fellow men whose work is equally valuable cannot, one would 
think, long be sustained in the light of public discussion. 

It should be noticed that all transition problems can be more easily adjusted in 
a period when prices, and with them rates of wage and salary, have a tendency 
to rise than at other times. It was a time of rising prices which made apparent 
the advantages of the French ‘caisses de compensation’ and which facilitated 
their establishment by the unilateral action of the employers. It is to be antici- 
pated that similar economic conditions will prevail in the English-speaking world 
for the duration of the war, and, by the analogy of the last war, for a short time 
thereafter. It is most earnestly to be hoped that renewed study of the subject in 
the light of the experience of other nations and the requirements of post-war recon- 
struction will enable the problem to be met, not by a patchwork of ineffectual 
compromises, but by a co-ordinated system based on principles fit to bring about the 
reforms required. 


THE MATERNITY SERVICES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
BEFORE THE WAR 


By E. GREBENIK ann DOROTHY J. PARRY 


T a time when the reconstruction of the social services is being discussed 

everywhere, and when the problem of a declining birth rate is becoming 

more and more acute, it seems appropriate to turn our attention to a part of 
the social services that has been neglected by social investigators in the past; 
namely, the provision of services designed to meet the needs of the expectant and 
nursing mother. As childbirth approaches she has special needs: she requires 
skilled supervision and an appropriate diet: During her confinement these needs 
are even more obvious, and after the baby has been born, things are for a time 
much as they were during the pre-natal period. These needs are normal, they are 
not experienced only in exceptional cases. Certain of the requirements of the 
mother are now provided out of public monies, and in the case of the necessitous 
mother, a certain amount of additional assistance is given by public bodies. In | 
consequence child-bearing is publicly subsidized, and in this paper we shall try 
and discuss how far the needs of mothers are provided at public expense. 
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I 

At the outset it is necessary to have some indication of the minimum require- 
ments of the mother before, during and after childbirth. A list of these has been 
drawn up by the Departmental Committee on Maternal Mortality and Morbidity? 
in their report, and their recommendations include the establishment of a service 
of obstetric consultants to supervise expectant and nursing mothers and to take 
charge of the in-patient department of the maternity hospital, the provision of 
emergency flying squads to give domiciliary treatment to maternity patients whose 
condition is too grave to justify their removal to hospital, the construction of 
adequately equipped and properly constructed maternity hospitals, including 
facilities for the treatment of patients suffering from puerperal sepsis, the establish- 
ment of adequate post-natal services and the education of mothers in hygiene. 
On the non-medical side, the setting'up of a service of home helps and the pro- 
vision of supplementary nourishment to necessitous mothers was also recom- 
mended. 

All the powers necessary to implement the’ recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee are already possessed by local authorities, but, with the excep- 
_ tion of one, they are all permissive in character. Different local authorities have 

therefore made different provisions, and it will appear later that certain grave 
anomalies result from this situation. 5 

The one exception to the general statement in the last paragraph relates to the 
provision of a domiciliary midwifery service. It is unnecessary here to go'into the 
detailed history of the midwifery professicn;* we are only concerned with the 
position as it existed after the last Midwives Act, that of 1936, was placed on the 
statute book. This Act required all local supervising authorities (i.e. the councils 
of counties, and county boroughs, and of certain county districts to whom powers: 
under the Act could be delegated) to maintain a salaried midwifery service 
‘adequate to the needs of their area’. They were either to employ midwives 
themselves, or could make arrangements for their employment with local volun- 
tary organizations. Councils were given the power of fixing charges for the 
services of these midwives, and they were also permitted to remit or reduce these 
charges in the case of necessitous patients. The Act was designed, in the words of 
Sir Kingsley Wood (then Minister of Health), who moved its second reading in 
the Commons, to ‘ensure that every mother, whatever her circumstances, will be 
able to obtain the services of a qualified midwife’ and ‘to raise the status of the 
midwifery proféssion by providing adequate salaries and sure prospects to those 
entering the service’. In order to see to what extent these aspirations have been 
fulfilled, it will be necessary to study the financial provisions made by different 
local authorities for'the services of their midwives. But before this can be done it 
is necessary to describe shortly the arrangements that apply to the payment of 
Maternity Benefit under the present system of National Health Insurance. 

Maternity benefit under present circumstances consists of a lump sum of 
40s. payable in respect of the confinement of the wife of a person insured under’ 
the National Health Insurance Acts, or to his widow in the case of a posthumous 
child. Ifthe wife is herself an insured contributor, she will be paid an additional 
maternity benefit of 40s., even though her husband may not be a contribu- 
tor himself. The position is therefore that a married woman may expect 
£2 if she is not herself in insurable employment, and £4 if she is. An 
unmarried mother will only obtain £2.* On the other hand, during the 
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period of pregnancy or lactation, the mother is not eligible for benefit either 
under ‘the National Health or the Unemployment Insurance Acts. ‘Pregnancy 
-does not count as a sickness, and unemployment benefit will be refused as the 
woman is not available for work. It is an offence, it may be noted, under the 
Public Health Act of 1936, knowingly-to employ a woman within four weeks of 
her confinement. In practice, however, the mother is quite frequently able to 
obtain assistance either from the National Health or Unemployment Authorities. 
Her doctor may be willing to certify her pregnancy as illness and.a number of 
insurance companies will accept such certification for benefit. In some cases the 
local Assistance Board will be willing to make her some grant. This does not, of 

. course, mean that every mother gets such assistance, and it is important that their 
anomalous position should be recognized and remedied. This has been realized 
by Sir William Beveridge and in his report’ he proposes that a benefit of 36s. 
per week should be paid to the working mother for a period of 13 weeks in addi- 
_tion to a maternity grant of £4 available to all women. This is undoubtedly a 
step in the right direction. 

We have, however, digressed from the main point, which is the study of measures 
that are taken by local authorities to help the mother during her confinement. A 
woman generally has the choice between being confined at home or in hospital. 
There is a growing tendency for women, especially for primiparae, to ask to be 
confined in hospital, and a considerable body of the medical profession views this 
development favourably, provided that the standard of institutional accommoda- 
tion is adequate.* 

If, however, the woman decides to have her confinement at home, there 
are two possibilities open to her: she may employ a midwife, or she may 
employ a doctor in conjunction with a midwife acting as a maternity 
nurse.” The employment of unqualified attendants is now prohibited 
by law. In 1938, 262,466 women employed midwives to deliver them at home, 
and in an additional 94,397 cases midwives were employed as maternity nurses. 
These amounted to 59 per cent of all confinements in England in that year. 
Only 21.8 per cent of the midwives delivering mothers, and 19.8 per cent of those 
acting as maternity nurses, were midwives in private practice; the rest were 
municipal midwives. The importance of the charges made for their services is 
therefore evident. , 

We have not been able to obtain information regarding the charges made by 
every local supervising authority in the country. What information we have has 
been obtained by questionnaires sent out to local Medical Officers of Health and 
refers to the situation existing just before the outbreak of war. We have no reason 
to believe that it is not representative of conditions in the country as a whole. 

We have already stated that local supervising authorities have the power to fix 
fees for their midwifery service and to recover these fees either.wholly or in part 
from the patient or from the person responsible for her maintenance. In necessi- 
tous cases they may, but are not required to, remit part or the whole of the fee. 
There is no definition of ‘necessitousness’, and the Ministry of Health has, so far 
„as we know, given no guidance on this point. For instance, one county borough 
does not reduce the fees of municipal midwives but refers necessitous cases to pupil 
midwives of a training institution situated within its boundaries. This, however, 
is an exceptional case. The majority of local supervising authorities do try to 
assist necessitous mothers. R 
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Generally local authorities fix standard fees for the employment of their mid- 
wives. These fees differ in many cases as between primiparae and multiparae, and 
generally a lower fee is charged when the midwife attends as a maternity nurse. 
In some cases differential rates are charged to contributors to local nursing 
associations, with whom the local authority may have made an arrangement for 
the supply of midwives. This is especially common in country areas. The median 
fee charged for the midwife’s attendance in 62 urban and 1g rural areas was 
approximately £2, a slightly lower figure applying to attendance as a maternity 
nurse. These fees are almost certainly lower than those charged by the few 
midwives remaining in private practice. There is no restriction of the service 
according to income; everybody is entitled to the services of the municipal mid- 
wife, though the middle classes tend, of course, to use the service less than the 
working class. 

When we come to the discussion of remission or reduction of charges, the story 
is different. Theoretically there are two ways in which a decision about remission 
of charges may be made; a particular case may be considered by the appropriate 
committee of the local authority on its merits, or an income scale may be drawn 
up which governs the amount of assistance given. But though this distinction 
exists in theory, in practice there is usually little difference. A committee which 
nominally decides each case on its merits may have an income scale, which is not, 
however, published lest publication might diminish flexibility; a committee with 
a published income scale may not always adhere to its provisions. For obvious 
reasons, however, we can only study the policy of those authorities that have 
income scales. The position here is extraordinarily complicated. There is no unity 
of procedure even in the assessment of income. Many local authorities allow some 
deductions to be made from gross income, and deduction of rent, rates and 
insurance contributions are the most’ common ones. But some authorities allow 
excessive fares, trade union contributions ard a variety of other expenses of this 
nature to be deducted before they arrive at assessable income. There is also 
generally an allowance for children and other dependant relatives. n oe 

Once assessable income has been determined, the actual charges made depend 
on the amount of maternity benefit that is received. Generally, these charges _ 
have first claim on maternity benefit, and in those cases where double benefit is 
paid the parents will as a rule have to pay the full midwife’s fee. As double 
benefit amounts to £4 they are still considerably better off than parents who do 
not receive benefit at all, or who only receive single benefit. Some councils will 
remit fees even though double benefit has been received, provided the family is 
poor. Far more commonly, however, only a single benefit is paid to the mother. 
In that case part of the benefit will almost certainly be claimed, though the actual 
claim may vary from 7s. to as much as 25s. In a number of cases no part of the 
benefit is claimed from the lowest income classes. There is, however, no consistency 
in the practice of different local authorities. Generally speaking, assistance is given 
to families with an income of less than 40s. to 50s. per week. This general statement 
however, masks large differences. Some authorities claim the full fee from 
families with incomes as low as 20s. per week, others give some sort of assistance 
where the family income is as high as £4 or £5. 

Special consideration is usually given to those parents who, for some reason or 
other, are not in receipt of maternity benefit. The service is usually provided free 
for low income levels, though here again there is no general practice. The 
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commonest limit up to which the service is provided free is a weekly income of 
208. to. 30s. From parents whose income is above this limit some sort of claim 
will be made, which will again, however, vary in amount. Where the head of the 
household is unemployed and not entitled to maternity benefit the service is 
almost certain to be provided free. 

When domiciliary confinements are considered another important matter needs 

investigation. _However capable the midwife, there are certain contingencies 
which may arise with which she is not qualified to deal. In these cases it may 
become necessary for her to call in a qualified medical practitioner to deal with 
the emergency.® Under the Midwives Act of 1918 it is the duty of every local 
supervising authority to pay the fees of doctors called in by midwives under such 
conditions, and the remuneration payable to the doctor was laid down in a scale 
issued by the Local Government Board. Local authorities were given powers to 
recover the fees from the patient, her husband or any other person liable to 
maintain her, unless they were satisfied that the person responsible was unable by 
reason of poverty to pay the fee. (It may be added that under these circumstances 
midwives always attempt to call in the doctor of the patient’s choice, though 
recently certain local supervising authorities, acting in co-operation with the local 
medical profession, have attempted to limit the choice to such doctors as have 
had experience in midwifery practice, and who were interested in this work). 
_ In a circular to local authorities, dated December 24, 1920, the Minister of 
Health recommended them to frame scales of income to determine when and to 
what extent the doctor’s charges should be reclaimed from the patient. No lead 
was, however, given to the local authorities as to the types of scale to be used 
and here again there is little uniformity in the assistance given towards this cost. 
Nor are the scales necessarily the same as are laid down for that service. One 
local authority in our sample made a maximum charge of one guinea and did not 
attempt to recover fees in excess of this amount. This policy is not, however, 
generally followed. It may be said as a general rule that assistance is given to 
families with incomes up to about 50s. per week, although again there is a good 
deal of variation in the practice of different authorities. 

‘As a further measure of assistance the local authority may operate an insurance 
scheme to enable the poorer members of the population to insure themselves 
against the liability to pay medical fees. Although the power to operate such 
schemes was given to local authorities as long ago as 1926, few councils have in 
fact put such schemes into operation. Where they are found, the premium that 
the mother has to pay when she books the midwife is generally 5s., though one 
authority charges 7s. 6d. for primiparae and 6s. for multiparae. If medical aid is 
called in by the midwife the mother incurs no further financial responsibility; if 
she does not need a doctor she forfeits her deposit. In most areas for which we 
have information the proportion of expectant mothers who make use of the insur- . 
ance scheme is between 30 and 40 per cent. It has been observed that the 
proportion of cases in which medical aid is summoned is slightly higher among 
insured than among uninsured women. Nevertheless it would seem from what few 
statistics we have been able to gather that, where an insurance scheme has been 
introduced, it has worked to the mutual advantage of the patients and the council.. 
If the insurance premium were included in the midwife’s fee, and insurance made 
compulsory for all mothers who are attended by the domiciliary midwifery 
service, the premium could probably be lowered Leow the 5s. level. 
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As we have already shown there has been a steady increase in the number of 
women choosing to have their confinements in hospital. Institutional confinement 
dispenses with domestic disorganization caused by home confinement, guarantees 
to the mother rest, quiet and relief from domestic cares, provides the necessary 
equipment for a normal confinement and the extra facilities needed if complica- 
tions arise. Consequently the demand for hospital accommodation has tended to 
outstrip the supply of available beds, although the biii has been steadily 
increasing. 

We are not concerned in this paper with the costs Bane by a middle-class 
mother, who chooses to be confined in a private maternity home or in the privaté 
ward of a municipal or general hospital. The fees charged for these services are 
beyond the means of the bulk of the working classes. The working-class mother 
may, however, prefer or need an institutional confinement. It is indeed amongst 
the poorer sections-of the population that an institutional confinement is fre- 
quently desirable as the home conditions may be quite unsuitable for a domiciliary 
confinement. The local authority may make arrangements for these people, and 
since the Local Government Act of 1929, which provided for the transfer of Poor 
Law Hospitals and Institutions from the old Boards of Guardians to the Councils 
of local authorities came into force, a greatly increased amount of accommodation 
of this kind has been available. Costs are generally on a much lower scale than 
those charged in private maternity homes or in the private wards of hospitals. 
They may vary from as little as 27s. 6d. per week to as much as five guineas per 
week. Generally they are in the neighbourhood of two to three guineas weekly, 
and the mother is expected to stay in hospital for ten days or a fortnight. This 
accommodation may be provided in a municipal hospital or the local authority 
may make arrangements with one of the local voluntary hospitals to take the 
authority’s patients at a reduced fee. In some areas maternity accommodation is 
also provided in hospitals which are still under the control of the Public Assistance - 
Institutions. This is undesirable as there is still a certain stigma attached to these 
institutions. 

But even though low fees are charged in these hospitals, they may still be too high 
formany women. They may, however, obtain additional assistance from the local 
authority through the partial or total remission of fees. In certain cases, however, 
the local authority will refer any mother who cannot afford the costs of treatment 
in a municipal or voluntary hospital to a Poor Law Institution. One Medical 
Officer replied to a questionnaire which we sent out: ‘In certain few necessitous 
cases patients are admitted on payment of the maternity benefit, otherwise all 
those not being able to pay the fee of £3 (by instalments if necessary) are referred 
to the Public Assistance Institution.’ 
’ The recovery of fees is based on much the same principles as have been described 
in connection with the domiciliary midwifery service. The basic principle seems 
to be that hospital fees should be a first claim on maternity benefit where this is 
received. The local authority will usually claim the full amount of-the first mater- 
nity benefit and a proportion of the second where this is receivable. But they may 
make some extra charge in addition. Here there is the widest variety in practice. 
But it is perhaps safe to say that where the income of the couple is below 25s., the 
only claim will be for the first benefit in full, and a varying proportion of the 
second, where received. In a few places, the couple may even be allowed to keep 
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part of the first benefit. If their income exceeds 25s., however, some additional 
charge will frequently be made. This is sometimes justified by the argument that 
as the woman lives away from home during the period when she is in hospital, 
a certain amount of the family income is a legitimate claim. But in the absence 
of the woman the household expenses may actually rise because extra coHicetic 
assistance may have to be obtained. 

Whatever the method of assistance, it is generally true to say that it stops 
altogether when the income reaches about £5 weekly, and in some cases much 
sooner. At the other extreme, where no maternity benefit is payable some 
authorities lower their charges, and in some cases admit patients free of charge. 

However, the practice regarding hospital fees is so variable as to defy description 
within the short space available. We must content ourselves with stating certain 
very general tendencies as follows: Hospital fees are a first claim on maternity 
benefit, where received, generally to the extent of 100 per cent of the first and 
25-50 per cent of the second. Usually no further charge is made if the parents’ 
income is below 258. to 30s. per week. Claims for assistance are not generally 
entertained when the income is over £5 weekly, and full hospital fees are charged 
to these families. In rural areas the limits of assistance normally seem to be lower 
than in urban districts, probably because incomes as a whole are on a lower 
scale. 

In 1938, 32 per cent of all births in the country took place in hospitals main- 
tained or subsidized by local authorities, and an additional g per cent took place 
in other institutions. The percentages have been rising steadily; in 1931 only 
15.6 per cent of births took place in subsidized hospitals.’ Approximately 47 per 
cent of all births were attended by municipal midwives, so that in 1938 
approximately 80 per cent of all the births taking place in England made use 
of the services providéd by local authorities and a considerable proportion of 
them was probably subsidized out of public monies. The proportion of births 
thus assisted was roughly the same as that covered by National Health Insurance 
Maternity Benefit and it is probable that roughly the s same section of the popula- 
tion profited from both. 

There is one point which needs to be stressed in connection with institutional 
confinements. Although there has been an increase in the number of beds avail- 
able for maternity. cases, there has been an even greater increase in the demand 
for these beds. In 1931 the average number of cases admitted to each available 
bed during the year was 14, but by 1938 the figure had risen to 20.6. This seems 
to indicate a serious degree of overcrowding. In their final report of 1932, the 
Departmental Committee on Maternal Mortality and Morbidity ‘advocate as 
likely to give the optimum of safety hospitals providing from 50 to 60 maternity 
(and 5 to 10 ante-natal beds) with an associated district of not more than 800-1000 
cases per annum’. From this it would appear that the optimum annual number 
of cases per bed is about 16, which is considerably lower than the 1938 figure 
of 20.6. 


III 
All mothers, whether they are confined at home or in hospital, have certain 
other needs besides those which we have discussed in the previous two sections. 


' Very important -among them is the need for ante-natal care.+° Regular examina- , 


tions, both mediçal and obstetric, are essential throughout the ante-natal period 
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together with education in the hygiene of pregnancy. Not all mothers can afford 
to consult a doctor and only a certain section of them can do so free of charge 
under the National Health Insurance Acts. Arite-natal clinics have therefore 
been provided by local authorities at which free advice is given, and where 
expectant mothers are examined. In rural areas, where the population may be 
widely scattered and the journey to an ante-natal clinic would be impracticable, 
local authorities have in’ some cases made arrangements with medical practi- 
tioners, who examine patients in their own surgeries at the expense of the local 
authorities. The extension of this service to towns would seem to be desirable as 
some women dislike the lack of privacy at a clinic. In some urban areas such a 
service has been provided as an alternative to examination at the clinic, and has 
proved successful. On the whole the provision of facilities for ante-natal examina- 

. tion appears to be adequate, though the quality could in some cases be improved. 
In some areas also insufficient steps are taken to follow up mothers, who for some 
reason or other do not return for periodical re-examination during pregnancy. 
These services are almost invariably provided free. 

Whereas the provision of ante-natal treatment appears to be not unsatisfactory, 
the same cannot be said about post-natal examinations. Most medical men 
consider two post-natal examinations essential, and minor discomforts and 
complications may through lack of attention develop into serious trouble and leave 
the mother with a perpetual legacy of ill-health of a more or less serious nature." 

In 1938 590 post-natal clinics were maintained by local authorities in England, 

and 100 more were run by voluntary associations. 70,000 women were examined 
at these clinics during the year, representing about 12 per cent of all births 
notified. Although this proportion has been rising, the number receiving attention 
is still pitifully low. It must, however, be admitted that the proportion given does 
not represent the total of post-natal examinations. Some women may be examined 
after confinement at ante-natal clinics, and others may go to their own private 
practitioner or to the hospital where they have been confined. It is, however, 
possible that the mother may find herself unable to obtain any post-natal care 
unless she is able to pay for it. Ante-natal and other work may press upon the 
time of the Maternity and Child Welfare Staff of the local authority or upon the 
accommodation at available premises. The importance of post-natal work may 
not be adequately realized and therefore no provision is made. 

It would seem, however, that even where arrangements are made the response 
of the mothers in the area is frequently far from satisfactory. The proportion of 
women using the service varies greatly from area to area, but there does not seem 
to be the same cleavage between urban and rural areas that exists, for instance, in 
the figures for ante-natal supervision. There are, however, few areas in which 
the percentage post-natally examined reaches. 20, and in some towns it is as low 
as I or 2 per cent. i . l 

During pregnancy or immediately after confinement examinations may reveal 
certain abnormalities that cannot conveniently be treated at a clinic, and a service 
of consultant obstetricians and gynaecologists to whom such cases may be referred 
is therefore necessary. Most authorities have now made arrangements for such 
service, either at the specialist’s surgery or at special consultant clinics. The 
service is provided free by some authorities, others attempt to recover the fees 
either wholly or in part from the patient. In many cases the response to the 
introduction of the service has, however, been disappointing, and one gets the 
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impression that there may be variations in policy between different local authori- 
ties. In some few cases, however, all primiparae who attend the ante-natal clinic 
are encouraged to make at least one attendance at a consultant clinic during their 
pregnancy. This is a most valuable extension of the service, and it is probable 
- that few middle-class women would obtain this type of supervision for themselves. 

Ante-natal supervision at a clinic or by a doctor cannot, however, benefit the 
mother unless certain other requirements are fulfilled. During pregnancy and lacta- 
tion the mother needs extra nourishment — particularly protective foods, such as 
milk, butter and vegetables, eggs and fresh fruit and perhaps vitamin preparations of 
different kinds. The Advisory Committee on Nutrition!*® was of the opinion that 
the average daily consumption of milk should be about two pints for-expectant 
and nursing mothers, when the average daily consumption per head of the popu- 
lation was about 0.4 pints. It will be appreciated that the diet of the expectant 
and nursing mothers may thus add several shillings per week to the family budget 
for one article of food alone. : 

Sir John Orr?* has shown that the protein and fat intake of his income groups 
Jand II, covering about 30 per cent of the population, is below the required standard 
for the population as a whole. It is thus obvious that a large proportion of mothers 
cannot afford to purchase the diet they need, and there is a vital need for public 
subsidization. Local authorities have power to provide milk or food to expectant | 
or nursing mothers and to pre-school children under the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Act of 1918, and all, with very few exceptions, have used these powers. 

The high nutritive value of milk has made it the natural centre of schemes for 
the provision of food to expectant and nursing mothers, although many other 
foods have come to be provided. The Ministry of Health has issued memoranda 
and circulars to local authorities on the subject and in their circular No. 1519, 
dated 1 April, 1937, encouraged local authorities to pursue a liberal policy. 
Local authorities were encouraged to supply free milk and free food in order to 
prevent malnutrition rather than to cure it once it had arisen. As a result the 
total quantity of milk supplied free or at reduced cost by local authorities increased . 
considerably. The Ministry also supplied a model income scale for the dis- 
tribution of free milk, but local authorities were still left free to adopt other 
scales. Since the war began the scheme has been taken over by the Ministry of 
Food and has been modified slightly. 

Many local authorities offer other food to expectant and nursing mothers. The 
distribution of these foods is generally arranged through the Maternity and Child 
Welfare Clinic; the foods usually supplied are dried ‘milk and vitamin preparations 
such as cod-liver oil, Parrish’s Food, Adexolin, iron and calcium preparations 
of glucose and the like.*4 In some cases eggs and butter were supplied on the 
recommendation of the Medical Officer. The danger ‘in all these schemes is, 
however, that the milk and extra foods may be used by the mother for her children 
instead of for herself. For that reason certain local authorities supplied meals to 
expectant mothers. These were either served at welfare centres, or in some cases 
at cafés with which the local authority had made arrangements. The diet in 
those cases is prescribed by the Medical Officer. 

Considerations of space forbid the detailed treatment of certain other services, 
such as the dental service, the service of home helps, or the provision of emergency 
flying squads. As all these services are permissive in character, most of the 
remarks that we have made about the other services will apply. 
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What conclusions, then, emerge from tie facts that we have described above? . 
We have already seen that most of the powers considered essential by the Depart- 
mental Committee are in fact possessed by local supervising authorities. These 
powers have been used to good effect; the infant mortality rate has been substan- 
tially reduced, and though the maternal mortality rate has not responded so well, 
the discovery of the sulphanilamide group of drugs has raised the hope that this 
rate, too, will be soon substantially reduced. The maternity and child welfare 
services were originally started with the object of reducing these rates, but by 
now an entirely new service has been developed from what was meant to be 
merely a medical service. A general scheme for the provision of facilities available 
free or below cost price to meet the needs normally experienced before, during and 
after childbirth has been constructed. This developmėnt was necessary; it was 
indeed a logical consequence of the desire to make childbirth safe. It is not 
sufficient to provide skilled obstetric personnel to conduct a woman’s confinement, 
if she has had no ante-natal care, or if her income has been too low to ensure a 
diet adequate to her needs either during pregnancy or during lactation. Such 
facilities had to be made available to all mothers. But they were expensive, and 
as a large part of the population was too poor to pay for them, it became inevitable 
that they should be provided out of public monies. Moreover, women towadays 

‘demand a higher standard of medical supervision and obstetric skill than they did 
previously. What were luxuries a few years ago are necessities to-day. More and 
more women demand to be confined in institutions where equipment necessary 
to deal with emergencies is readily at hand, and the expenses of the confinement 
have necessarily been raised. 

But though all these powers are in the hands of local authorities, they are nearly 
all permissive in character. The solitary exception is the midwifery service which 
local supervising authorities are compelled to provide; but even here they are still 
left with a large amount of discretion as regards fees and the provision of certain 
ancillary services. Under these circumstances lack of uniformity is only to be 
expected, but the variation both in the actual services provided and in the .- 
quality of these services and. in. the sums charged for their use is remarkable. 
Ancillary services vary from district to district; artificial sunlight treatment, 
X-ray diagnosis, and ophthalmic treatment are available in some areas and not 
in others. Some midwives are provided with simple apparatus which enables them ` 
to administer analgaesia during labour, others are not. ` 

As regards institutional accommodation for confinements, we have already 
quoted the view of one medical authority that ‘unless the woman’s home is clean 
and airy, and she can havea bed and preferably a room to herself, it is not a suitable 
place for confinement’. It is certain that some women are confined at home when 
these conditions are not fulfilled, and it would, indeed, be true to say that hospital 
or institutional accommodation is more easily available for women living under 
good home conditions than for those who are most in need of it. There are few 
areas in which confinement services are complete, and even then such facilities as 
are available are frequently not used by all those who need them. 

This latter fact is to a large extent due to local authorities not using their 
discretionary powers to the full to reduce the costs of these services to those of 
small means. There appears to be no fixed policy in the matter of charges, and in 
some districts a family might have to pay: the full cost of a service which they 
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might have obtained free or at E cost had they been living in an adjoining 
area. What is still worse the full costs of the services vary from area to area, and 
the income scales for different kinds of services in the same area are by no means 
standardized. 

It is well known ‘that the building up of many of this country’s social services 
has been left to the discretion of local authorities in the early years, and that they 
have only been made compulsory at a later stage in their development. At the 
bottom the reason is political: compulsion to provide a service that is: unfamiliar, 
. and’ therefore in the opinion of many new-fangled and unnecessary, is resented, 

and in order to avoid this resentment the institution of such a service is made 
optional. It is sometimes argued that the discretionary powers of local authorities 
allow useful experiments to be made and that local authorities can learn from one 
another’s experiences. It is true that certain valuable experiments have been made 
in our field; we need only mention the feeding of mothers with wheat germ oil, 
and the provision of the emergency flying squad, both of which have been de- 
veloped locally, the former in Wakefield and the latter in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Indeed, where the Medical Officer of Health or the members of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Committee are interested and enterprising, important progress 
has been made. 

Nevertheless there are strong reasons for holding that the éxisting lack of 
uniformity in the provision of services is most unsatisfactory. Ophthalmic treat- 
ment, X-ray diagnosis and other services should be available in all areas. In fact, 
they are provided only in a few. Most of the variation which exists can be attri- 

- buted to the reluctance or financial inability of many authorities to provide. 
services whose value has been amply demonstrated elsewhere. As the provision 
of maternity and child welfare services is now accepted as a reasonable duty of 
local authorities, political reasons against making the provision of a minimum of 
services compulsory have disappeared. It might be argued that compulsion will 
bring to an end even the small number of experiments that are undertaken at the 
_present moment: it is said that the minimum always tends to become the maximum. 
But this is not necessarily true of the field which we are surveying. There is indeed 
little reason to believe that an enterprising authority would cease to experiment . 
because other authorities may be forced sooner or later to follow its example and 
to adopt its methods. Secondly, experimentation is of two kinds: there is experi- 
ment with method of treatment, and with the administrative procedure under 
which treatment is obtained. It is in the latter sphere that local authorities have 
long experience, and the freedom of administrative experimentation would be in 
no way diminished by compelling local authorities to provide certain kinds of 
services. Moreover, there is a case for the central direction of experiments regard- 
ing forms of treatment by the Ministry of Health and the Medical Research 
Council. All the recent information, domestic and foreign, is available to the 
Ministry, and its Medical Officers are well able to arrange experiments in selected 
areas by which the efficacy of new treatment may be tested. This would not, of 
course, debar local authorities from initiating their own experiments if they so 
wished. We would therefore urge that a considerable measure of uniformity should 
be achieved by making compulsory the provision of specific services in all areas. 

If local authorities are to be compelled to provide specific services at uniform 
charges, it is more than ever important that the present anomalous financial 
position of the authorities should be straightened out. There can be no doubt that 
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in many cases local authorities have beer. deterred from experimenting with and 
developing new services by fear of the financial burden which this will throw upon 
their local finances. At present the need of an area for a service is generally in 
inverse proportion to its ability to provide it. The poorer type of district where 
poor home conditions and inadequate nutrition make the extensive provision and 
subsidization of.maternity services essential will as a rule already have a low rate- 
able value and high rates. The fact that these areas are often well to the fore in 
the provision of services in no way detracts from the need to remedy the position. 
It is evident that more and more of the expenditure by local authorities on essential 
services must be made out of Exchequer grants, thus spreading the cost of provision 
in the poorer areas over the whole country. 

Even when the provision of certain services is made compulsory there still 
remains a strong case for unifying charges-made by different authorities. There 
appears to be no reason why income should be differently assessed in 
different areas, why different rebates should be allowed and why ser- 
vices which cost the same amount should be charged for at different rates. 
A scale of model charges and a model income scale for the assessment of those - 
applying for a rebate should be issued by the Ministry of Health, and no local 
authority should be permitted to exceed that scale. No legislation would be neces- 
sary for the step; the Ministry of Health has its own methods of implementing such 
scales, and the model scale issued in connection with the free milk service appears 
to have worked satisfactorily. At the same time it would be desirable for the 
services to be provided by an omnibus arrangement so that the mother would not 
have to make separate application for each service that is required. She would 
merely make an application for the use of the municipal maternity service and 
would be charged an inclusive fee to cover ante-natal supervision, skilled midwifery 
and hospital treatment if necessary, domestic help after the confinement, ‘post- 
natal supervision and any other service available. A slightly larger sum could be 
charged if the mother chose to be attended by a doctor, but the charge should be 
calculated in such a way that it includes an insurance premium covering the 
mother against the liability of a doctor being called in by the midwife in case of 
emergency. 

If these suggestions were adopted we should not be far from the conditions where 
the necessary minimum was available for all. The provision of this minimum 
service is important in our view for two reasons. First, the difficulties and anxieties 
that childbirth unavoidably brings with it are such that all women should be in 
a position to obtain such alleviation as science makes possible. Secondly, the 
production of children is becoming more and more a matter of conscious planning 
on the part of the parents and, with the increasing standard of living, it is possible 
that the decision to have children will be influenced to a measurable extent by 
the services provided. The provision of a maternity service is more than a matter 
of giving specialized services for peculiar medical needs, such as is the case, for 
instance, with the tuberculosis service; it is one of the many things that must be 
attended to if our population problem i is to be solved. 

We can only briefly note here the proposals made by Sir William Beveridge 
in his recent report on ‘Social Insurance and Allied Services’ which touch the 
maternity services. We have already welcomed his proposals for the reform of the 
regulations under which maternity benefit is payable to insured women. If his 
report is fully adopted, one of the main prcblems discussed in this paper, that of 
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unification of charges, would disappear, as medical services (which presumably 
include midwifery) would be free to all citizens. But most of the other problems- 
which we have discussed will remain and must be solved if the problem of the 
declining birth rate is to be tackled after the war. The provision of an adequate 
maternity service must be an integral part of any comprehensive population peuey 
that might be adopted after the war. 
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THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
AFTER THE WAR 


-By G. D. H. COLE 


CONTRIBUTED to the October 1942 number of Agenda an article on “The Labour 
Problem in the Building Industry’, in which I attempted to estimate the probable 
demand for building workers after the war and the scale on which special training 

arrangements would be needed in order to meet the serious prospective shortage 
of skilled craftsmen. Since that article was written three things with a direct 
bearing upon the problem have happened. The employers’ and operatives’ 
organizations have concluded a National Avprenticeship Agreement, of which it 
is hoped that the essential terms will be epplied throughout the industry; the 
Central Council for.Works and Buildings, which is an advisory body to the 
Minister of Works, has issued a detailed Retort on Training for the Building Industry 
(H.M.S.O., 1942, 1s.), and the Government itself has issued, under the joint names 
of the Minister of Labour and the Minister of Works, a White Paper on Training 
for the Building Industry (Cmd. 6428, 1943, 1d.), based on the Central Council’s 
Report and indicating how much of its conclusions the Government i is at present 
prepared to accept, 
I indicated in my previous article the very great difficulty of forecasting the 
post-war demand for building labour in the absence of any government decisions 
about the policies which the building industry will be called on to implement. 


This difficulty remains; for there have still been no decisions — or at all events ' 


none have been announced — on any of the vital matters which will determine 
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the scale of building activity after the war. We still do not know what the Govern- 

ment’s housing policy is to be, in either urban or rural areas; what assistance. the 

Government is prepared to give, either in severely damaged towns or elsewhere, ’ 
towards re-planning, decentralization .of congested populations and industries, -` 
and the extension of civic amenities; or on what scale building will be needed in 

connection with the improvement of educational facilities and the provision for 
the promised system of ‘paid holidays for all’. Logically, knowledge on these 

matters ought to come first, and the plan for the expansion of the building industry 

ought to be based on this knowledge.. Actually, the problems are being tackled 

the other way round. We are beginning with a decision about the number of 
builders who will be’ needed, and then going on to consider what they will be 

needed for. 

This sounds rather silly; but there is a reason for it. The training of men capable 
of doing skilled work in the building industry is bound to take a considerable time, 
and it is urgently necessary to begin at any rate preparing for it at once. When all 
the necessary preparations; including the training of the required instructors and 
the provision of the training centres, have been made, the number of men who can 
be trained will be in the last resort a matter of the period over which the training 
is spread. Assuming a fixed ‘length of course, and a fixed number of training 
places, we get a certain rate of output of trained workers each year. The longer 
the course and the smaller the number of places, the longer will it take to raise 
the labour strength of the building industry. to any given level. It is not therefore 
indispensable, before devising the training scheme, to know exactly how many 
men it will be necessary to train. Adjustments can be madè by keeping the Train- 
ing Centres open and full for a longer or a shorter period. It would be evidently 
foolish (and indeed impracticable) to make ready facilities for training simul- 
taneously all the additional workers whom the industry is likely to need; for this 
would mean sparing a very large number of craftsmen to act as instructors, and 
providing a large amount of equipment which would have to be speedily scrapped. 
On the other hand, the rate of training must be rapid enough to enable the build- 
ing industry to grapple quickly with really urgent demands. The rate of training 
decided upon will therefore be the result of a setting against each other of these 
two considerations, in relation to a very elastic estimate of the scale to which the 
industry will need to be expanded or can reasonably be expanded when the claims 
of building are weighed against other claims on national man-power in the period 
after the war. . 

The White Paper, on the basis of a provisional estimate of the scale of post-war 
building activity over a period of from ten to twelve years, reckons that the building 
labour force will need to be expanded to a total of about 1,250,000, as compared ` 
with 1,050,000 in 1938. This is a considerably smaller figure than the 1,400,000 
given in the Report on the basis of an estimate which I myself prepared for the 
Central Council for Works and Buildings. As the White Paper merely states 
conclusions, without indicating on what grounds or in what respects it has been 
decided to reduce my estimate by 150,000, I am not in a position to argue the 
matter. The difference may be due to any of three causes, or to any combination 
of them. (1) It may bė that the Government favours a lower estimate than I did 
for loss of existing building workers owing to retirement, death (including war 
casualties) and transfer to other occupations (including transfer of partially dis- 
abled men). Obviously, forecasts under this head must be largely speculative. 
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(2) It may be that the Government allows a smaller margin than I did for post- 
‘war unemployment. The right margin clearly depends on the extent to which 
employment in the industry can be made less casual and intermittent than it has 
been in the past, including the extent to which arrangements can be made for 
continuous work under bad weather conditions. (3) It may be that the Govern- 
“ment puts the total demand for buildings after the war at a lower level than I did. 
This of course is mainly a matter of policy, depending on the extent to which it is 
proposed to rebuild towns, to provide new satellite or industrial towns, to change 
the location of industries or rebuild obsolete factories, and to improve the standards 
of rural housing during the ten to twelve years’ programme on which both the 
Government’s estimate and my own are based. It is impossible for me to say 
categorically that the Government’s estimate is too low, without knowing what the 
Government’s building programme is. But I am fairly sure that it is too low for 
the carrying through of what I should regard as an adequate programme. 

The crucial question, however, is not that of the total number of workers who 
are to be employed in the building industry after the war, but rather that of the 
number of skilled workers who will be needed. It will be easy, within the limits set 
by the total supply of labour (or at all events of male labour) to expand the un-' 
skilled labour force of the industry to any level that may be deemed necessary. 
The difficult problem is that of expanding the supply of skilled workers, who have 
to possess certain qualities of intelligence and dexterity, and in any event take 
some time to train. It is a very controversial question whether the building industry 
will continue after the war to need as high a proportion of skilled to unskilled 
workers (roughly 50:50) as was employed in it before the war. It is the number of 
skilled men who will be wanted that must determine in the main the scale on which 
special training facilities are to be made available; and this number will depend, 
not only on the scale of building activity, but also on the methods of construction 
used and on the balance of the building programme as a whole between cottages, 
flats, schools, factories, and other types of building. 

It is a notable fact that between the two wars, despite considerable changes in 
techniques of construction, the proportion cf skilled to less skilled workers in the 
building industry altered hardly at all. In the main crafts it was 50.5 per cent in 
1923 and 48.9 per cent in 1938; and this small fall in the six older leading crafts 

. was offset by the growth of other forms of skill connected chiefly with constructional 
engineering. There were big changes between the crafts; but the total proportion 
of craftsmen to others did not significantly change. 

Will this remain valid after the war? There are many who maintain that it will 
not, and that the new methods of mass-construction introduced under war con- 
ditions are destined to revolutionize building technique and greatly to reduce the 
requisite proportion of skilled workers. I do not doubt that there will be big 
changes, especially in factory construction and in the erection of large buildings 
of most kinds, including big blocks of flats. But I am inclined to think that brick- 
work will hold its own as the basis of most house-building; and I am inclined to 
doubt whether the changes in respect of other buildings will make nearly as much 
difference as is sometimes suggested to the proportion of skilled workers whom it 
will be economic to employ — though I do not dispute that the kinds of skill will 
change or that the balance of different crafts will be further altered. 

The Central Council’s Report based its conclusions on a continuance of the 
50:50 ratio of skilled to unskilled workers. On this basis, it estimated that there 
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would be a need after the war for about 700,000 craftsmen, of whom not more 
than 425,000 at most would be available even if every fit building craftsman were 
to return to his old trade. The Report therefore reckoned on a deficiency of 275,000 
craftsmen, and proposed a training plan designed to yield 50,000 trained workers 
every half-year over a period of from 24 to 3 years. This, of course, would mean 
considerably more than 50,000 training places, as it is necessary to allow for wastage. 
Some of those who begin training will turn out to be unsuitable to become skilled 
craftsmen, and will have to be diverted to less skilled occupations not included in 
the estimated need for 275,000 additional skilled workers. 

The Government’s White Paper drastically scales down this estimate. “The 
plan’, says the White Paper, ‘is being prepared on the basis that training will 
have to be provided for up to 200,000 men during the first three or four years of 
the programme.’ How drastic the reduction is becomes apparent only when 
these words are studied carefully. (1) Instead of 275,000 the Government proposes 
a maximum of 200,000. (2) Instead of a process spread over from 2} to 3 years the 
Government proposes a spread of 3 or 4 years. (3) The Government’s maximum 
of 200,000 is a gross figure, including those who start training but do not turn 
into fully skilled men. The Central Council on the other hand assumed a ‘wastage’ 
of 20 per cent, bringing its 275,000 up to 330,000 in terms of training places. 
(4) The Central Council estimated separately for the training both of instructors — 
of whom it put the need at from 5000 to 6000 — and for training for supervisory 
and technical posts. Neither of these problems is dealt with at all in the White 
Paper, although the provision of a corps of good instructors is obviously a key 
matter, and one of the greatest urgency. 

It looks on the"face of the matter as if the Government arrived at the figures 
given in the White Paper by scaling down the number of skilled men needed from 
700,000 to 625,000 (being 50 per cent of 1,250,000 instead of 1,400,000), and then 
deducting from these 625,000 the maximum figure of 425,000 given in the Report 


as the possible number of skilled men already in the industry who may be available - 


after the war. This would leave a gap of 200,000 — but to fill this gap it would be 
necessary to set cut to train at least 240,000. On all accounts, the training figure 
given in the White Paper seems to fall a long way behind the need. 

The real difficulty in framing any estimate of the post-war need for builders is 
that of spreading the demand for buildings in an acceptable way over the post-war 
years. It would be relatively easy to frame a total programme which could be 
carried out over a period of ten or twelve years if it really did not matter in which 
year any part of the work would be done. But in practice the possible amount of 
construction is bound to be low in the years immediately after the war, whereas 
the really urgent demand for buildings will be very high. It will take some years, 
even under the programme outlined in the Report, to raise the productive power 
of the building industry to a satisfactory level; and while this is being done, really 
urgent work will have to be postponed. In my twelve years’ plan, which the Central 
Council had before it in preparing its report, I found it necessary to postpone all 
attempt to catch up with arrears of house-building until late in the third year after 
the war, and to leave all attempt to proceed with replacements of obsolete houses, 
slum clearance, improved rural housing, and even provision for additional families, 
until the fourth or fifth year. This was because it seemed clear that the demand for 
repairs would be so high in the first few years as to call for a very large proportion 
of the available workers, and because it seemed necessary to allow for speedy 
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replacement of buildings destroyed by bomb-damage and for a rapid. expansion 

of school and other communal building. If the estimates of the White Paper are 

accepted in place of the Central Council’s, it will take considerably longer to. 
approach any substantial programme cf new housing or slum clearance or 

extensive-re-planning of towns or re-location of-obsolete factories outside congested | 
areas. But will people be prepared to wait so long before even urgent claims can 

be met? I doubt if they will; and J therefore regard the estimates given in the 

White Paper as falling a very long way behind the need, unless indeed we are to 
reckon on a reduction in the proportion of skilled craftsmen (including trainees) to 

very much less than half- the total labour force. 

The Report deals with a great many other maiters besides the problem of 
emergency training. It regards such training as a means of meeting the post-war 
_ shortage and of providing valuable openings for skilled employment for suitable 

men released from the armed forces at the end of the war; but it also looks forward 
to a return, when the emergency is over, to the system of recruiting craftsmen by 
means of apprenticeship beginning normally at 15 or 16. With this end in view, 
it proposes the establishment of a National Apprenticeship and Training Council, 
to take charge both of the system of emergency training and of the development of 
_ ordinary apprenticeship in the industry, and urges that this Council should 
include representatives not only of master builders’ and operatives’ associations, 
‘ but also of the professional bodies attached to the industry and of the government 
-departments most closely concerned with it. The White Paper accepts this recom- 
mendation as far as it relates to ordinary apprenticeship, but rejects the proposal 
that the same body should deal with emergency training — though it would appear. 
to be good sense to have the two complementary methods of recruitment to the. - 
skilled building crafts under a single control. The rejection seems to be connected 
with the desire of the Ministry of Labour to exercise complete bureaucratic 
authority over the scheme of emergency training. I should have thought this the 
surest way of causing it to fail; for the success or failure of the proposed special 
scheme will depend most of all on the willingness of the established craftsmen to 
welcome the. newcomers and to help them in finishing their training on the job. The 

Trade Unions are acutely suspicious of the Ministry of Labour’s Government 

Training Centres, which, as far as the building industry is concerned, were 

responsible before the war mainly for turnirg out unemployed men after a brief 

training, not as craftsmen but as half-trained semi-skilled operatives of a kind the 
craftsmen particularly dislike. Ifthe idea grows up that the new scheme of training 
is to be much the same as that which was in existence before the war for victims of 
“long-term unemployment, the whole project will break down, or at all events will 
involve a head-on conflict with the Trade Unions at a time when it will be of the 
greatest importance to ensure good working relations in the industry. 

A further defect of the White Paper is in its handling of the problem of guaran- 
teed employment. The skilled builders are being asked, on the strength of an 
extensive ten or twelve years’ building programme, to accept a very large measure 
of dilution of labour in time of peace. In face of their experience between the | 
wars of the dependence of building employment on vagaries of government 
policy, they will hardly do this unless’ they feel a reasonable assurance that em- 
ployment will actually be maintained at a high level over the whole ten or twelve. 
years’ period at least, and also that steps will be taken to do away with the casual-.. 
ness of employment which has in the past depressed actual earnings over the whole’ 
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year a long way below the apparent level of weekly or hourly wages. The Central 
Council’s Report recommends not only that there should be a long-term pro- 
gramme, backed up by ‘a most authoritative pronouncement of intention to main- 
tain this programme over the full period’, but also that ‘a guaranteed week for 
operatives should be maintained after the war and applied by law to the whole 
industry’. The White Paper has nothing better to say in response to this than that 
‘the aim will be to maintain stability in the industry for the period of the pro- 
gramme’ and that ‘it is the Government’s view that the nature and scope of any 
guaranteed payment in the industry should be determined by the negotiating 
machinery within the industry itself’. It is true that the White Paper goes on to 

say that the Government ‘would favour the adoption by the building industry of 
` measures for a guaranteed period of employment and, if requested, would consider 
favourably the continuance at least during the immediate post-war period of the 
present statutory provisions controlling registered building and civil engineering 
contracting undertakings, which requires all such undertakings to observe the 
terms and conditions of employment agreed in the industry’. This will by no means 
secure what is needed. Only a small fraction of the total number of master builders 
belong to the employers’ organizations or are concerned with contracts which 
would in peace-time be covered by the statutory regulations mentioned. A vast 
amount of work, especially on repairs, is done by tiny, unfederated firms; and it is 
most unlikely that the organized employers and operatives could reach any satis- 
factory solution of the problem of ‘guaranteed employment’ unless they were 
assured that the system would be made applicable by law to the entire industry. 

The importance of this issue is that the willingness of the skilled craftsmen to 
accept a very large augmentation of the labour force by adult trainees will certainly 
be influenced greatly by the degree of confidence felt among them that the inrush 
of new workers will not make their own prospects of employment precarious. If 
the Government really has in mind a big, continuous building programme, to be 
spread over ten or a dozen years and to be safely protected against new ‘Geddes ° 
axes’ or ‘May Committee’ retrenchments, it will cost little or nothing to give a 
guarantee of steady employment to all men already in the industry. Short of that, 
I fear the trainees will meet with much suspicion and hostility, everi apart froni the 
criticism that will be aroused if they come inadequately trained, on the lines of the 
‘half-craft’ training adapted to the long-term unemployed under the Ministry of 
Labour’s pre-war scheme. - 

Indeed, I keenly regret that the Government has decided to place the control 
of the entire scheme in the hands of the Ministry of Labour rather than in those . 
of the Board of Education and the Scottish Education Department. The institu- 
tions which have really valuable experience in the training of skilled builders are 
not the Ministry of Labour’s Training Centres but the Technical Colleges; and the 
larger the part these Colleges are able to play in the scheme the more successful 
it is likely to be. Unfortunately it would appear that Mr. Bevin and his officials 

have successfully elbowed out the Board of Education — so much so that the Presi- 
dent of the Board is not even among those who present to Parliament a White 
Paper of which the content is mainly educational. 

I come. back now to the position in respect of ordinary apprenticeship. The 
White Paper, as we have seen, endorses the establishment of a National Apprentice- 
ship Council, including government representatives as well as representatives from 
employers and operatives’ associations and from the professional and technical 
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bodies connected with the building industry. What is by no means clear is. the 
intended relation between this Council and the quite distinct Apprenticeship 
Council which the employers’ and operatives’ associations have agreed to establish 
on their own. Neither of these bodies is actually to be a party to apprenticeship 
agreements, which, under both schemes, will continue to be drawn up either 
locally or separately for particular crafts. The Council proposed in the White 
Paper is to have no local machinery: it is to be simply a central body for laying 
down principles to which it is hoped that local or sectional schemes of apprentice- 
ship will conform. How there can be room for two National Apprenticeship 
Councils existing and working side by side I am entirely unable to see; and if 
the Council set up by the industry is related to the local machinery, whereas the 
Council set up by the Government is left in the air, I can feel very little doubt 
which of them will prevail. Unfortunately, the scheme of principles to govern 
apprenticeship embodied in the new national agreement leaves many loopholes 
and makes, in particular, quite inadequate provision for release of juveniles for 
day-time attendance at technical classes or schools. It is an advance on the con- 
ditions which were in force in the industry before the war; but it cannot be for- 
gotten that the history of the building industry is strewn with apprenticeship 
schemes which have looked fairly good on paper, but have in practice seldom been 
observed. 

In fine, the marked divergences between the Report of the Central Council and 
the White Paper, and the fact that the same associations of employers and opera- 
tives were simultaneously working out a scheme for one kind of Apprenticeship 
Council in partnership with the Ministry of Works and devising a quite different 
kind of Council among themselves, are thoroughly disquieting circumstances. 
The holding up for many months of publication of the Central Council’s Report, 
and its issue at last only after the White Paper had been made public, are further 
evidence of a struggle that has been going on behind the scenes. How far this 
struggle has been an interdepartmental squabble between the Minister of Labour, 
- the Minister of Works, and the Education Departments, or how far it has been a 
` question of the Government’s reluctance to pledge itself to an ambitious programme 

of post-war building, cannot be known. What is clear is that the White Paper 
stands for a very drastic curtailment of the proposals put forward by the Central 
Council for Works and Buildings, and embodies no guarantees against unemploy- 
ment which are likely to overcome the reluctance of thé building workers to co- 
operate in a plan for the large-scale introduction of trainees. This introduction 
will have to occur, whether the building Trade Unions like it or not; for there is 
‘no other way of raising the labour force of the industry even to the minimum level 
that it will certainly have to reach. But it will be a sore calamity if the augmenta- 
tion of the labour supply is made in face of the hostility of the Trade Unions, whose 
members will be in a position largely to wreck it unless they cordially help the 
in-comers in mastering their new trades. Much of the essential training will have 
to be rounded off on the job, and its efféctiveness will depend on the spirit in which 
the established craftsmen: and the trainees can work together. 


THE WAR AND POST-WAR 
INTEGRATION OF 
RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By RIGHARD H. HEINDEL 


HE knowledge needed for total war and reconstruction is so complex that 

it is easy to understand why many investigators are concerned about 

research as a national resource, its prospects, procedures, organization, 
and results. American experience may have some meaning for the discussions in 
Great Britain. This article is based primarily upon a report which dealt with the 
relations -between our Federal and non-Federal research the latter (including that 
of State and local governments and private agencies).t Analogies with British” 
governmental and private, London and provincial, British and British Common- 
wealth research will easily suggest themselves; but they need not be regarded as. 
in any way rigid. 

Since we can elaborate only a few points, the findings of the report may first 
be summarized. The integration of Federal and non-Federal research facilities 
has become a war problem of the highest importance, especially in view of the 
limited number of specialists and the need for protecting the nation’s research 
structure, now and in post-war reconstruction. There has been an extensive 
development of decentralized research, especially in science, to implement the 
Government’s war research programme. For many years, the. Federal Govern- 
ment has been developing, with all kinds of responsible research agencies, rich 
and valuable patterns of procedure and co-operation which have proved useful 
during the war and which can be further extended. The types of investigation 
suitable for ‘farming out’ are almost unlimited. Federal agencies have farmed out 
research primarily because of economy and the advisability of using résearch 
facilities and personnel not otherwise available; this experience has broad implica- 
tions and by-products for Pinang training, national prestige, and the protection 
of American scholarship. 

Contracting for research, and co-operative programmes are affected by the exist- 


ing expert personnel, the fields of study, the nature of the problems, the structure > 


of the official and private agencies, and the community of interest of agencies 
willing to serve the nation as a whole. The scheduling of research, always a 
difficult task, is more difficult under war conditions, Not all Federal bureaux or 
private agencies have wanted or achieved a balanced programme for themselves; 
contracting cannot be an easy remedy under such circumstances. The success- 
ful use of farming out depends on more coherence and direction in the formulated 
needs of the Government, possibly through conferences, inter-departmental, inter- 
bureau committees, and a flexible intermediary agency. The achievement of a 
desired balance in the Government’s fundamental and applied research pro- 
gramme, as well as the nation’s, raises difficult problems of co-ordination in the 
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solution of which scientists and scholars must share; co-operative programmes and 
‘contracting will be but one important device to achieve symmetry. 

Nearly all organized research groups have been affected by the war effort 
without sufficient attention being paid to the net national research gain or loss in 
the process of building up the Federal services; still more could be done to extend 
co-operative procedures which, generally, have successfully freed research activity 
from subordination to policy-making and policy-enforcing, and which have been 
capable of quick adjustment to meet changing needs. 

The use of outside agencies has been aided by the existence of organized councils 
and associations of scientific specialists. The Government demands for certain types 
-of research may encourage within the universities and elsewhere a greater use of 
inter-departmental, inter-disciplinary approaches to research tasks. Post-war 
studies have been considered by several agencies a suitable opportunity to develop 
co-operative research in industry, universities, and elsewhere. Co-operative re- 
search has been decided upon in some instances as one practicable way of attempt- 
ing a fruitful synthesis of the conclusions of research specialists, administrators, 
and laymen throughout the country. It is possible that more adequate provisions 
could be made for planning research as between our Government and our private 
research agencies and those of our Allies. 

The problem of larger and more permanent Federal support in the direction 
of a high standard of research has a direct bearing on contracting viewed as a 
supplementary device; the issue will undoubtedly be revived after the war, and in 
different form, partly because of war-time experience. 


` The Science Committee recommended in 1938 ‘That research agencies extend 
the practice of encouraging decentralized research in institutions not directly 
related to the Government and by individuals not in its employ.’ Farming out or ` 
contracting may range from a casual hint as to Government needs by a responsible 
official to a carefully formulated, major project supported by departmental funds. 
The Government is now expending funds beyond the capacity of private research 
resources, but in spite of its increased personnel it cannot meet all its needs. 

The feeling has been expressed frequently during the past years in Congress 
. that research could be more localized because of the sectional or regional nature 
of many problems, for example, in the economic and business fields, preferably 
within a national framework to secure some uniformity of approach and technique 
necessary for synthesis. States might be urged to develop comparable data. Such 
decentralization could be used to disseminate the research results as well as the 
research technique, especially in the social sciences. It would encourage State and 
local pride in scientific investigation. The Government must give careful attention . 
` to the facilities for, and pursuit of, ‘spot research’, but this is not to say that all 
‘spot’ work is so ‘spotty’ that it must be done in Washington, or that the Govern- 
ment should not make greater efforts to encourage the relevancy of basic research 
carried on by private agencies. What is needed especially from outsiders is the 
creative, comprehensive consideration of problems, and the certainty that the 
results of their creative research will be brought to the attention of the Government 

agencies. 

‘The Federal Government in one way or another and with different degrees of ` 
cultivation has always drawn upon other research groups; this accounts for many 
of the prominent features of research organization in the United States. 
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We can rely upon the precedents of the vast amount of agricultural and scientific 
research sponsored i in the past by the Federal Government, and in the emergency 
by such war agencies as the Office of Scientific Research and Development. Since 
1936, twenty-two Bills were placed before Congress for developing economic, 
business,. scientific, or engineering research. Nearly all of them followed in 
essence thé lines of the Federal support given to agricultural: research, and most of 
them provided means of national co-operation with various Federal departments, 
usually through the State university or the land-grant college. Generally, these 
Bills assumed that there must be a well-thought-out Federal interest in the research, 
a measure of flexible control, and some Federal funds, perhaps on a matching 
basis. Researchers in all fields are competitors for portions of the national income 
no matter where it comes from. There is no reason to suppose that the com- 
petition is less keen now, or will become less sharp after the war. 

Federal-State(s) financing of agricultural research represents a decentralization 
of research backed by central stimulation and co-ordination. In the middle of a 
war, 1862, the Federal Government established the ‘land-grant colleges’ in the 
States to stimulate education and research for developing agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. Further grants to agricultural experiment stations reflected the 
nation’s interest in agriculture without comparable attention to engineering. It 
would take a foundation endowed with $650,000,000 at 3 per cent to match the 
annual expenditures of the agricultural experiment stations and the co-operative 
research funds of the Department of Agriculture. Three of the basic Acts make 
equal grants without matching; the Act of 1935 allocates funds according to rural 
population and requires matching. The whole process has created a general 
" appreciation of science among the people and the State legislatures, which supple- 
ment the funds. The system originated when the Federal Government was not 
equipped to carry on extensive research. The precedent may not be entirely 
applicable in other fields. Indeed, some opposition to contracting originates 
because there.is fear that it will develop into ever-increasing, fixed charges on the 
national budget. 

When the Purnell Act (1925) enabled the experiment stations to include research 
in agricultural economics, the Social Science Research Council established a com- 
mittee to suggest ways to improve the studies and personnel. New legislation and 
major changes in Government policy often should suggest to private research 
agencies the desirability of special research committees, if they have not already 
anticipated the measures which have not yet reached decisions at the national 
level. 

Under the ‘Plan for Co-operative Rural Research’ initiated almost immediately 
after the organization of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the rural 
research of the FERA was related to the rural sociologists in the State agencies 
with mutual advantages. The Tennessee Valley Authority and seven State 
experiment stations have agreed on the co-ordination of research in certain fields. 
During 1936, about one-half of the 7000 projects’in all stations were financed in 
whole or in part by Federal grants, and 10 to 20 per cent involved co-operation 
with bureaux of the Department. During 1941, the Office of Experiment Stations 
examined, approved, and recorded 1350 new or revised formal ‘memoranda of 
understanding’ covering co-operative research between bureaux of the Department 
and State stations on well-defined programmes for sound agricultural and rural- 
life planning. Such agreements numbered from 8 to 55 per station and covered 
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as many aspects of agriculture. During 1941, 20 major co-operative studies were’ 
completed. 

Many other agencies have secured specific but varied legislative provisions per 
mitting ‘contracting and the employment of temporary expert personnel. The 
Forest Research Act of 1928 authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to ‘co-operate 
with individuals and public and private agencies, organizations and institutions, 
and, in connection with the collection, investigation, and tests of foreign woods, 
he may also co-operate with individuals and public and private agencies, organiza- 
tions and institutions in other countries’. The National Bituminous Coal Gom- 
mission is empowered to accept and utilize voluntary and uncompensated services 
of any person or of any official of a State or political sub-division thereof} it may 
assist educational, governmental, and other research institutions in conducting 
research in coal. The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution is permitted to 
co-operate with any State, educational institution, or scientific organization in 
the United States for continuing ethnclogical researches among the American 
Indians, and the excavation and preservation of archaeological remains. 
Since 4 March, 1941, any non-Federal contributions to the Department of the 
Interior for investigations or surveys related to the reclamation law can be used 
as if they had been specifically appropriated for such purposes. The Secretary 
can receive moneys from similar.sources, and expend the same in connection with 
funds appropriated by the United States for any co-operative investigation of the. 
feasibility of reclamation projects. 

By an Act of Congress of g April, 1930, the Surgeon General was empowered to 
detail personnel from the Public Health Service to educational and research insti- 
tutions, and to offer the facilities of the Service to health officials and scientists 
engaged in research. With the transfer of the Service to the Federal Security 
Agency, the Federal Security Administrator was authorized to accept gifts for 
study, investigation, and research ‘in the fundamental problems of the diseases of 
man and matters pertaining thereto’. Ccnditional gifts may be accepted if recom- 
mended by the Surgeon General and tae National Advisory Health Council. ` 
The Federal Security Agency receives the sum of $200,000 annually for the purpose 
_of making or co-operating in making studies, investigations, and reports, largely 
for the Federal Board for Vocational Education which co-operates with State 
boards. The Executive Order of 30 July, 1941, which established the Office of 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, specifically authorized the use of 
private facilities, and provided that the Co-ordinator ‘may contract with and 
transfer funds to existing governmental agencies and institutions and may enter 
into contracts and agreements with individuals, educational, informational, com- 
mercial, scientific, and cultural institutions, associations, agencies and industrial 
organizations, firms and corporations’. The appropriations for 1942 followed this 
essentially and enabled the Co-ordinator to give gratuitous assistance, as he deems 
advisable, in the fields of the arts and sciences, education and travel, the radio, 
the press, and the cinema, and to employ in the United States and abroad, experts, 
special advisers; and other persons, who are not citizens of the United States. 
These provisions obviously give added flexibility to the prosecution of research work. 

The memoranda of understanding developed by the Department of Agriculture 
in its work with experimental stations are simpler and just as practical as the 
formal contract which uses more red tape. Such memoranda include the commit- 
ments of the various parties, the special reservations of each, the scope and length 
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of the study, and items about funds, personnel, and publications. It is convenient 
to attach the general plans of the project to the memorandum of agreement. But 
farming out can be used in a great number of instances without contracts or the 
transfer of funds. 


The Government by necessity intervened in the field of aeronautical research 
at a very early stage of development of a rapidly expanding industry and when no 
adequate research facilities were available. The. National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics (1915) is composed of 15 members, including two representatives 
each from the War and Navy Departments. Sub-committees consisting of experts 
from Government agencies and the industry (in 1941, some 183 persons were 
serving) initiate and approve research projects which are assigned to laboratories 
where special facilities or qualified personnel exist. University research has been 
secondary but important, and has been used by the industry and the Government 
for special projects in aerodynamics, radio, structures, lubricants, etc., and for the 


supply of trained personnel. The universities’ research workers had some difficulty ____ 


in estimating the relative importance of the problems and in keeping up to date 
on the status of work elsewhere, some of it highly confidential. Too rigid regimenta- 
tion might suppress a project completely. ‘Ifthe co-ordinating office be prejudiced 
or lacking in imagination,’ Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, chairman of the NACA, observes, 
‘progress can be greatly delayed.’ 

One of the principal duties of the Co-ordinator of Research is the maximum use 
of available research. Under the 1941 funds, some 36 research projects were set 
up in 18 educational institutions. During the fiscal year 1942, 88 per cent of such 
funds were applied to problems suggested by the industry and the armed forces. 
The NACA asked for, and secured, funds for 1943 to extend the amounts for con- 
tracts from $300,000 to $400,000, largely on the ground that such contracting is 
economical and helps the research output of the NACA’s own facilities, and the 
work of the Army and Navy, without forcing it to multiply its own laboratories. 
The NAGA, by the very nature of the field, had from the start the desire and 
willingness to do sub-contracting, and it is genuinely proud of its well-oiled pro- 
cedure which has been directed largely by scientists, from the initiating stages of 
authoritative formulations of the problems to the application of research results. 
Within this field, comparatively new and well-defined, the working committees 
are-usually able to find the right specialists or agency to do the work, and could 
- build up the contracting procedure from scratch. The individual was not paid 
until his report was in published form. The NACA believes, and has attempted 
to show Congress, that the farming out is sound and economical. Congress has 
occasionally baulked because any expansion in this direction seemed to be starting 
in a new form an ever-increasing Federal subsidy to universities. Actually, in 
many instances, the universities were out of pocket, or university officials would go 
to foundations to get help, a method which is likely to be less available in the 
future. The Civil Aeronautics Administration began in 1939 its basic studies on 
pilot-training under a flexible agreement (modelled to a certain degree on the 
satisfactory contract developed by the Public Roads Administration) with the 
National Academy of Science and its agency, the National Research Council. 


These examples might here raise an important question. If Federal subsidy for l 


universities and research institutes must come, should it not come by way of 
contracting for research on cost plus a fixed fee basis? Aid-could go to universities 
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and bonn that have demonstrated their competence. This form of subsidy 
might, however, emphasize certain subjects, and perhaps short-term or spasmodic 
contributions, inimical to well-rounded planning. 


A most impressive research development and the most extensive use of contract- 
ing with substantial funds, centres about the Office of Scientific Research and 
` Development, within the Office for Emergency Management, to which are attached 
an Advisory Council, the National Defence Research Committee and the Com- - 
mittee on Medical Research, which serve to mobilize the scientific talents of the 
country on problems relating to the mechanisms and devices of warfare. Broad 
powers -were given for initiating, co-ordinating, supporting, supplementing, arid 
reviewing scientific research, including co-operative arrangements with foreign 
countries. To some extent, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
was a model for the National Defence Research Committee and the OSRD. 

The NDRC, which was created by an Executive Order in June 1940, spent 
during its first year approximately $10,000,000 through 270 contracts placed in 
47 different universities, technical schools, and research laboratories, and 153 
contracts placed with 39 industrial firms, all under conditions of secrecy. About 
July 1942 the OSRD had 663 contracts involving $22,000,000 in 94 colleges, and ` 
338 such contracts, costing $12,000,000, with 110 industrial establishments. About 
$40,000,000 in all has been spent, including $735,000 for administration., The - 
Office secured $73,000,000 to carry this research for the fiscal year 1943, allocating 
about $1,900,000 for administration. The War Department has placed orders 
amounting to approximately $560,000,000 for items developed by one section of 
the OSRD. A new process developed for explosives by another section resulted in 
' an initial saving of $100,000,000 in plant construction costs. The intent of the 

contract is that the contractor shall neither gain nor lose financially, costs being 

covered within a top limit. A university is usually allowed an overhead payment 
amounting to 50 per cent of the salaries for the project, and an industrial labora- 
tory, operating on commercial capital and subject to taxation, is allowed an 
overhead of 100 per cent of the salary item. The following terms laid a. broad 
‘basis for action: ‘Where any Federal Agency now or hereafter has funds available 
for scientific or technical research, development, testing, construction of test 
models, experimental production, or the provision of facilities therefor, it may, in 
its discretion, make transfers of those funds, in whole or in part, to the Office for 

Emergency Management for allocation to the OSRD, and the funds so transferred 

may be expended for all the objects and by all the methods authorized.’ 

Science has been mobilized before, but two of our existingcivilian organizations, 
the National Academy of Science and the National Research Council, had little 
free money, few research facilities of their own, and no extensive machinery for 
getting the Government, to use the permanent channel of communication which 
had been established. The National Research Council had to wait to be called 
upon; it could not initiate attacks on important problems. The advisory and 
technical work done by the Council for the Government represents an out- of- 
pocket sum of $1,000,000 a year. 

_ The Medical Division of the National Research Council provided the nucleus 
for the Medical Research Committee in the OSRD. In active development, the 
Medical Research Committee was about a year behind the NDRC. Through 
the National Cancer Institute and the National Cancer Advisory Council, a 
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uniform and co-ordinated programme of research has been undertaken, supported ` 
in part by relatively small grants from the Institute. The fact that the oppor- 
tunities for studies on the health and welfare of children exceed the resources: of 
the Children’s Bureau has led the Division of Research in Child Development to 
work closely with other research agencies. Since 1938 numerous studies on prema- 
turity were made in co-operation with the New York Hospital and the Department 
of Pediatrics at Cornell University Medical School, and other hospitals. .The 
Division has some supervision in this project and supports it by assigning employees 
who are placed on the pay-roll’-of the Bureau. The Division has no power to 
contract or to make lump grants. The Division of Statistical Research worked 
with the Division of Public Health Methods of the National Institute of Health 
and the Maryland State and Baltimore City departments of health in a study of 
child-mortality. 

Physical and natural scientists have maintained that the problems before the 
social scientists are not pressing enough or sufficiently suitable to warrant a similar | 
procedure. They have also said that in science there are recognizable units of © 
workers capable of giving well-rounded treatment to a problem which makes the 
selection of a contractor much easier. In the social sciences and the humanities, ° 
the skills are fragmentized or compartmentalized to such an extent that it would 
be unwise to farm out a project which could not be worked on by a team of 
diverse talents without causing an undesirable specialization in the research 
agencies, particularly the universities. But it is obvious that even in the scientific 
programme a certain concentration has taken place to build up a suitable research 
team. The University of Chicago,: for example, has accepted Government- 
sponsored war research contracts, the direct cost of which is above: $600,000; in 
the natural sciences 50 per cent of all the University’s research (up to 80 per cent 
in some fields): is ‘war research’. Science, too, is compartmentalized, and there 
has been no indication, at least within universities, that the specialists in science 
have fraternized, cutting across departmental lines, any more than have the 
faculties in the humanistic and social sciences. 

Such observations reflect rather more fundamentally the convictions that the 
problems capable of attack by social scientists are not so important as to merit or 
need comparable expenditures of Federal funds, that the projects cannot be formu- 
lated concretely and precisely, and that the standards of judgments respecting 
expertness are more precise in the natural and physical sciences. Although there 
is an element of truth in these points, perhaps the only pertinent question here is 
whether our social machinery, to keep functioning effectively, and to keep up with 
the new pace of science, must have now an energized research programme among 
the social sciences. 

Almost without exception, industrial and commercial laboratories, technical 
associations, and experts sustained by privately supported research have made 
contributions on their own freely and rapidly. The OSRD has found the industrial 
laboratories very co-operative, and such laboratories have frequently pooled their 
knowledge, as in the important field of detection devices. Suggestions also come 
from the National Inventors Council created by the Secretary of Commerce, with 
the concurrence of the President, in August 1940, to maintain a central clearing 
house for inventions to which ideas may be submitted pertinent to the war 
programme. The centreing of research on the instrumentalities of war 
through the emergency organizations of the OSRD still left a broad area of 
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technological research to ‘find its governmental focus in rapidly changing 
war agencies. 

Two years ago, in carrying out responsibilities now centred in the War Produc- 
tion Board, the National Defence Commission and the Office of Production 
Management entered into contracts with the National Academy for over 140 
reports embodying the most expert scientific information available quickly and 
without laboratory work. The Government met the expenses (about $30,000) of 
these technological committees, which also out:ined future needs for laboratory 
and pilot plant projects on production, processing, conservation, and substitution. 
Meanwhile, some provisions for laboratory work had been made with private 
firms. Early in November 1942, after delays which reflected in part the conflict 

-of the big business laboratory and the scientific little man, the WPB took a very 
important step in setting up the Office of Production Research and Development 
paralleling OSRD. Whether further technological co-ordination is desirable 
remains to be seen. 

The research programme sponsored ty the Navy is very broad in character; 
problems have been placed at private research organizations as well as navy yards | 
and laboratories. The report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1941, declares: 
‘Co-operative research has continued to be a most active basic principle. Manu- 
facturers, universities, and associations furthering technical research have all 
co-operated most enthusiastically and efficiently in advancing the various research 
programmes.’ 

One of the most successful contracts exists between the Public Roads Administra- 
tion and the National Research Council for the Highway Research Board, by 
which the Council has received annual grants of $20,000 since 1922 for ‘ encourage- 
ment and co-ordination of a national programme of research on the construction 
and maintenance of public highways. The Board is a national clearing house and 
as part of its information service maintains revised censuses of research projects. 
Industrial concerns and other sources help to supplement this fund. The Council 
thus brings to a focus the various agencies of the country to attack this national 
problem. The Public Roads Administration has authority to conduct research on 
all aspects of public highways, independently or in co-operation with State highway 
departments or other agencies. For example, it has joined with several State 
highway departments and the cement industry to build experimental roads. For 
a long time the Federal-supported investigations dealt with research on materials. 
The increasing amount of research since 1934 in the field of highway planning 
and economics is in part the direct result cf the Hayden-Cartwright Act of 18 June, 
1934, which directed that 14 per cent of the Federal aid allotments to any State 
must be spent on surveys, plans, and engineering investigations of projects for 
future construction, either on the Federal-aid highway system or on secondary or 
feeder roads. ‘Economic’ investigation was added in 1936. This encouraged the 
States one by one to modify the emphasis of the research programme. 

Partly because of the lag in soil sciences, the Soil Conservation Service has been 
eager to further research at all levels, with State and city departments, under 
co-operative agreements or memoranda cfunderstanding, supplemented by revised 
procedures worked out in collaboration which have decreased supplemental 
agreements, paper work, and reporting. The Bureau of Mines has participated in 
co-operative investigations with an association of an industry, a technical society 
representing an industry, or a’combination a manufacturers. The fourteen regional 
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experimental stations of the Bureau work in co-operation with State‘schools; the 
Geological Survey’s stations also have authority to collaborate. í 

Possibilities of conflicts over authors’ rights in social science research hardly 
equal those over patents’ in the scientific and technical fields. There has been 
enough experience in connection with industrial research to prove that such co- 
operative research can be made without accusations of excess private profit, and 
that patent difficulties need not stand in the way of such research carried on for 
the general benefit of an industry or the nation. 


The United States has a complex statistical organization which by law and per- 
suasion accumulates a tremendous variety and volume of statistics and other data, 
a large part of which has been of great significance in the war mobilization. These 
statistical agencies are now ‘more-vast and - sharpened than in 1914-18. The 
Government has not hesitated to collect reservoirs of data by using non-Federal 
agencies. The clear-cut purposes of such collection would seem to warrant even 
more extensive co-operative arrangements. The Bureau of Labour Statistics, to 
prevent annoyance, duplication, and waste, has agreements or contracts with 
agencies in about a score of States to collect, tabulate, and transmit statistical data 
on employment, pay-rolls, and hours of work. Forty-five urban areas now partici- 
pate in the project of the Division of Statistical-Research of the Children’s Bureau 
which produces data for the only general over-all picture of expenditures and ser- 
vices for health and welfare activities. The United States Office of Education has ` 
had a co-operating committee of representatives from the States to develop uniform 
records and reports. A humble but seemingly effective example is covered by the 
$1600 earmarked by the Public Health Service as ‘Nominal compensation of 
collaborating epidemiologists’ to pay 6000 dollar-a-year doctors in the States (only 
1000 ever send in a claim) to make reports each week on the incidence of diseases, 
using franked envelopes supplied by the Surgeon General. The Office of Petroleum . 
Co-ordinator has broad authority to ask industry committees supported by the 
petroleum industry, to collect and analyse data: ` 

Co-operative research has been decided upon in some instances as one practicable 
way of attempting a fruitful synthesis of the conclusions of research men, ad- 
ministrators, and laymen throughout the country. This valuable educational and 
planning by-product is hard to measure, but should be credited along with the 
explicit research results. The process keeps before the expert the consumers of . 
research and their problems. This has often led to-joint planning of new research 
programmes. For thé past three years, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
its work of agricultural and land-use planning, has developed more extensively 
reservoirs of research data through land-grant colleges and experimental stations, 
State, county, and community committees of farmers, administrators, and tech- 
nicians. The Bureau has made a definite effort to blend research (and planning) 
into action programmes. Thus, nearly 1g00 county committees and 10,000 com- 
munity committees were brought closer to the research which must underlie 
planning activities. But it must be pointed ‘out that this co- operative work has >» 
been the target for sharp attacks on the Bureau which have resulted in decreased 
appropriations and with the limitation in 1943 funds that no Eon can be used 
for State and county land-use planning. 

Many agencies, including the National Resources Planning Baid have stimu- 
lated State planning activity by allocating technical services to State planning 

n . 
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boards, usually on matters of State-wide or inter-State significance. Many of these 
undertakings, often a form of bargaining with the State, are covered by contracts 
stating the purpose, methods, and share of costs of the project. A significant, if 
not the first, instance of a Government agency matching the funds of a university 
social science research organization occurred in the co-operative studies of urbanism - 
sponsored between 1935 and 1938 by the National Resources Committee and the 
University of Chicago. The State agencies, likewise, usually would do well to 
investigate the possibilities of enlisting the services of suitable research agencies 
wherever they exist in the State rather than to expand their own research staff. 

The Farm Credit Administration occasionally lends expert personnel for usé in ` 
preparing sample studies. The Coast and Geodetic Survey does co- operate with 
various organizations whose interests are purely local, but such work is usually 
limited to a review of proposed projects. The Bureau of Biological Survey is ` 
limited to a few joint research-educational projects in wild-life conservation, 
using Federal-local funds; but it can assist more widely with technical advice. 
The relation of the Bureau of Fisheries is mostly with State Fish and Game 
Departments, and ‘not with local governmental units. 

The U.S. Office of Education has stimulated and participated in numerous 
co-operative research projects with State and private agencies. The Office has 
made use of special collaborators, sometimes paid a flat fee, but usually nothing. 
Occasionally, the Office publishes private manuscripts, especially if the studies 
were planned to meet specified needs of the Office. Much of the relationship has 
been personal, rather informal, and through professional, national, or regional 
committees. National surveys, as for example on the higher education of Negroes, 
have been conducted with funds from the interested groups and foundations and 
the regular resources of the Office. Subsequently, four national surveys partici- 
pated in by specialists outside the Office were financed by a special Congressional 
appropriation. Many well-known deficiencies are-to be found in the field of 
educational research. But the existence of State prerogatives and strong, national 
educational organizations make any use of contracting an interesting procedure. 

Although it would be helpful to have a frank appraisal of the co-operation in 
research under the Works Project Administration, the very fact that much of its 
research ‘programme-was of the work-relief type would make it inapplicable. 
However, there was here a wide use of farming-out, including research supervision 
and advice in a great variety of ways and with many types of agencies. For 
example, the Industrial Research Department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Employment Stabilization Research Institute of the University of Michigan, 
and the National Bureau of Economic Research co-operated with the WPA 
National Research Project on Re-employmert Opportunities. By using emergency 
relief funds in 1936 and 1937, the Office of Education demonstrated the workings 
of co-operative research between the Office and universities, State departments of 
education, and local school systems. About $411,00c was allotted for co-operative 
research in which sixty universities participated. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has been extending its co- 
operation with university schools of business and departments of economics, and 
acts as a clearing house for business and economic research. Since 1936 there has: 
been a committee of the Conference of State University Schools of Business 
which has worked on integrating several research projects with the Bureau on an 
informal basis. The Bureau has endeavoured to focus attention on acute national 
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problems, but recognizes, especially- through the agency of its field offices, that 
university research staffs are often well placed to conduct research into local 
problems which may have national meaning. The Bureau established jointly 
with the University of Minnesota in'December 1940 a co-operative business 
research station close to the regional office of the Department of Commerce. This 
station, an experiment which has not yet been extended, is to determine the 
advantages of decentralization of research on problems of national significance, 
_as well as those of a more regional or local character, and to examine some of the 
problems of small business and the opportunities for active co-operation in practical 
investigations for business. The twelve regional business consultants appointed in 
1941 also work with the business and economic experts to encourage work to fill 
important gaps in data and studies. Both these procedures form a basis for future 
development. The station idea, of course, resembles the agricultural experiment 
station, and in expansion would probably call for annual charges on the national 
budget. How much greater use can be made of the regional consultants remains ' 
to be seen: in this vast field, they would have to be assured of authoritative formula- 
tions of the problems which represented the studied view of the government 
departments. , 

Co-operative procedures at certain stages of the research process often have’ 
useful administrative values: For example, recent legislation makes it necessary 
to collect and appraise the wage facts of American industry. The Research Section 
of the Department of Labour, in carrying out basic studies necessary for commit- 
tees or public hearings, often touches upon research problems in an’ increasing ` 
number of conferences with management ‘and labour officials. Sometimes the 
wage data are voluntarily collected by management or labour, or jointly by both, 
and then collated by the Research Section prior to a public hearing. Up to 30 June, 
1941, 83 panels, representing 68 industries, had functioned. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics called a conference in Washington, June 1940, 
with-research directors of national and international trade unions which was suc- ` 
cessful enough to warrant plans for annual meetings thereafter. In addition, the | 
Bureau has continued to expand its relationship with the research departments of 
labour organizations. The conference resulted in a standing committee consisting 
of nine: research: directors (four from the American Federation of Labour, four 
from the Congress of Industrial Organization, and one representing the inde- 
pendent railroad brotherhoods) to advise with the Bureau on the type of research 
materials which would prove most helpful to labour groups.? 

During the gestation period of what came to be the Office of the Co-ordinator of 
Information and its Division of Special Information (an area represented now by ` 

. the Office of War Information and the Office of Strategic Services), supported in 
the first year by $1,125,000 from the President’s funds, there were proposals which 
suggested that the declared needs could be met almost entirely by a decentralized 
mechanism with a very small Washington staff, and by contracting. But various 
forces, including a vaguely formed conception of a civilian-scholar general staff, 
and an understandable desire on the part of research experts to be in a well- 

. marked war effort, made for centralization in Washington where the needs and 
much, but by no means all, necessary data had accumulated. A sociological study 
of the resulting organization and achievements, and the great urge to forsake 
university, moorings, would be a valuable commentary on American scholarship. 

‘For one reason or another during the emergency period, an increasingly large 
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“ bulk of Federal research on for eign regions and international affairs has not been 
under the supervision of the Department of State. This is perhaps an additional 
reason why the Department has not looked with great favour.on farming out. It 
has a considerable amount cf material to digest in its own Divisions whose work 
is usually topical in natui’e; it has, of course, access to specialists in other agencies. 
Most of the Division budgets have no funds for using outside talent or projects. . 
The close co-operation of the Departments, Division of Cultural Relations with 
educational institutions, institutes, vacation schools, and scholarships and fellow- 
ships has indirectly, if not directly, developed an interest in phases of research 
which will prove more and more significant and relevant for the long-term 
programme of the Division. 

It will also be recalled that. the Division of International Law of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace between 1918 and 1922 spent over $61,000 
on important work for the Government for preparatory studies relating to the Peace 

` Conference. 

The emergency Office- of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs fandédions 
almost entirely by methods of the project and contract on a cost or a cost plus a 
fixed fee basis with a great variety of organizations in this country and abroad. 
During the fiscal years 1941 and 1942 nearly 500 projects were under way, a 
- small portion of which is of a research character. The American Council of 
Learned Societies, undér agreements with the Office, is serving as financial agent 
` for the expenditure of substantial sums for various inter-American activities, includ- 
ing intensive training centres for workers in this field. Some of these represent 
allotments and outright grants-in-aid. The American Council on Education 
undertook for the Co-ordinator an analysis of American text-books to ascertain how 
they describe Latin America. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is a regional agency which has invested in 
. co-operative research with greater latitude than the research bureaux in Washing- 

ton. Co-operative research has developec. under specific authorization in Sec- 

- tion 22 of the Act creating the TVA and through numerous phases of the regional 
programme to the advantage of TVA and the participating institutions. . It has 
avoided the duplication of facilities and activities, and has promoted valuable 
professional contacts and the wider interchange and use of the results of research, 

- essentially of value to the democratic process. Many research projects set up on a 
temporary basis have been continued by the local agency after TVA assistance has 
been withdrawn. The TVA, by its location and.work, is in a position to know a 

_ great deal about the neighbouring résearch agencies. The initiative for research 
may come from outside or from TVA. The relationships range from very informal 
agreements to contracts with or without the exchange of funds. The amount of 
direction or control exercised by TVA varies greatly. Most activities call for a 
mutually acceptable project outline, agreement on procedures, periodic progress 
reviews, and a final report of findings, sometimes with a staff member.of TVA as 
consultant. The terms and conditions of the co-operation are worked out with 

the institution by the interested department of TVA, and then are reviewed .by 
the General Manager’s Office with specialized consideration by budget, legal, and. 

personnel officials. l 

A partial listing of TVA co- operative rad projects includes: investigation of 
phosphate fertilizers and agricultural practices (with State experiment stations); 
marketing research and surveys of farmers’ co-operatives; studies of municipal 
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government in four States of the Valley with three State Universities and one State 
planning commission with reports printed and distributed co-operatively; archaco- _. 
logical research; research and manuals on local assessment practices; studies on 
the potential uses of thie Tennessee River for navigation jointly with barge lines and 
business men; interterritorial freight rates; engineering research, often jointly with — 
‘manufacturers and experiment stations, and negotiations to get completed equip- 
ment and processes in use by TVA or by patent administration agencies such as 
„the University of Tennessee Research ‘Corporation and the Industrial Develop- 
ment Council of Georgia; research on tuberculosis mortality and investigation of . 
malaria therapeutic agents; and regional studies, in part with the Southern 
Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council. 

The National Resources Planning Board has arranged with private agencies to 
make analyses of research in industry (the National Research Council) and in 
business (the Social Science Research Council), and to make estimates of our, 
future population (the Scripps Foundation). The University of Denver, for 
example, has a working agreement with a regional office of the NRPB to assist 
in the study of Rocky Mountain problems. Many advisory committees to Federal 
agencies have to a certain extent drawn on private studies to supplement the 
research programme of the Government. Edwin E. Witte, as Executive Director 
of the Cabinet Committee on Economic Security, often viewed as one of the most 
successful of the interdepartmental committees, arranged for the preparation of 
numerous special studies and, memoranda by students of social security eee 
the country. 

The development-of ees studies has been considered by several agencies a 
suitable chance for stimulating co-operative research in industry, business, and 
elsewhere. Š 

The Harvard Unit at Cambridge of the Post-War Division of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics involves certain novel’ developments in research in the social, 
sciences. The Unit is responsible for the so-called input-output analysis of the 
American economy, that is, an analysis of the total national production, its com- 
position and flow through: segments of the economy, under the direction of 
Professor Wassily Leontief on a part-time consultant basis with the Department of 

_ Labour. The location of the Unit in a university has had certain correlative advan- 
tages. The Unit was developed away from Washington to avoid the congested 
conditions of the capital; it was located in a university centre to gain the research 
advantages of such a centre. This made it possible to place the direction of the 
project in the hands of a part-time consultant, thus securing more consistent 
direction by taking the work to the director rather than bringing the director to 
the work. The training feature of this procedure should also be noted. * By a special, 
informal arrangement between the Department of Labour and Harvard Univer- 
sity, all academically qualified members of the staff are entitled to take one 
graduate course in the field of economics.without payment of the usual fee, and 
the Graduate School of Public Administration’ is considering the possibility of 
‘granting another course credit directly on the basis of participation in the research 
work of the Unit. Most of the staff meetings of the Unit are open to graduate 
students and other members of the University. 

‘On selected post-war projects, the National Economics Unit in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic-Commerce is working with almost two hundred business 
institutions. The Bureau, largely on the initiative of one of its officials, has 
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. encouraged certain lines of study by the Food Research Institute at Stanford 

University on the effect of post-1918 American relief distribution on the peoples 
of the world. š 

Ar 

The effective relation of Government research to e EEEE agencies is 
not of great interest to some bureaux. Some agencies seem to pad or magnify their 
reports on the extent and meaning of their co-operative research interest, “Many . 
private research agencies have inquired how they might help the Government. 
_ They have sought out a variety of officials, sometimes only those known to them 
personally. While many unofficial hints can be dropped in this way, research 
directors are, or should be, reluctant to commit themselves either because of an _ 
inadequate analysis of their own problems or the fear of political complications ` 
where such research groups ‘closely resemble ‘pressure’ groups. Very often the 
inquiries are not raised in the proper place. The initiative for recommending 
specific research work and programmes can come from both inside and outside 
‘ the Government, from either the producer or consumer of research. Much indeed 
would be accomplished, for the Government and for those outside, by the very 
process of formulating objectives for research pricr to farming out. Farming out 
- depends on more-coherence and direction in the formulated needs of the Govern- 
ment. Important learned councils can often assist governmental departments to 
overcome ‘any bureaucratic jealousies which might exist. Contracting is not 
necessarily a simple solution.. 

Any machinery set up to stimulate farming out would have to be very flexible; 
any mechanism would have to make provisions for conveying the research. results 
‘to the proper people. The following questions (similar to those already raised by 
the American Council of Learned Societies in letters to its development committees 
dated 21 March, 1942) might be investigated more fully. What fundamental 
research is possible with our present facilities and personnel? What are those 
present facilities and personnel? What already existent nuclei can be utilized and 
developed? What new organization, if anv, is necessary? Much of this information 
is already available and needs to be correlated with further information on 
Government needs and implemented by a purposeful interest on the part of the — 
Government, particularly as trouble spats appear. It may be added that the 
demands for certain types of research may encourage within the university, in spite 
of war-time activities, a greater use of inter-departmental, inter-disciplinary 
approaches to important problems. Generally, any elaborate proposals made for 
the social and humanistic sciences have indicated the need for an emergency 
Federal agency or an intermediary research clearing office representative of the 
learned councils and professional associations, possibly with a field organization 
of university faculties and professional societies and local co-ordinating committees, 
to give attention to the matter of farming out, a two-way interchange, and the 
research possibilities of smaller institutions. 
It is well known that part of the compensation of the academic manis the Seine 

value of research publications. He publishes more in technical journals than the 
Government research workers or the scientists in industry, who, often under much 
greater anonymity, have a different idea of the final purpose of research as an aid 
to policy or the profit of the company. The problem of research data is serious 
enough for the person in Government service; it is becoming even more serious for 
the outsider who wants to do important work. It is often impracticable to take 
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time to sort the confidential from the non-confidential material which might be 
used. But it must be assumed that no specific invitation to do certain research work 
would be issued unless the Government had.some confidence in the organization 

or the individual. Hence, granted such evidence of responsibility and loyalty,. 
there is little reason why this Government material, under proper safeguards, 

could not be made available if necessary. In our sensitive society the role of 
supplying facts through Government agencies which often are regarded as favour- 

ing some interest group is not as safe as it would seem. The civil servant may work 

anonymously, and the private contractor may be enjoined to do so, but the 

information, to be useful, must become available. What may look like undramatic 

research frequently leads to regulatory legislation, and alters the adjustments and 

functions of Government agencies. 

In the use it makes of the results of scientific study in its legislative duties, and 
in its responsibility as the appropriating authority for the Federal research pro- 
gramme, Congress occupies an important place in the research structure of the 
nation. The procedure for securing research funds and for reporting research 

activity must þe constantly improved, beginning in the Departments, then the 
Bureau of the Budget, then Congress, and, finally, in the constituencies. An in- 
formed public support, inside and outside of Congress, i is vital, especially if privately 
supported research is dislocated by changing economic conditions. It is practically 
impossible for Congress to get an over-all picture of Federal research. The testi- 
mony in favour of research items is often a hit or miss proposition. Major contro- 
versies over policy can, but do not always, jeopardize research items which may 
- continue to be judged by the criteria of science. And research cannot be improved 
or judged solely by the very valuable criteria of administrative management or 
the touchstone of expenditures. The Departments have another difficulty in | 
steering between flooding Congress indiscriminately. with research. problems and 
reports and not informing it at all, except on request or inadequately, if at all, 
during appropriation hearings. Considering all the variable factors, it would be 
rash to say that the Federal Government has been any more generous, niggardly, 
careless, wasteful, wise or stupid than private, foundation, university, business or 
industrial research. This is not the sort of comparison to raise. Rather should we 
ask: How can the United States as a great, responsible nation further nurture its 
‘research resources as a force making for a full life and a better world? 

The question of Federal over-all support of research is important. The types. of 
Federal aid are few, and the bases for their determination vary considerably; but 
frequently the aid has been used to achieve a national minimum of service. In the 
war period a balanced programme for the support of research may hardly be called 
for; in the post-war period, the issue will be renewed. Admittedly, it will be diffi- 
cult to divorce the desirability of a high standard of research activity from a 
similar standard for education and training in the institutions of higher education. 
Contracting and informal co-operative relationships make up for the absence of a 
more formal relationship. It is recognized that an expansion of administrative activi- 
ties often entails the need for preliminary and follow-up research to assure maximum 
results. To take one example, it happens with the national grants for agricultural 
education, extension work and research, that the different purpose of education, 
extension and research may not possess equal interest or importance in each State. 
The present State boundaries, historically important, but often accidental and 
haphazard with respéct to many modern problems, might conceivably affect 
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unfavourably an extension of research assistance by Federal grants to the 
States. 

Political forces may determine the: -selection of research activities for support. 
No easy routine and no simple use of budgetary machinery can give the proper 
estimates from the national viewpoint as ts the- relative values of various research 
programmes. If Federal funds are to go more and more into research, systematic 
information must be collected for use as. a basis for selections. It is a question for 
_ speculation whether research should be subsidized per se by general grants to re~ 
` search institutions, or, more specifically, by grants for the problems or the fields of 

knowledge. Joint financing of a more permanent- sort thay put a high premium on 
a particular research activity which has outlived its usefulness. But adequate 
supervision and technical assistance on the part of a central agency might guard 
against this danger. The matching of Federal aid by State or private funds would 
also be another check on efficient operation. The project basis for budgeting 
- research funds is probably the most effective. For research purposes, the audit of 
accounts is less useful than advance review and approval of research projects which 
makes possible a timely co-operation in technical advice. g 
The recurrent debates over Federal aid to higher education closely concern the 
research strength of our highér educational system. The fear of Federal control 
prominent in this debate extends to research. In addition, there is the Congres- 
sional reluctance to make fixed charges or: the national budget. The American 
Library Association has conducted a campaign to secure Federal support for. 
libraries, which in a very intimate sense have relations to our research resources, 
though perhaps several stepsremoved. It would be serious, however, should the legi- 
timate national claims for Federal suppori of research, amid the competitive de- 
mands for Federal funds, lead to an even greater fear of governmental control. 
Federal dictation has hardly been a great danger in the support of agricultural 
research. The development of contracting and of co-operative research has some 
dangers for the autonomy of the university, especially where an action programme 
may be intimately related to a research programme or involve the research unit 
in administrative affairs, as in recent years with the action programme of the 
Department of Agriculture as related to experiment stations and land-grant 
colleges. This problem will become increasingly important for our higher educa- 
tion, and with some differences, for our business and industrial organizations . 
which carry on research. There is no doubt that, during the war, private research 
organizations have entered upon contracts or co-operation in research programmes 
which are heavily underpinned by pre-determined policy, and official assumptions 
and action. — 
The Advisory Committee on Education in- 1938, with eyes on the experience of 
agricultural research, recommended that beginning with 1 July, 1938, there should’ 
' be Federal grants for educational research, demonstrations, and planning of 
$1,125,000 increasing to $3,000,000 in 1941. The Committee stated: “The system . 
of co-operative research accompanied by demonstration projects throughout 'the 
country, which has been successful in the field of agriculture, is conspicuously 
lacking in the field of education ... The entire fund should be available for ex- 
penditures under the direction of public and private non-profit institutions’ or 
agencies approved by the Office of Education, on the basis of co-operative projects 
jointly agreed upon.’ A joint agreement for each co-operative project could allot 
the share of the Federal, State, local and private funds. These grants for 
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co-operative. educational research were the only new grants recommended for 
immediate action by the Advisory Committee. : 

In 1935, the Science Advisory Board. recommended an appropriation of 
$1,750,000 a year for two years to the National Academy of Science for distribu- 
tion, through the National Research Council, as grants-in-aid of research in non- 
profit making institutions in such.manner as the Council would deem most useful 
for the advancement of public welfare through science. The Board considered 
grants-in-aid to be the best procedure thus far devised for putting limited sums of 
money: effectively into scientific work.: Each grant was to be the subject of a con- 
tract between the National Research Council and the recipient organization, 
which would be obliged to report. The scientific programme envisaged suitable 

co-operation with the Social Science Research Council. 

Learned councils, industrial and scientific laboratories, universities, foundations, 
research institutes, professional associations, and individual experts are all sources 
that may be tapped by contracting or by.co-operative research, and are generally 
agencies which can be entrusted to safeguard Federal funds. The facilities and ‘ 
personnel for research have altered so rapidly within the past two years that’ 
decisions would have to be based on current facts and not on previous records of 
accomplishments. A warning sign appears in the testimony of the OSRD before 
‘an appropriation committee: ‘It is probable that provision will have to be made 
for the services of specialists now available to us without compensation, since the: 
requirements of the Selective Service Act have resulted in lowered university and 
college enrolment which will limit the extent of the co-operation which universities 
and colleges can.afford.’ 

The learned councils were organized at critical periods of research development 
and history; for example, the National Academy during the Civil War, the National 
Research Council during the World War. They are convenient tools, and con- 
tracting has helped them to fulfil their original purpose of stimulation and co- 
ordination of institutions and individuals engaged in research. The National 
Research Council is composed of representatives of about 85 national scientific- 
and technical societies, grouped. into 9 divisions; the Council’s total member- 
ship is about 220 scientists, including representation from research .agencies 
of the Federal Government, to which must be added about 1150 additional © 
persons drawn into close association with the Council through membership of. 
numerous committees. Increasingly in recent’ years the Federal Government 
has called upon the Council as an operating agency of the National-Academy of 
Science under the general authorization contained in the Academy’s. Congres- 
sional charter of 1863, which, incidentally, covéred both science and art. In 
addition, the Council on its own initiative, and by supplying developmental 
expenses, has organized projects the results of which might be offered to the 
Government. In its intensive language programme for instruction in unusual 
languages the American Council of Learned Societies has used private funds for . 
some of-the informal procedures for sub-contracting. This programme has been 
directed to meet the ascertained needs of the Government. The Council has also 
helped to develop personnel and research in neglected areas. In addition, the 
ACLS acts directly for certain Federal agencies, and as fiscal agent for substantial 
Government funds for emergency activities. The American Council on Education 
and the Social Science Research Council and other professional societies, separately 
and jointly (e.g. the Ethnogeographic Board), constantly demonstrate their value. 
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The common interest of trade associations is economic rather than intellectual. 
The war of 1914-18 brought hundreds into existence; this war thus finds a 
mobilization of strength which is, very important, even for research purposes. It is 
true that a trade association may frequently not be the focus for the industry in 
technical research, or in the compilation of original statistics. Of the 1go0 national 
and inter-State trade associations listed in C. K. Judkins’s Trade and Professional 
Associations of the United Statés (1941), 550 list commercial or market research, and 
‘420 list technical or industrial research, as a major activity. By 1940; about 500 
national trade (and professional) associations had headquarters or branch offices 
in Washington. In many instances, the trade associations have maintained fre- 
quent and useful relationships with the research and service branches of the 
` Federal Government, and not solely with administrative agencies. Although the 
associations as such have been used on research problems, there is reason to believe , 
we have not fully and systematically exhausted or'developed the > possibilities for 
stimulating research by this adaptable mechanism. 

Many of the research grants made by universities and other organizations are 
for studies closely connected with Government agencies. Beyond a saturation 
point, such grants might better go to fields not covered by extensive Government 
cultivation. Foundations have: set aside funds in order to. meet official war 
requests. Private agenciés have frequently made grants to Federal bureaux for 
research in many fields, either for long periods or for experimental developments. 
One might cite the grants to the Library of Congress for supervised fellowships 
and radio research, to the Office of Education for experimental purposes ‘on 
emergency services to the schools. This procedure is mentioned merely because 
it represents a relationship that might carry a two-way traffic at a time when 
bureaux are hard-pressed with war duties. ` - 


The modest studies undertaken by the Joint Canadian-American Committees, 
but making no use of private agencies, might be considered a co-operative re- 
search programme as between nations. As the war develops, it is possible 

.that more formal, elaborate provisions may be made for projecting research as. 
between our Government and private research agencies and those of our Allies. 
There are, of course, many precedents for research work divided between private 
organizations of different nations, especially in science, and in the activities 
summed up under the phrase ‘International Intellectual Co-operation’. Our 
National Defence Research Committee has a London office, and the British have 
a Central Scientific Office in Washington. Some of the studies of our Army and 
Navy in aviation medicine are divided with Great Britain. Further, the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development is authorized to ‘initiate and support. 
such scientific and medical research as may be requested by the ‘Government of 
any country whose defence the President deems vital to the defence of the United 

-States’ and ‘to serve as the central liaison office for the conduct of such scientific 
and medical research for such;countries’. In a general way, the establishment of 
the Division of Cultural Relations in the Department of State is an important 
step toward official support for international scientific enterprises. 

The war. organization ‘of research already affects post-war. studies. Perhaps 
more ‘important is the post-war status of research itself. 
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I 

_& MIDST the controversy which has been raging in almost all spheres of educa- 
tion, two important specialized educational institutions have been almost 
wholly neglected: Correspondence Education and the Evening ‘Institute. 
We know remarkably little of either; of the Evening Institute perhaps rather less 
than the other, yet both are obviously of considerable significance. To many 
who for one reason or another. must curtail full-time education at fourteen or 
sixteen, they provide the only means to success in a career and of cultural develop- 
ment. If on the whole they are not particularly efficient it is not that their job 
cannot be done properly or can be neglected with easy conscience. Their function 

is essential; yet in the one case, Correspondence tuition, the State does not care to 
recognize its import; and in the other, Evening Institute education, provision is ` 

„gravely inadequate. > 

Correspondence education has been the subject of a number of inquiries con- 
ducted in the United States, where tuition of this type is much more fully 
developed than in this country, and we have fairly detailed information on a 
. number of leading topics, though from selected, developed, Institutions only and 
not for very recent years. Of British Institutions we know nothing at all, princi- 
pally because these are almost wholly privately owned, profit-making business 
concerns. My inquiries of a group of these Institutes have made apparent their 
general dislike of investigation and publicity as to their methods, but it has been 
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possible to derive quite a considerable mass of material from careful examination 
and estimation of their brochures: I hore to publish certain results of this study 
later. ` 

‘The Evening Institute, on the éther hand, has been ignored by all but a few 
educationists. Not a single book has been published dealing solely with these 
Institutes; in most surveys a brief mention in the chapter on “Technical Colleges, 
etc.’ is regarded as sufficient. Outside the pages of the Times Educational Supple- 
ment it'is hard to find a dozen contributions on Evening Institutes. 

It was not that the Institute had attained a satisfactory - development, that 
there was little room for advance. To any who cared to give these Institutes the 
most casual inspection, inadequacies were obvious and grave. The Institute was 
a cut-price makeshift — not: a separate, properly-planned building designed for 


. its job, but a group of classrooms in the local elementary school, intended and 


a“ 


equipped for under-fourteens. Its laboratories had merely the apparatus for the . 
simplest experiments in general science; its workshops were fitted with benches 
designed for children. Half a dozen typewriters served twenty, thirty, forty 
students; a couple of sewing machines an entire dressmaking class. And the staff: 
in general, poorly paid and consequently poorly qualified, doubtfully efficient. 
The average lecturer is paid 5s. per hour of actual instruction. He may make £50 
a year at that, so he must’ work in the day and he will arrive inadequately 


‘ prepared, well out of ‘the race to keep pace with his subject, tired, irritable, to 


lecture on some subject in which he qualified twenty years ago by passing the 
examination of some insignificant diploma-granting professional institution. 
Fundamentally, I think, it was believed the student material coming into the _ 
Institutes was not really worth much trouble and expense. Largely it was composed 
of those left behind in the Secondary School race (and for that reason deserving 


` special encouragement) but who it was felt could be satisfied with a second-rate . 


provision. - There has been for long, I suggest, a tacit assumption that if a boy 


` fails to acquire a scholarship at eleven, the State is not to be expected to exert 


itself unduly on his behalf after that age.. 

It seemed to me that some investigation into the Institute provision was needed 
to bring the inadequacies into the light and’ so suggest broad lines of reform. 
‘The Board of Education when approached supplied-only the most obvious outline 
statistics.. It was clear, therefore, that to gain even the most essential statistics 
an inquiry would have to be directed to local Education Authorities who would 


' presumably be better able to supply them. My own commitments did*not permit 


of detailed research or anything more than a brief investigation to direct attention 
and perhaps promote more detailed worx in a poorly mapped region. 

The basis of my inquiry; conducted in the winter of 1941-42, lay in the circula- 
tion of a detailed questionnaire asking for statistics on certain leading topics 
(e.g. numbers of students per Institute, also per member of staff; typical fees and 
grants; subjects studied, examinations, cost of running Institute, attendance rates, 
etc.) to a selected group of. fifty representative Local Education Authorities in 
England and Wales. Scotland has been excluded throughout. The group of fifty 
was small and from ten no information could be obtained. Eighteen authorities 
only were able to supply fully adequate returns over a number of years (1938-39, 
1939-40 and 1940-41), and of the remaining twenty-two, four were found not to 
provide Evening Institutes, although with power to do so, and eighteen supplied (in 
a few cases ‘off the record’) information which, whilst not comprehensive for all 
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years, broadly confirmed, the fully complete returns. Certain information: was - 

supplemented by published reports and conversation with officials known to me 
personally. It was noticeable that the incomplete returns were so on much the 
same. points throughout. Thus, few could give the detailed statistics requested 
concerning the number of students studying particular subjects. Also some replies 
were in the nature of estimates. On the more important topics, however, I have 
outline statistics, since supplemented from various published and unpublished 
sources, and broadly checked by discussion with Institute staff and students. _ 

‘The most complete returns were obtained from the larger authorities, the less 
complete and nil returns from the small. Thus, although questionnaires returned 
number but forty, these do cover rather more than a quarter of the students 
enrolled in our Evening Institutes. The undue weight of the large authorities is 
-not undesirable from the present point of view, since these are for the most part 
‘the more advanced and where reform is desirable it would certainly be equally 
needed by the smaller authorities. 

No exact definition of an Evening Institute is possible, but I have taken the 
term to include any institution for the evening education of adolescents, up to, 
but not beyond, the London University Intermediate Degree standard, or pro- 
fessional equivalent; many Science and: Art Colleges, so-called, would thus be 
included, but not technical colleges or polytechnics, or any day institutions. 


II 


The administration of Evening Institutes is governed by the provisions of the 
Education Act, 1921. Broadly, County Councils and County Borough Councils 
may organize Evening Institute$ within their own administrative frontiers and 
may spend as much as they please in doing so; non-Gounty Boroughs and Urban 
Districts have the powers of Local Education Authorities for higher education in 
this respect, but may relinquish these powers to the County if desired. Non- 
County Boroughs and Urban Districts may only spend, out of rates, the product 
ofa penny rate but may do so concurrently with the County and so share the cost 
of higher education within their area. An Institute may be provided by a County 
Council and aided by a Borough; alternatively, Urban Districts, however small the 
product of a penny rate, can insist on running their own Institutes. Many do. 

Within these areas, administration is effected by obligatory Education Qom- 
mittees and, in some cases by local Committees. Every Borough Council and 
Urban District Council which exercises its powers and every County Borough 
Council must set up an Education Committee which may be split up into sub- 
committees, and in the case ofall the larger authorities one sub-committee will 
be an Evening Institute Sub-Committee. The duties of this Sub-Committee will, 
of course, depend upon the powers delegated it from the Education Committee, 
but in general the Sub-Committee undertakes general supervision and arranges 
places of instruction, ‘appointment of staff, finance (except as above), dates of 
opening and closing, remission of fees, scholarships, organization of new Centres, 
curricula and so on. All its decisions will, of course, be passed by the full Education 
Committee before becoming effective. 

Counties are not included in the foregoing: a rather different arrangement is 
usual.’ The Education Committee exists and also the various Sub-Committees, 
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but: these are centred in the County-town and are not at all closely linked 
with the local Institutes in other towns. In these towns local Higher’ Educa- 
tion Committees (or Boards of Managers or District Committees) are set up 
‘ under County Control and these generally supervise the local Institutes. The 
local Committees are made up from local people theoretically interested in the 
Institutes; thus Regulation 3 of the Isle of Wight County Education Com- 


mittee’s Regulations for Evening Institutes runs: ‘... the Committee emphasize the 


desirability of nominating representative employers. of labour, employees, and 
Head Teachers of contributory schools, both Secondary and Elementary, to 
serve as Managers’. The Handbook of the Somerset County Council Education 
Department gives an interesting summary of the functions of these District Com- 
mittees. In Somerset, private individuals may organize Evening Classes in any 
place and to run them may appoint a Committee for higher education consisting 
of at least three members, one member being a woman if girls attend the 
classes. This Committee may appoint lecturers, arrange courses and dates of 
opening and closing, etc., though with the restrictions noted below. Having 
planned its programme the Committee may then apply to the County for the 
payment of all expenses involved; financial aid will follow if the programme is 
approved. It is specified that courses should not compete with a technical college 
in the district. This authority also provides that lecturers should be approved 
and be paid 5s. per hour, 4s. being paid to assistants and a little more 
. for science instruction involving much preparation, Heads receive a more 
adequate, unspecified salary. Travelling expenses may be met where the lecturer 
resides at a-distance. Fees are laid down at 4s. per session, 3s. if paid in advance, 
but ex-elementary schoolboys under sixteen enjoy one session free of charge; also 
unemployed persons. Those still attending day schools are not admitted unless 
room is available. These regulations show the limitations upon local committees 
in Somerset, paralleled generally elsewhere, though perhaps on a less severe scale. 


TYPES OF INSTITUTE 

The most common type of Evening Institute is unspecialized. It is to be found 
in all small towns and often in suburban districts of the larger. Its function is to 
provide a-very wide range of courses covering all desired subjects at all stages; 


cultural, recreational and vocational students al! attend here and will do so for 


several years if they care to follow up a course of studies. 

In medium-sized towns some degree of specialization is attempted. There may 
be a division into Junior and Senior Institutes, each type covering all subjects, or 
else a differentiation into vocational; cultural and recreational subject-groups. 
The advantages of such specialization will be obvious — economy, specialization 
of staffs, better course arrangements, facilities for students, fuller equipment and so 
forth. In very large cities specialization proceeds further and we may get such 


types as these: Commercial Institutes;. Literary (cultural) Institutes; Mixed ` 


Recreational Institutes; Men’s Recreational Institutes; Women’s Recreational 
Institutes; Men’s Junior Institutes; Women’s Junior Institutes; Free Recreational 
Institutes; Junior Commercial Institutes; Junior Technical Institutes; etc. 
Broadly, the Technical and Gommercial Institutes are purely vocational. They 
provide formal courses, designed to fit examination requirements, for serious 
students seeking jobs or self-advancement.. The cultural or literary institutes are 
typically and ideally characterized by a rather less formal treatment. Such subjects 
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as history, economics, politics, literature, psychology will be studied here, mainly 


by adult students, in an atmosphere a little more like a W.E.A. Class than an . 


Evening School. Discussions are an essential part of the course and. this is in no 
way limited by examination requirements. The third type, Recreational Institutes, 
a comparatively recent development (though the first attempts were. made as far 
back as the 18g0’s under the powerful influence of the Rev. Stewart Headlam and 
the Recreative Evening Schools Association), are proving enormously popular and 
student numbers look like ousting those of vocational subjects. The courses, 
again not too formal, comprise such subjects as physical training; home dress- 
making and needlework, first-aid, joinery, metal work and so forth. The scope of 


these Institutes is constantly expanding. Of the new Tottenham Centre it has 
been said: “The Centre was planned to incorporate every type of activity likely to . 


appeal to the young, and was organized with the idea that it should become a. self- 
governing community.’ 

. Junior and Senior Institutes are so named, of course, in accordance with the age 
and academic standing of students admitted. Frequently a student must first 
attend a Junior School before entering the corresponding Senior’ Institute.. It 
will be clear‘that this ‘specialization is possible only in the largest towns and cities 
but the differentiation into types serves a useful purpose in roughly analyzing the 
functions of the more general Institutes whose activities will be a api of 
some or all of the specialized types listed above. 

In almost all cases specialized Institutes are much better run than the smaller 
general ones. This is due partly to the inherent advantages of specialization and 
- partly to the fact that only the more progressive authorities provide differentiated 
types, so that whatever the type, the provision is likely to be better within these 
authorities’ areas. But it cannot be too strongly stressed, that these specialized 
Institutes are not typical. At present the small general Institute with a couple of 
dozen courses and fifty to two hundred students is the only common type.' It is 
with such Institutes that I shall be mainly concerned in this article. 


FINANCE 
Maintenance charges are met from three sources: rates,. government grants, 
fees. The Education Act,:1921 provides that Counties and County Boroughs may 
spend the ‘residue’ under.the 1890 Local Taxation Act? and so much additionally 
as they please. ‘Boroughs and Urban Districts are strictly limited to the proceeds 
of a penny rate —a restriction for which there seems no justification. „For if the 
latter are considered to be suitable authorities to exercise powers in regard to 


y 


higher education, it is difficult to appreciate why expenditure should be limited so ` 


© drastically. In practice many relinquish their powers to the County or-share the 
cost of schools within their area with the’ County under Section 6 of the 1921 
Act. In short, whilst the smaller authorities are given the right, they are not given 
the means to look after higher education. If all Boroughs and Urban Districts are 
permitted thus far (and I shall later suggest a population limit, if not regional 


control) there seems no reason why unlimited expenditure should not be permitted. . 


Another point is that the penny-rate limit acts most unfairly on those authorities 
with a low rateable value.’ ‘Two towns of similar size may be permitted widely 


divergent sums as a result. For example, Weymouth, Seaforth and Wednesbury - 


‘are three towns with roughly equivalent populations, yet the product of a penny 
rate in 1936 was £1000, £844 and £480 respectively.* 
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i TABLE I 
Gross Expenses of Institute Administration per student for various 


Local Education Authorities, 1938-39. 
(Fees, grants, etc. not deducted) 








do. -> 

Amount Subject” 

No. of fp Gross per student + student 

Authority Institutes Students Subject do. Expense (approx) (approx:) 

a £ s. s. 

I 6 J24 ` 3,443 1,646 19.0. © 10.0 
2 259 20,839 == 30,748 29.0 si 
3 I 360 360 . ' 8g2 50.0 50.0 

Sg 53 2,325 = 914 8&0 9 =. 
8: I 3I t4 7 137 88.0 62.0 
9. I m6  . 116 436 75.0. 75.0 
_ 10 248 17,867 — 31,954. 36.0 = 
Il Hg 1,860 — 3,800 40.0 — 
12 I 139 — 530 76.0 © = 
13 7 1,820 naan 4:274 47.0 ` = 
14 66. 15,300 39,276 137,269 ` 179.0 “70.0 
15 196 17,200 .. — 26,542 31.0 ` — 
1 76 9,000 — ; 238,300 52.0 — 
17 57° 8,039 16,024 - 63,030 "157.0 78.0 
18 13 2,468 ` — 5:823 - 470 ` — 
19 1g 25729 = 6,927 58.0 Ti 
21 2 “440 — 1,207 55.0 - — 
22 7 1,361 — 2,900 430 -7 — 
23 NI 19,887 47,520 82,200 ` 82.0 35.0 
24 3 1,336 `° 7 — 2,107 32.0 — 
25 I 198 203 673 68.0 _ 66.0 
26 I . 137 137 . 496 72.0 72.0 
29 5 . 1,765 3,493 1,274 "14.0 4.0 

30 25 2,506 = . 3,873 -> 39.0 et 
31 37 1,734 > re ie 1,392 16.0 oe 
32 Jo 1,194 ` 1,245. 2,500 42.0 40.0 
35. 12 ” 1,203 1,697 1,954 32.0 23.0 
36 "13 603 © — 565 190 0 = 





N.B. — Throughout Local Education Authorities have been designated as 1, 2, 3, 
etc. This is because many returns were marked ‘Confidential’. 


Central government grants in aid of higher education are allotted in accordarice 
with a rather complex formula but work out in practice at about half the approved 
expenditure of the authority providing the latter’s duties are being properly 
discharged. This leaves the other half of maintenance charges to be met out of, 
rates and fees. What is of particular interest is the procedure involved in making ~ 
these grants. The Education Act, 1921 provides: “The Board of Education shall, 
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subject to the provisions of this Act, by regulations provide for the payment to local 
Education Authorities out of moneys provided by Parliament of annual substantive 
grants in aid of education of such amount and subject to such conditions as may 
be prescribed in the regulations....’ Thus whilst the Board must make some 
grants the amount is not fixed. A times of real-or imagined financial stress the 
grants can be cut drastically. More important to notice is the fact that apart 
from the slight check of a Parliamentary veto, no restriction is placed upon the 
Board of Education as to the conditions it attaches to the making of the grant. At 
any time the Board may issue a wholly new set of regulations and make grants ` 
conditional upon certain measures of reform being effected: 


The third source of revenue is provided by fees. Naturally the proportion of the 
cost borne from this source varies with the number of students and the fees paid by 
each, but from replies to the questionnaire it would seem that the average Institute 
meets 10-12 per cent of its costs from fees. Also from the questionnaire it is clear 
that the maintenance charges per student vary very widely, from 8s. to nearly £9 
per individual student being included in these returns. 4 


INSPECTION 

The grants are conditional upon the Local Education Authority satisfying 
the Board of Education on three points: 

1. That the Local Education Authority’s duties (in every sphere) under the 
Education Acts have been carried out. 

2. That all conditions laid down in grant regulations have been complied 
with. 

3. That the Local Education Authority has supplied punctually any infor- 
mation the Board may have requested. 

If the Board of Education is not satisfied in all respects it can withhold all or 
part of the normal grant (except that Section 118 (4) Education Act, 1921 provides 
that if the deduction is over £500 or (if less) the product of a halfpenny rate, 
reasons for the deduction have to be laid before Parliament). These conditions — 
with any others which the Board may care to add — involve an inspectorate. 

This inspectorate is a body, normally a few hundred strong, covering all aspects 
of education; there is not a distinct inspectorate for each branch of educational 
activity but a unified service. The country is divided into nine divisions (each 
with a divisional inspector); these are divided into varying numbers of districts 
and, within the latter, district inspectors each specializing in a particular field, 
and their assistants, work. Writing in 1933, Dr. H. Finer stated’ that there were 
twenty-six district inspectors engaged in the technological branches, which include . 
the Evening Institute. It appears probable that Institutes are visited once in two 
or three years. Further investigation of a less thorough character is carried out by 
the members of local Higher Education Committees who usually visit the Institutes 
in rotation about once a month. Whilst some hints may result from these visits, 
no report is presented to the Board. The principal duty of the district inspector is 
to present a report upon the Evening Institute visited, which would include com- 
ment upon such matters as the efficiency of the staff, buildings and equipment, 
organization, curricula, etc. And it is upon this report in the main that grants 
are paid or withheld. Since no Local Education Authority can dispense with 
grants, the Board of Education, through its inspectorate, has here a.very pointed 
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prodding instrument: If the Board should be persuaded that reforms are needed 
it can be certain of getting them put into practice quite simply by issuing 
amended grant regulations, by issuing a circular requiring that statutory duties 
must be carried out, and by ‘settling more adequate standards of inspection. 


- LEGTURERS ; 

-The general type, pay and qualifications of a majority of lecturers are possibly 
the most depressing features of the Evening Institute to-day. Lecturers are 
recruited broadly from two sources: schools and the office or factory. With very 
few exceptions Institute staff have full-time day jobs. This in itself must surely 
strike one as most unsatisfactory. If a lecturer has donea day’s work already he 
cannot be expected to teach well in the evening. If it were merely a matter of 
delivering lectures for a couple of hours he still could not be relied upon to do the 
job as well as it should be done, but when in addition that lecture has to be pre- 
pared, and he must keep abreast of current developments in his subject, mark 
homework, and possibly, travel for half an hour to and from the Institute, the 
standard of instruction is likely to be poor. If the Correspondence i institutions fre- 
quently print in their brochures letters from grateful students who assert they have - 
learnt more after six months of postal tuition than in several years of Evang 
School, it is but to be expected. 

The Institute teachers commonly have other deficiencies. Most of them are 
either day-school teachers 6r office and factory employees. But is the Elementary 
School teacher (few Secondary School staff lecture in Institutes) the right sort of 
person to lecture in the Evening Institute? A teacher who for years has adapted 
his abilities to the instruction of the under-twelves is hardly likely to frame his 
approach suitably in lectures:and exercises for students some years older. Much 
more serious, whilst lecturers recruited from this source possess teaching ability (at 
least for certain ages) practical experience of their subject is certain to be lacking. 
Practical experience seems to me essential for Institute work. The teacher must 
fit his pupils for practical jobs in factory, office and shop, and purely formal, 
theoretical instruction is not enough. Can the average elementary teacher of 
English, Metal-work, Science, Arithmetic, do this? In non-vocational and cultural 
subjects this criticism does not apply so forcibly, though here a wholly different 
approach from that of the day school is indicated. 

The other and larger supply of lecturers is supplied by office and factory. These 
men and women have the practical experience, but have they teaching ability, 
academic preparation? In general, the answer is in the negative. To be able to 
knock out fifty words per minute on a typewriter and scribble shorthand at a 
hundred and fifty is not the same thing as ability to teach typing or shorthand. 
Nor are practical men likely to keep pace with new books and journals appearing 
in their subject. With Typewriting and Shorthand this does not much matter, but - 
I have been told of lecturers in Bookkeeping who make no reference to the Gom- 
panies Act, 1929; and in Company Law whose illustrative cases are no more recent 
than 1920. To cite a Times Educational Suppiement leader:* ‘. . . And as for academic 
training in technical schools, is it not an accepted truism to-day that the technical 
expert without cultural education is always a potential, if not an actual menace?’ 
Very few of these lecturers will have enjoyed any professional training in teaching 
methods. They will know little about allotting their time, maintaining discipline, 
“putting over a subject in an easily-assimilated, interesting fashion. Whatever his 
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- quality and ability in office or factory one does not expect the clerk ahd foreman to 
be naturally a good lecturer. Ability in this direction can no doubt be acquired 
by years of practice but at the cost of whole classes of Institute pupils struggling to 
get what training they can from a generally inefficient staff. ` 

And now for theoretical qualifications. Perhaps we are rather too qualification- 
conscious in these days when all the professions have their Institutes and examining 
bodies, when cheap correspondence courses put coveted diplomas within the reach 
of the majority and the business man can be relied upon to insist upon examination 
results, before engaging key staff or granting any very exceptional salary increases. 
It is now pretty widely agreed that eventually all Secondary School staff, except in 
handicrafts, etc., should possess degree qualifications. The Elementary Schools, 
particularly in Scotland, are getting a considerable proportion of new teachers 
from the Universities. Yet the qualifications, if any, of our Evening Institute 
lecturers are shockingly poor. I do not want to enter into the years-old examina- 
tion-versus-experience controversy. Suffice it to say that it is now generally agreed 
that without examination results we cannot be at all sure of a man’s theoretical 
knowledge. Even with these results we cannot be altogether sure, but at least 
the margin for error is reduced. We may presume that a man with the diploma 
A.C.LS. (Associate of the Chartered Institute of Secretaries) is more probably of 
academic and practical (since practical experience is a condition of granting the 
diploma) ability in, say, Secretarial Practice or Company Law. Qualifications, 
genuine qualifications, ought to be insisted upon in Institute’staff, no less than in 
Secondary and Elementary schools. The certified secretary will at least have 
pursued an orderly and well-planned course of studies; not just acquired his pro- 
fessional knowledge in odd scraps, often worthless when picked up piecemeal. 
Again, the qualified man is the more likely to be acquainted with current literature 
in his subject and will keep apace with developments in his field; the man with 
experience and little else will most probably have gained his smattering of theory 
years ago, will not have revised it since then nor think it necessary to follow pro- 

’ fessional-journals, new books, law cases, etc., which demand attention. 

Note the stress on genuine qualifications. In recent years there have grown up 
a host of small, dubiously useful, bodies which, in return for passing a very simple 
examination (not always this) and a guinea a year, will grant the right to attrac- 
tive strings of letters which can be made quite imposing. Many Evening Institute 
lecturers have them. The reason for parting with their guineas is presumably 
advantage the getting of a job. Higher Education Committees may be impressed 
by letters of any sort and most probably will have very little idea what they imply. 
County Council officers will know these qualifications for their worth, but do not 
dare to snub local committees and also appreciate that small salaries do not 
attract highly qualified men. No doubt, too, there is some ‘snob-value’ in these 
letters. Whilst I have no statistics, it seems probable that a majority of Institute - 
lecturers have no examination qualifications whatsoever. That such men should 
be employed in so highly responsible a post is disquieting. When such lecturers 
are appointed no one can judge of their theoretical knowledge. 

The salaries payable to lecturers vary considerably in different parts of the 
country, being broadly dependent upon a decision of the local Higher Education 
Committee acting, no doubt, in conjunction with the Local Education Authority. 
Some very large County Boroughs pay as much as ros. per hour for a well- 

` qualified lecturer, but few Authorities approach this comparatively generous scale, 


` 
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7s. 6d. an hour for average lecturers being rather unusual. From my inquiry it, “ 
would seem that the more general rate is 53. for lecturers, 4s. for assistants, handi- 
craft teachers, etc. Rather higher rates are applicable to Institute principals and ` 
science teachers — as much as.15s. an hour for the former who, of course, is in 
attendance for rather longer hours and is easily the best-paid member of the staff. 
In the smaller towns especially, the head of the Institute is commonly the local 
Elementary Schoolmaster and: works in his own school in the evening. Often he 
controls the entire Institute. It is he who runs through the application forms of 
intending lecturers and reports on all matters to the local committee, who typically- 
accept his recommendations without question. The strictures passed on the general 
type of lecturers will be seen to be closely connected with the question of salaries. 
If lecturers must be employed part-time {and I shall argue against this) .they 
deserve 15s. an hour of lecture time. With these’ rates an insistence upon quali- 
fications, ability and experience would be justified. 

Next, it is interesting to observe the relations between student ENA and 











| TABLE U 
Staff-Student Ratio, 1938-39 
; Teaching Students 
Sa -Staf per member 
- Authority Students (inc. Heads) of Staff . 

- I 1,724 86 .. 20 
.2 20,839 . 1,200 17 
3 360 20 18 
4 2,325 l 95.a 24 
5° 25719 145 19 
6 25,525 1,300 20 
7 104 5 . 2I 
8 ; i gI . 3 10 
9 116 5 23 
10. 17,867 1,205 15 
II 1,860 70 > 27 
12 139 $ 28 
3 1,820 107 17 
14 15,300 1,100 15 
15 17,200 1,350 13 

16 9,000 -5277 | 17. 
17` 8,039 ' 390. 26 
18 2,468 130 ` 19 
19 2,729 145 19 
29 476 . 14 34, 

21 440 . O H 40 -~ 


22, 1,361 83 16 








estcetnenntip 


A total of 1018 | 
Institutes. - 132,440 — 7,996 ‘av. 17 


i 
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staff for various authorities. The Table following gives the position for twenty-two 
Authorities (1018 Institutes) in 1938-39. The ratio of staff to students has naturally 
been somewhat adversely affected by the war. 

It is usual for more than one subject to be studied by each student, an average 
of 2.3 being obtained from a small group of 269 Institutes.” I cannot give any 
figure for subjects taken by teachers though it is known that many double and 
treble subjects: the economics lecturer takes commerce; the dressmaking teacher 
needlecraft, etc. Further, whilst the table gives some idea of the staff-student - 
ratio it must be borne in mind that the Company Law class is likely to be much 
smaller than the Shorthand group. In general, however, the statistics do not 
suggest that numbers of staff are inadequate, nor can there be any objection to one 
lecturer teaching two or three related subjects. But examination of Table IV 
reveals a very low staff average for the Institutes of a few Authorities and these 
instances must be unsatisfactory. 

The principals of Evening Institutes are far too commonly local plieheniey 
Schoolmasters, often day head-teachers — excellent schoolmasters, no doubt, quite 
often with first-class experience in the handling of children of varying ages, but on 
the whole not the ‘sort most suitable for adolescent work in. Evening Institutes. 
Such men know little, if anything, of commerce and industry. Their approach is 
too formal and academic, too juvenile. Heads need not teach but this fundamental 
approach must influence the tone of the Institute. They have no experience in the 
handling of adolescents nor much idea of the arrangement of technical courses and 
so forth. A proportion of Institutes have principals with part-time jobs in industry 
and commerce, excellent organizers at work with wide practical experience, but 
not teachers. 











TABLE LUI 
Student-Subjects Ratio, 1938-39 

Av, Subjects 

Authority - Students Subjects per student 
I 1,724. 3,448 2.0 
3 360 360 1.0 
8 31 44 1.4 

9 116 -116 1.0 ` 
14 15,300 39,276 © 2.6 
17 8,039 16,024 2.0 
23 19,887 47,520 2.4 
25 198 203 1.0 
26 "eRe. OS 137 1.0 
29 1,765 3:493 2.0 

32 - 1,194 - 1,246 LI f° 

35 1,203 1,697 . 1.4, 





49,954 113,564 av. 2.3 subjects 
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TABLE IV ; 
Teaching Staff per Institute for various Authorities, 1938-39 ~ 





Staff Average per 
Authority Institutes (inc. Heads) Institute 
I 6 86 14.3 
2 259 1,200 4.6 
3 I 20 20.0 
4 53 95 1.8 
5 18 145 8.0 
6 75 1,300 17:3 
7 I 5 5-0 
8 I 3 3.0 
9 I 5. 5-0 
10 248 ` 1,205 4-9 
I1 9 70 7-7 
12 I 5 5.0 
13 7 107 15-3 
14 66 I,100 16.7 
15 196 1,350 6.9 
16 76 527 6.9 
17 57 390 6.8 
18 13 |. 130 10.0 
19 19 145 7.6 
20 2 14 7.0 
21 2 II 5.5 
à 22 7 83 11.9 
1,018 7:996 av. 7.8 lecturers 


N.B.—The very low staff common to Institutes run by Authority 4 (a Welsh 

County with few towns) is due to the provision of evening classes in almost 
all village schools. 
The classes are principally in formal school subjects and will be taken by the 
local day teacher, or in the case of Physical Training by travelling instructors. 
When reading the Table above it should be remembered not all part-time 
staff will be in attendance on each evening — most on but two or three per 
week. 


(To be continued) 


SURVEYS OF. RESEARCH 
WORK 


VII 
RECONSTRUCTION STUDIES IN NEW ZEALAND 


By J. V. WILSON 


issued a number of statements, which, so far as the present writer is aware, 

afford the only comprehensive survey of post-war problems which has 
appeared in New Zealand. The material and arguments used in the nine ‘Studies 
on Peace Aims’ listed below* — a series of wide range and high analytical value — 
are largely reproduced, under the signatures of three of the authors, in the printed 
booklet Programme for Peace. This therefore constitutes the master document. 
There has also come to hand a copy of Professor Belshaw’s Problems of Reconstruction, 
written as a general introduction to a promised series} of printed. pamphlets on 
Reconstruction topics. Its special interest lies in the fact that more than Studies on 
Peace Aims and Programme for Peace it is concerned with New Zealand’s own posi- 
tion, particularly in the economic field.. 


e members of the teaching body of Auckland University College have 


I. INTERNAL 
Proceeding from the assumption that ‘we in New Zealand shall still be living 
in a capitalist democracy’, Professor Belshaw first attempts to assess, with frequent 
glances at the last post-war history, the general economic conditions likely to 
obtain when the war ends. 


The amplitude of boom and depression may be extreme and the conse- 
quences very grave, if the capital construction boom and the boom in agri- 
culture develop and collapse together. 


Having emphasized the great importance of international reconstruction, since 
‘New Zealand is a small country peculiarly vulnerable both economically and in 
the military sense’, Professor Belshaw turns to the national need. 


The problem is to rationalize the New Zealand economy, by which I mean 

to apply principles of organization rationally arrived at, in the interests of 

` the welfare of the people as a whole. This may well require the substantial 
modification of existing opinions or even policies. 


Had the last sentence referred to Britain one would suppose it to be a protest 
against the comparatively uncontrolled character of the pre-war British economy. 
In New Zealand, however, Government control of economic life had gone a con- 
siderable distance even before the war. Professor Belshaw writes against this back- 
ground of fact, and is concerned to point out the dangers of controls while 
admitting that in the society of the future ‘they will have increased in importance 
and will continue to extend’. : 

New Zealand having the largest per capita export trade of all countries in the 
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world, it is not surprising that priority is given to the problem of overseas markets. 
But the old assumption that these ‘would be pecepending and limitless’ is deemed to 
be no longer tenable. 


‘Rapid and general improvements in farming efficiency, the development 
of substitute materials and the danger revealed by expert investigators that 
population in the United Kingdom and other Western European countries 
may be expected to decline, are factors of fundamental importance which we 


cannot afford to neglect. 


Regarding New Zealand’s agriculture: 


-Is it still sound policy to break in and settle new Jands? Might not an 
extension of land settlement prove uneconomic and damage established 
farmers? Might it not even be better to re-forest marginal lands, concentrate 
production on the best lands, rearrange farms into units of more economical 
size, and make production as efficient as possible? How far may future diffi- 
culties be eased by producing new crops for export? Have we done all that we 
can do to develop co-operative forms of organization among farmers and 
how best might co-operation be encouraged? Is the freehold system an 
anachronism which has served its social purpose, and should we experiment 
with new forms of tenure? 


The reader may ask whether even a greatly increased productive and com- 
petitive efficiency will permanently improve New Zealand’s position if world 
demand does in fact fail to expand. The warning against belief in automatic 
expansion of demand is indeed timely; but that such expansion, not least in respect 
of foodstuffs which are New Zealand’s chief export, is a necessary condition of 
general prosperity and should be a central object of co-operative Planning is 
surely a sound as well as a familiar argument. 

With regard to the encouragement of secondary industries, which of recent 
years has been a marked trend of New Zealand policy, though, so far as protective 
tariffs are concerned, it has been very mcderate in comparison with the other 
Dominis; Professor Belshaw writes: 


. save for special reasons, there is no merit in producing goods and services 
in , New Zealand if these can be obtained more cheaply from abroad. Hence 
there is no merit in establishing a new local industry, or extending an old by 
artificial aids, except as a temporary expedient while such an industry is 
finding its feet or as part ofa long run cc-ordinated plan designed to anticipate 
changes which are expected to be forced on us in any case, and with a full 
recognition of the economic and social costs, and a careful balancing of these 


against the advantages.. 


And further: 


A full solution to this problem cannot þe attempted here. All that we can 
say is that it points to the necessity for a complete survey of our resources 
and of prospective demands with a view to the planned selection and co- 

. ordinated development of those industries most suited to our economy, and 
least likely to require artificial aid. My complaint is that encouragement to local 
industry often shows little evidence of having been prompted .by sufficient 
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recognition of the need for rationalization, or of adjusting our economy to 
changing trends, or of the factors which should be taken into account in 
estimating the chances of survival on an economic basis. This is a very 
general trend not peculiar to New Zealand. l 


We do not know whether the authors of public policy have laid themselves open 
to these temperate but decided criticisms by advocating on purely economic 
grounds measures which on such grounds appear indefensible. Professor Belshaw 
may himself be concerned only with the economic argument, but it would have 
been a concession to the general reader if he had’ admitted as a matter of fact that 
economically restrictive policies can sometimes not unreasonably be defended on 
social or strategic or other non-economic grounds. The post-war implications of 
the manufacture in the Dominion, under the stimulus of war conditions, of 
certain categories of armaments, are an obvious case in point. 

The Labour Government’s social security programme is given credit for having 
‘brought about a considerable advance’. Having enumerated the conditioning 
factors which determine whether a given extension of social security is to be- 
regarded as a net gain for the community, Professor Belshaw declares that he 
would support an extension of New Zealand’s (very liberal) social services ‘pro- 
vided that all the implications were fully appreciated in advance, and schemes 
were wisely conceived’. In conclusion, Professor Belshaw explains that planning, 
while necessary, tends to have certain undesirable consequences: a ‘power-mania’ 
which may ‘spill over from the field of economics into the territory of thought and 
expression’; over-charging of political leaders with administrative responsibilities; 
weakened parliamentary control. 


Il. GENERAL | 
Programme for Peace is a programme for world peace, not directly concerned with 
the special position of New Zealand. It is an ambitious programme, and says in 
effect that this is the effort of international co-operation which States must put 
forward if they desire security and well-being. It begs, as it must, the question 
whether States do desire these things sufficiently to pay the price. In the present 
writer’s opinion, the programme at times rates too highly the value of international 
machinery; but even those who will dispute some of the recommendations will 
value the firm, clear and definite manner in which the authors have stated their 
position on matters of vital importance. Rather than summarize arguments and 
views some of which are common to what may be called ‘progressive’ thought 
generally, it will be preferable to comment on certain salient points. 


w 


REFERENCES AND- NOTES 


*H. Belshaw: A General Survey of Problems of Reconstruction (published for the New 
Zealand Institute of International Affairs), Wellington, 6d. 

Studies on Peace Aims (mimeographed), published by the New Zealand 
Institute of International Affairs and jointly circulated by the Institute and the 
League of Nations Union of New Zealand: 

No. 1. Julius Stone: International Relations between the Two Wars. - 
No. 2. H. Belshaw: The Nazi New Order. 
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No. 3. Julius Stone: Problems of a Post-War Settlement: Political Conditions and 
Principles. 

No. 4. L. W. Holt: Problems of a Post-War Settlement: The Economic Basis of ` 
Durable Peace. 

No. 5. Willis Airey: Problems of Post-War International Organization. (1) ‘Peace 
through a Concert of Victorious Powers’. 

No. 6. Willis Airey: Problems of Post-War International Organization. (2) ‘Peace 
through a League of Sovereign States’. 

No. 7. Julius Stone: Peace through Federation. 

No. 8. H. Belshaw:-Peace and the Pacifte. 

No. 9. W. A. Sewell: The Soviet Union and International Order. 

W. T. G. Airey, H. Belshaw, Julius Stone: Programme for Peace: being a er 
on Peace Aims adopted by the League of Nations Union of New Zealand, January 
1942”, Auckland. 

f Since this article was written, we have received copies of the following other 
pamphlets in this series: Health Services or Doctors and Hospitals, by Douglas Robb; 
What of the New Order? by Arthur Sewell; What of Manufacture? by Samuel Leathem; 
The People’s Food, by Guy Chapman (6d. each). ‘With the exception of the last, 
with which we hope to deal later, these are noticed below in our section ‘Notes 
and Comments.’ 


One distinct thread runs through the papers under review: insistence on the 
extent to which international economic co-operation depends on a healthy internal 
economic system and vice versa. Thus, in Programme for Peace: 


World peace may be endangered ty economic stresses and conflicts of in- 
terest. The stresses and conflicts may exist or develop between classes or 
groups within nations and between nations cr communities. They arise be- 
cause of poverty, insecurity, instability, inequality in the distribution of the 
ownership of resources and a belief that economic exploitation exists or may 
exist in the future. Such conditions must be removed within and. between 
countries if the foundations of peace are to be secure. 


A more general realization of this truth constitutes one of the very few ‘advances 
of present-day thought on reconstruction over that of a generation ago. But it is 
still far from being a commonplace, and our authors deserve well of their public 
by the emphasis which they give to it. 

In a useful section on the procedure of peacemaking, Programme for Peace makes 
one most salutary flight in the face of fashion. Having weighed the opposing 
arguments, it rejects the current demand for an adjournment of consideration of 
the political problems of the peace on the well-chosen ground that ‘instead of 
enabling world opinion to be transmuted from vindictiveness to sweet reasonable- 
ness, the passage of time may permit controversies to develop which create and 
exaggerate differences’. 

The authors of Programme for Peace are clearly right in their opinion that the 
protection of States from aggression must not be expected to follow as an incidental 
consequence of economic planning, as various utterances both here and in the 
U.S.A. suggest, but if it is to be achieved must itself be the object of deliberate 
` arrangement. They therefore propound a full collective security system with all its 
implications of military and other assistance to the victims of aggression. But 
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‘collective insistence on peaceful change’ is put forward as an equal and com- 
plementary principle, and the following method of realizing it is outlined: 


(1) An ‘International Equity Tribunal’, set up on the lines of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, will report in the first instance on proposals 
for changes in the international status quo: 

(2) A full Conference of the States composing the new Association, having 
considered the report of the Tribunal, will be competent to take decisions 
thereon: 

(3) A decision by the Conference will be operative if taken by a ‘majority 
consisting of four-fifths in number of the States represented, whose self- 
governing population constitutes more than half of the total population 
of the self-governing portions of the members of the Association’. 

(4) A decision so taken will be enforced, if necessary, by collective measures. 


The reader’s judgment on these radical proposals will largely depend on whether 
he acknowledges as exact the parallelism established between ‘collective resistance 
to violent change’ and ‘collective insistence on peaceful change’. Discussion of the 


. subject obviously requires the most careful definition both of the underlying 


’ 


assumptions and of the terms used. The particular procedure of reference in the 
first instance to an Equity Tribunal is unlikely, in the present writer’s opinion, to 
serve a useful purpose. There is in this field no accepted body of doctrine, no 
acknowledged expertise, such as would support the analogy of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Either the appointment of members would be a 
plain political fight, or — perhaps more probably — the lack of correspondence 
between nominal and real capacities would in time make of the Tribunal a pre- 
serve of superannuated eminence, liable to be inaccessible or defunct when a job 
needs doing. The more ‘political’ the issue, the more important it is that it should 
be handled by those with immediate political power and responsibility, free 
indeed according to their own judgment to set up ad hoc committees of ‘impartial’ 
persons, but not limited by the competence of a permanent outside body. If we 
may use the language of the Covenant, Articles 3, 5, and 11 (and we may as well 
add Article 19) offer wide procedural facilities for reaching recommendations 
on ‘peaceful change’. There remains the major political question whether a new 
peace system should make the constitutional process less difficult by modifying the 
unanimity rule, or should back decisions by force. 

Too great a burden is also placed on impartial experts by the proposal which 
would confer on a Mandates Commission the right of fixing the point at which 
Jewish immigration into a mandated area — ‘for example’ Palestine — might 
prejudice the interests of the existing population, or of recommending to the 
Equity Tribunal already mentioned ‘that a mandated territory should be granted 
self-government, full or partial’. So long as the function of the Commission is 
limited to reporting, as at present, on situations of fact, it is not unreasonable to 
hope for a certain degree of objectivity, even if the mandatory system should be 
applied, as is recommended in Programme for Peace, to ‘all colonial or dependent 
areas’. But to give it powers of virtual decision in matters of high policy is to ensure 
that the appointment of each member of the Commission will be a political battle- 


_ ground and that the Commission as a whole will lose that rough resemblance to an 


expert and impartial body which it has worn in the past. 
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In ‘Peace and the Pacific’ (No. 8 in ‘Studies on Peace Aims’) the need to regard _ 
Pacific problems in their world setting is affirmed, as also the need to offset resist- ” 
ance to military aggression by a liberal economic policy. Though there is no reason 
to suppose that the subsequent entry of Japan into the war has modified the con- 
clusions reached by our authors in any material respect, one would like to see in - 
due course a fuller treatment of the bearing on New Zealand’s future policy of the 
facts of the new Asia. In particular, many readers of these studies will wonder 
whether the demographic position of the Dominion does not require more notice 
than the indifferent observation that her population of well under two millions 
‘may soon reach stability or begin to decline’. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


HOUSING 
n the short space of sixty-nine pages Dr. M. J. Elsas in his Housing before the War 
and after (P.S. King & Staples) gives an exposition of the housing situation on the 
eve of the war, with a description of the way in which it had developed in the 
preceding thirty years, a discussion of the pre-war housing programme, and a 
forecast of the future demand for houses and of the post-war situation apart from 
the effects of bombing. The conclusions, to put them in their most general terms, 
“are that we are certain to have a serious shortage of houses after the war, even if 
no account is taken of the destruction of kouses, kut that we should be better off 
than after the last war, partly because we were better off in 1939 than in 1914, 
and partly because experience should enable us to some extent to avoid the errors — 
wartime dissolution of the building trades and wrong methods of post-war sub- 
sidization, etc. — which were’ made last time. In the longer run, Dr. Elsas con- 
cludes, even if the number of families ceases to increase, the replacement of houses 
after an average life of seventy-five years would create a demand for 150,000 new 
dwellings annually, and immigration and internal population-movements might 
double this demand, thus raising the demand for houses almost to the level of the ` 
pre-war boom years. 


All long-term estimates, however, must be highly dependent on what happens 
to the size of the population, and to forecast that is a particularly bewildering task 
at present. The Registrar General’s estimates presented to the Royal Commission 
on the Location of Industry can hardly cor.vince any economist; between the most 
optimistic and the least optimistic estimates of Dr. Charles there is an enormous 
range within which we lack any satisfactory means of selecting our premisses; 
and the surprising rises.in net reproduction rates in New Zealand and elsewhere 
in the last few years are hardly less disturbing to the demographer’s faculty of 
prediction than uncertainty as to the effect of the war itself. All these uncertainties, 
however, will not seriously affect the immediate post-war task, and, as to the more 
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distant future, it is comforting to reflect that, in so far as the urgent m for 
new houses falls off, the opportunity to raise the standard of accommodation 
should be greater. i 


MERSEYSIDE 

Mr. Wilfred Smith’s short book, The Distribution of Population and the Toci of 
Industry on Merseyside (University of Liverpool Press) consists of a study of the 
demographic position and industrial structure of Merseyside in 1939, with some 
very general remarks on the influence of the war and a discussion of the future. 
The pre-war data analysed are relevant to problems of reconstruction only in so 
far as they illustrate the character of the permanent factors determining industrial 
structure in the area concerned. What emerges with the greatest clearness is that 
Merseyside has a particularly large share of industries which depend on bulky 
imported raw materials — sugar, oils, cottonseed, grain, etc. — these industries being 
immobile in the sense that the cost of materials is a high proportion of the cost of 
the product, that the product is of low value in relation to bulk, and that a large 
weight òf materials is handled, so that nearness to the source of the materials is 
all-important. These industries are, naturally, located in the dock area. 

The chief moral for any authority concerned with controlling the post-war 
location of industry is that the appropriateness to these industries of the sites which 
they mostly occupy at present must be respected. Nevertheless, there are several 
further points of great importance which the author makes in this connection. In 
the first place, it would be advantageous if the industries which depend less on 
nearness to the docks (and there are several of them) could be removed to satellite 
towns farther out, so as to diminish congestion. Secondly, Merseyside has probably 
attracted less than its share of what Professor Dennison calls ‘assembly’ industries — 
those which use numerous light materials drawn from scattered sources, and which 
tend to gravitate towards the largest markets and the largest sources of not particu- 
larly skilled labour. It is pointed out, too, that the demands both for skilled labour 
and for female labour on Merseyside are smaller, in relation to the demand for other 
kinds of labour, than is the case elsewhere, and that any changes of location which 
tended to remove this disparity would be socially advantageous. 


TYNESIDE 

A quite different survey of an area which includes a large port is D. M. Good- 
fellow’s Tyneside, a second and enlarged edition of which has now been published 
by the Co-operative Printing Society, Newcastle upon. Tyne. Mr. Goodfellow’s 
main interests are in the backwardness of Tyneside in relation to the rest of the 
country as regards health, the great disparities between the housing policies, 
rates, education policies, etc., of its constituent Local Government authorities, 
and the possibilities of reorganization, with special reference to town and country 
planning. 

In connection with the last subject, he brings evidence which shows very clearly 
how little effective action has been taken — or is likely — under the existing Town 
and Country Planning Acts. What is required, he points out, is not merely the 
power but the will to direct development in such a way as to preserve existing 
amenities and create new ones and to prevent and remedy the waste of land; what 
actually happens is that local authorities survey their separate districts, schedule 
various undeveloped areas for different kinds of development in such a way as to 
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- avoid cutting across development which has already taken place (which precludes 
any replanning of central areas), and, equally, to avoid any restriction on the pos- 
sible future growth of rateable values. The smaller and more numerous the areas 
which make separate plans the worse the faults of this system’ become, for different 
plans may conflict by bringing (for instance) residential and manufacturing areas 
face to face across local boundaries and thus destroying the residential areas’ 
amenities, and a space which a large auihority might leave open would certainly 
be scheduled for development by a small authority of whose area it constituted a 
large proportion. Moreover, the kind of co-operation which takes place under a 
‘joint’ planning scheme eliminates only the first, not the second, of these disadvan- 
tages of local sovereignty. 


We have now received copies of some of the further pamphlets of the Recon- 
struction Series ‘New Zealand Looks Ahead’ (published by the New Zealand 
Co-operative Publishing Company) and mentioned in Mr. Wilson’s article in 
our present number. 


‘NEW ZEALAND AND RECONSTRUCTION 

‘It is common ground to the writers of these pamphlets that there will have to 
be more planning of New Zealand’s social and economic life in the post-war . 
period. The first two pamphlets are in fact discussions of the general problems 
of planning as applied to New Zealand, and present interesting differences in 
point of view. Professor H. Belshaw in his General Survey of the Problems of Recon- 
struction (No. 1 in the series) favours a limited, cautious form of planning: he 
believes that for the near future the continuance of ‘capitalist democracy’ must be 
assumed, and apparently he wishes to retain the system of competitive markets 
as a general framework, with intervention in particular cases. In common with 
many economists he thinks of planning as a means of anticipating and facilitating 
changes which the competitive system will call for in the long run and of avoiding 
unnecessary fluctuations. Professor Arthur Sewell, on the other hand, in his 
pamphlet What of the New Order? (No. 3), is a whole-hearted optimistic planner. 
Hitler has been able to exploit the difficulties which result from the inadequacy | 
of our inherited institutions in the face of modern developments, and in Professor 
Sewell’s view the only effective answer is to be found in democratic socialism. 

Mr. Samuel Leathem, in What of Manufacture? (No. 4), dealing with the more 
specific. problem of the prospects of New Zealand industry, writes more in Professor — 
Belshaw’s vein. He ‘finds great need for the ‘rationalization’ of the few existing 
industries, and hopes that it will be possible to achieve more co-operation between 
entrepreneurs and the controlling state authorities. With respect to the develop- 
ment of new industries, he recommends that a careful survey of the possibilities 
should be made and that on the basis of this an attempt should be made to secure 
international agreement as to the kinds of industry to be developed locally: outside 
these protected spheres, there should be complete free trade. The author fully 
recognizes the difficulties of developing modern industries in a country with so 
small a population. 

The pamphlets hardly pretend to present more than an approach to the 
problems, and are very tentative in their proposals. It is recognized that the possi- 
bility of planning for New Zealand is limited. at present by the uncertainty with 
regard to the situation in the rest of the world after the war; and this applies 
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particularly to the kind of planning that Professor Belshaw and Mr. Leathem would 
favour. In this connection, it may be remarked that Professor Belshaw at least was 
writing before Japan’s incursion into the war. It may be hoped that later 
pamphlets in the series will take account of the impact on New Zealand of 


possible post-war economic developments in the Far East. ` 
P. B. W. 


HEALTH SERVICES IN NEW ZEALAND ; 

Amongst the basic natural requirements for a healthy community must be listed 
_ a favourable climate, sunshine and fresh air in plenty, adequate fresh foods; ample 
living space, a virile stock and an equitable social system. New Zealand judged 
by these criteria is a favoured country. What then has it made of its health ser- 
vices? Mr. Douglas Robb, a well-known consulting surgeon in Auckland, deals 
with this question in a pamphlet, Health Services or Doctors and Hospitals, in the series 
‘New Zealand Looks Ahead’ (No. 2), and in his larger work, Medicine and Health in 
New Zealand. Many of the major problems he discusses are similar to ours, notably 
competitive general practice with its implications and the lack of co-ordination 
of health and hospital services. There, however, the hospitals are publicly owned 
and controlled; their maintenance is borne by the central and local authorities 
_ in about equal shares, though recent social security legislation will impose the 
greater burden on central authority. Both the merits and evils of this form of 
hospital administration, especially its effect on the proficiency and freedom of the 
medical staffs, are revealed in practice. In New Zealand the disadvantages out- 
weigh the advantages. Especially harmful is the placing of the annual election of 
hospital staffs in the hands of a committee which, influenced by motives other 
than medical, can lower a man’s status or remove him from his hospital post. 
This uncertainty of tenure is one of the two main reasons which Mr. Robb gives 
for the lower standard of consultant and specialist services there. The other is that 
the New Zealander aiming to become a consultant is forced, because facilities are 
lacking in his own country, to seek his post-graduate training and experience in 
Great Britain or America, where he then settles, attracted by the greater oppor- 
tunities and more alluring rewards. But New Zealand’s population is 14 million, 
little less than that of many regions in Great Britain which provide, in a compre- 
hensive service, the highest skill in all specialties. Ifrapid and efficient transport 
- can be assured there should be no inherent obstacle to a similar service for New 
Zealand. An insufficiently appreciated danger of inadequate consultant and 
specialist skill is that the G.P. is induced to undertake responsibilities, especially 
surgical, beyond his training and competence. 

In one important respect we may usefully look to New Zealand for guidance, 
if only monitory, in our immediate problems. In 1938 a Social Security Act was 
passed. For the special tax of 1s. in the £ it promised amongst others the 
following medical benefits: (i) Hospital: but if the standards of treatment in the 
hospitals are poor, is this a benefit? The absence of adequate hospital facilities, 
both in quality and quantity, is emphasized by Mr. Robb. (ii) Drugs: but most of 
the newer preparations were excluded from the free list and many urged that 
money would be more profitably spent in making these valuable preparations 
cheaper and more generally available. (iii) Maternity: and (iv) General Practitioner 
Service: The first plan (February 1941) for the general practitioner service was ‘a 
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‘panel’ system covering the whole populztion at a capitation fee of 15s. per annum. 
This was resisted successfully by the British Medical Association. The second 
plan (September 1941) substituted for the capitation fee a ‘fee for service’. Under 
this the patient paid the doctor’s bill and claimed §s. rebate from the Government. 
After much discussion which led to the rebate being increased to 7s. 6d. and the 
abolition of certain coercive clauses, this plan has been adopted. To many it 
appears to perpetuate the older system cf private practice with its attendant good 
and evil. It lacks a constructive policy. It takes no account of the contribution 
to health of health centres and group practice, the provision of post-graduate 
training, the correlation of domiciliary and hospital practice, preventive measures 
and all those features of a comprehensive health service which here are being 
stressed in the plans for implementing assumption B of the Beveridge Report. What 
emerges from a dispassionate consideraticn of health services in any country is the 
need for (i) a precise formulation of the aims of the service so that our needs are 
clear, and (ii) a survey of health resources, personal and institutional, present and 
prospective. Only thus shall we learn hew wide is the gap we aim at bridging. 
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ADULT EDUCATION: SOME 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS. 


By DR. C. M. BOWRA 
(Warden of Wadham College, Oxford) 


HEN we speak of Adult Education, we mean the provision of educational 

facilities for men and women who have left school and are occupied with 

earning a livelihood. Such education begins at about eighteen years of age, 
and there is no reason why it should not continue for the rest of a lifetime. Its 
distinguishing characteristic is that it has to be fitted into an already busy life and 
must be carried on in spare time or in holidays or in special periods of leave from 
work. It therefore presents problems which are absent from the ordinary routine 
of school and university. It is bound to be difficult; it may be fragmentary and 
haphazard; it will often be undertaken by those whose minds and bodies are tired 
after a day’s work. But it has compensating advantages: Those who go in for it, 
really wish.to have it. There is no compulsion, no doubt of its worth in their 
minds. Snatched from the hours of a busy life it means far more than an education 
imposed from above. Secondly, unlike school-children and university students, 
the students of Adult Education have already some experience of practical life. 
When they study literature or history or politics or economics, they bring to their, 
study a sense of reality and of relevance which only experience can give. For them 
their work is not conducted in a kind of intellectual vacuum but is part of a scheme. 
of things whose complexities and difficulties they have already begun to see. This 
may limit the range of their studies by making them feel that there is no place in 
their lives for this or that subject; it may even induce a kind of Philistinism or 
intolerance for what seems too remote from reality; but it will give a greatly 
increased vividness and cogency to what they choose to study. They will approach 
it with the conviction that it really concerns them and that their lives will be fuller, 
when they have mastered it. 

In its early years Adult Education was largely concerned with what are called 
‘cultural’ subjects. The great pioneers in,the field, the Workers’ Educational 
Association, inspired by the high ideals of men like Charles Gore and Albert 
Mansbridge, drew a sharp line between technical or vocational education and 
liberal education, and concentrated on the latter. They had good reasons for this; 
for in their time the great development in technical and scientific work was not 
paralleled by a similar development in the humanities, and it looked as if the old 
tradition of English culture might produce a race of otherwise uneducated techni- 
cians. They achieved magnificent results, and many a hard-worked man or. 
woman owes to them a lifelong interest in literature or history and has found his 
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leisure a delight instead of a burden. But this distinction, necessary though it was, 
seems now to be less justified when we look at Adult Education as a whole. 
Experience has taught us that the technician may find as full an intellectual 
experience in his technical work as in any cultural subject, and that if he wishes 
to have it, there is no reason why he should not. And in theory the distinction is 
open to objections. In the first place, it is impossible to say what subjects are 
vocational and what are liberal. If, for instance, a bank-clerk wishes to learn 
carpentry as a hobby, does carpentry become liberal for him though it remains 
vocational for a carpenter? Or if a teacher wishes to study history, does history 
become vocational for him though it remains cultural for an agricultural labourer? 
In the second place, though in the higher education at our universities the claims 
of vocational learning are in theory neglected, they are not really so in practice. 
An intending lawyer is allowed to study law, an intending priest to study theology. 
And, more important, the whole system of education in the humanities or natural 
science aims at producing a trained mind which will be able to apply its powers to 
practical problems and be useful in active life. It seems indisputable that the 
distinction between vocational and liberal training is not really valid, because what 
really matters is the training of the mind, no matter in what subject or for what. 
purpose. Adult education should provide not only for the humanities and science 
but for such apparently practical matters as music, architecture, carpentry and. 
gardening. Those who are really interested in these will find as much intellectual 
satisfaction and benefit in them as the students of history or literature will find in 
the subjects of their choice. 

“In the- years before this war, and still more during it, Adult Education has 
developed new forms and opened up new possibilities ‘of development. The 
popularity of the Brains Trust shows how wide a public is interested in all kinds 
of contemporary questions; such activities as the Army Bureau of Current Affairs 
and the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts have revealed to 
thousands of men and women interests which were before unknown to them. The 
picture of all thes¢ movements is undeniably complex. There is some overlap 
between them, and their variety of organization is bound to bewilder the unin- 
structed layman. It is not clear that all have come to stay, even though it is 
desirable that they should, and all of them present problems in administration and 
finance. It is important to understand what these movements are, what aims 
they have set before themselves, and what difficulties face and are likely to face 
them. . 

The ideal of Adult Education is that at some time of their lives men and women 
should be able to take leave from their crdinary ẹmployment and go to some 
college where they can pursue special studies in the company of others who share 
their interests. The case for such colleges has been eloquently made by Sir Richard 
Livingstone in his book The Fulure in Education, and it is overwhelming. No one 
can deny that a period of prolonged study is worth much more than many hours 
spread over an indefinite period, that residential education with its advantages of 
free and leisured discussion, its available libraries, its tutors within range, is worth 
more than a system of night-classes conducted away from home, that study is 
sure to be better if it is free from the preoccupation of earning a living, that anyone 
who has completed a course ini such conditions will return to work refreshed and 
invigorated, with a new outlook and new ideas. The People’s High Schools of 
Denmark have shown how such a system can work, and what good results it can 
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obtain. In Great Britain such colleges exist, and high hopes have been placed on 
them. 

The first college of this kind was Ruskin Galicië; founded at Oxford in 1899. 
It has been followed by eight others: 

1903. Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

1909. Fircroft College, Bourneville. 

1919. Co-operative College, Manchester. 

1920. Hillcroft College for Women, Surbiton, Surrey. 2 

1921. Catholic Workers’ College, Oxford. 

1925. Avoncroft College for Agricultural Workers, Stoke Prior, Worcs. 

1927. Coleg Harlech, Harlech. . 

1937- Newbattle Abbey College, Dalkeith, Midlothian. 

These colleges have become part of our national system of education. Five of 
them have been recognized by the Board of Education, one by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and one by the Department of Education for Scotland. They receive 
grants at the rate of £28 per annum for men and £26 per annum for women from 
their respective departments. None the less, they live in a comparative indepen- 
dence. They are autonomous and governed by their own Councils which are 
responsible for educational policy and for financial management. Their courses 
of study cover a wide field and include the social sciences, history, literature, 
psychology, arts and crafts, philosophy, art and music, and at Avoncroft horti- 
culture and dairy-farming. Their students are for the most part drawn from other 
branches of Adult Education, from Tutorial classes, and from classes held by the 
Extra-Mural Departments of the universities, the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion and Educational Settlements. They come from many occupations, including 
coal-mining, pottery, ship-building and domestic service. Most of the Colleges are 
non-sectarian and, in the narrow sense, non-political. They provide an invaluable 
extension of education for those who have through their own efforts already shown 
their ability to benefit by it. 

If Great Britain is to produce anything resembling the Danish People’s High 
Schools, it must obviously come from these Colleges. But the gaps between the 
British and the Danish systems are enormous, and great difficulties have to be 
surmounted before any such transformation can take place. In the first place 
' Great Britain has only nine such colleges, and their total number of students in a 
year is 315. This is an infinitesimal proportion in a population of 45,000,000. 
Denmark with only 3,500,000 inhabitants had 60 colleges, Sweden with 6,000,000 
has 59, Finland with 3,500,000 has 53. An enormous development must take 
place in Great Britain before we reach anything like the Scandinavian level. 
Indeed to supply the same proportion of colleges to the population as in Denmark 
we need about goo colleges. Since the state alone can pay for them, this is a 
demand which it may take years to satisfy. In the interval there is no reason why 
the number of colleges should not be gradually increased and new experiments 
made in them. Nor is a second-best policy to be deplored. If we cannot provide 
full-time colleges on the Scandinavian scale, we might do more in other ways. 
There is much to be said for providing shorter courses than those at the Colleges. 
A man will learn much even in six weeks of concentrated and congenial study. 
There is something to be said even for very short ‘refresher’ courses during holidays. 
For such a purpose new buildings need not be erected. After the war many 
country houses will be beyond the means of their owners, and these could well be 
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taken over for the holding of such courses in rotation throughout the year. The 

‘Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge have always shown their willingness to house 
courses during the vacations and would no doubt be willing to co-operate in such 
an undertaking as this. Such courses would undoubtedly be much ‘better than 
nothing, and there is much to be said for them so long as they are not regarded as 
a substitute for the creation of more resicential colleges on the Scandinavian 
model. 

A second problem is finance: Hitherto residential colleges have owed much to 
private benefactions in their capital outlay. These have been supplemented by 
grants from the Government for running expenses. After the war it seems unlikely 
that we can depend on private benefactions to found new colleges, and the burden 
will fall more heavily on the Government. The Government must in all pro- 
bability take the initiative in any new fouridation and provide a large part of the 
capital expenditure. It might well appeal for individual help, but it should provide 

‘at least one-third of the capital cost. Even if this is done, other difficulties remain. 
Fees are bound to be small. A student costs rom £140 to £165 a year, and of this 
he can pay only a small part himself, since he is necessarily deprived of earning his 
living while he attends college and is unlikely to have saved enough money to 
make a substantial contribution. Of course a student must pay as much as he can. 
He will value what he gets all the more if it is won partly by his own efforts. But 
‘the annual costs will be greater than any students’ fees will cover, and will have 
to be met by direct contributions from the Government. It looks as if this figure 
will be about 75 per cent of the annual expenses. 

Thirdly, the kind of person who will gain most by attending such a college will 
find that it makes a great gap in his career. He may refuse to come simply because 
he is afraid that he will lose his job or that ke will fall behind his contemporaries 
inthe race for promotion or that his course of study may unfit him for his career. 
Above all he may be deterred by financial anxieties, especially if he is a married 
man with a family and feels that he should rot sacrifice their comfort to his own 
intellectual betterment. It should not be impossible to make his employers give a 

- guarantee that they will take him back after his period of education is finished, or 
at least to have some system by which suitable work is found for him. Nor need 
he worry about his finances if he is assured that he need only pay as much as he 
reasonably can, and that the.College will pay therest. This can only be done if 
the College receives sufficient financial aid zo cover the expenses of students as 
well as of teachers and of maintenance. 

The Residential College is the most complete type of Adult Education that 
exists in England and has in it the greatest possibilities of development. But there 
are many men and women for whom residence in a college is impossible or who 
for domestic or other reasons do not desire it. For such there is a-considerable 
variety of choice and, as it were, a descending scale of educational facilities. The 
essential feature of most types is the existence of a permanent institution where 
classes are held and where students can meet in their hours of leisure and pursue 
their interests in common. Such institutes have been fostered both by the educa- 
tional authorities and by private enterprise. An outstanding example of the first 
kind is the City Literary Institute which owes its existence to the far-sighted 
wisdom of the London County Council. Housed in an excellent modern building 
just off Holborn this is the centre for many kinds of cultural and technical activities. 
Before this war it had an average enrolment of 6000 students, whose average age 
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was 35,.and of whom more were women than men. Many of these stay for years, 
and it is a common experience for them to advance from less serious to more 
serious subjects. The choice of courses taken is of some interest., Of any 100 
people 60 want literature, speech or something connected with words and the 
expression of ideas, 15 want art and architecture, 15 psychology, logic, religion and 
sociology, ro history, politics and economics. The students pay 7s. 6d. for a course or 
15s. for a complete annual programme. They are drawn from a large area, and the 
best time for classes is the evening between 5 p.m. and 10 p.m. The students 
come from very different backgrounds and homes, but despite this and the claims 
of the working day, they have a vigorous common life. Plays are acted, concerts 
given, debates held. There is a canteen to seat 150, a couple of lounges with 
attractive and comfortable furniture and good pictures, a theatre, a concert 
room, a gymnasium, a music room and a photographic dark room. The students 
have an advisory committee who can, if they choose, make representations to the 
Education Officer. The actual administration is in the able hands of Mr. T. G. 
Williams, who selects and appoints the staff and is responsible for running the 
courses. The Institute has its own library of 7000 volumes and can also draw on 
the Education Library of the London County Council. The City Literary Institute 
is in fact a cultural and educational centre which answers most needs, covers a 
wide and densely populated area, and provides a real communal life within its 
own walls for those who belong to it. | 

Quite different in origin but not so different in result is the Percival Guildhouse 
at Rugby, founded by voluntary effort in memory of the famous headmaster of 
Rugby School. It has about 400 students, many of whom are also members of the 
Rugby College of Technology and Arts. It has about 30 classes varying from a 
full three-years course to quite informal groups. The formal classes are all 
organized under the Adult Education Regulations. Naturally it cannot cover so 
wide a. field of subjects as the City Literary Institute, but for a small town like 
Rugby it provides something of very great value. Its distinctive character lies in 
its social life. Not only is there a common-room for students, but the director 
and his wife live in the house and are able to make everyone feel at home. They 
know the new students and keep in touch with the old, thus giving the continuity 
and sense of membership which belong to a residential college. This has been 
particularly the case during the war when old members visit the House when on 
leave and keep in touch with its activities. The Guildhouse is governed by a 
council which is elected half by its members and half by various educational 
authorities. In practice this means that the officers and members have a large 
say in the direction of their own affairs. But since it is a-voluntary and independent 
institution its chief difficulties are financial. It receives a grant of £125 per 
annum, but the rest of its funds must come from its own resources. This naturally 
limits the number of subjects taught and prevents expansion. At the same time 
there is no doubt of the great use of the Guildhouse and of the loyalty which its - 
members feel for it. 

The City Literary. Institute and the Percival Guildhouse have this in common > 
that they are centres of education in urban areas and provide a real sense of 
solidarity to those who belong to them. The main principles embodied in them 
may be seen on a larger scale in the important Educational Settlements, of which 
the first was founded in 1909 and of which there are now twenty-eight in existence. 
Like the Guildhouse, they are voluntary and self-governing. They derive their 
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funds. from students’ subscriptions, donations and grants from Educational 
Trusts, and sometimes from Local Education Authorities. They have full-time 
Wardens chosen for their educational qualifications and for their ability to under- 
stand and assist students. They serve densely populated areas, and draw, on an 
average, on a population of about 70,000 inhabitants. The subjects taught at 
them are nearly as various as those taught at the City Literary Institute. But 
they have their own characteristics and were created to meet a special need. 

In the first place, the Educational Settlements stress the social value of educa- 
tion. They aim at more than satisfying the need of the mind for knowledge; they 
wish to produce good citizens. Their ideal is ethical as well as intellectual, and 
their advocates seem to have in mind an ideal citizen devoted to the service of the 
state. This ideal must inevitably affect the course of education provided and 
determine, if not the range of subjects, at least the way in which they are presented. 
It may even lead to a special kind of political bias and to that extent reduce the 
variety of outlook which exists in institutions whose aims are more purely intel- 
lectual. Secondly, many of these Settlements were founded to meet an urgent 
social need, the disintegration and depression which followed the bad years of 
unemployment before this war. It is significant that eight of the twenty-eight are 
in South Wales and that the Rhondda Setilement was founded after the General 
Strike of 1926. A large body of the students before the war consisted of men ‘and 
women who seemed doomed to do nothing and who were encouraged to educate 
themselves and so restore their self-respect and prepare themselves for other types | 
of work. The Settlements are largely concerned with a class of persons who feel 
that life has no place for them, and who therefore need special treatment. Thirdly, 
the Settlements begin their education at an earlier age than do most forms of Adult 
Education. The young are liable to be ruined for life if they form habits ofidleness 
at an early age, and their case calls for immediate help. In twelve Settlements 
provision for adolescents is made on the premises, and about 625 persons between 
the ages of 14 and 18 are taught. Five Settlements have a large interest in Youth 
Centres, Clubs and Classes, which are not accommodated on the actual premises 
but provide for about 1200 persons between the ages of 14 and 18. This is some- 
thing usually outside the scope of Adult Education, but in these special circum- 
stances it is obviously of the highest value and shows how the education provided 
must vary with the local conditions. 

The vitality of the Settlements may be seen from the way in which they have 
adapted themselves to the changed conditions of war-time. Their original needs 
have largely disappeared with the great decrease of unemployment, but new needs 
have arisen, and the Settlements have taken a great part in meeting them. In 
evacuation and reception areas they have provided rest stations, arranged for 
transport of women and children, improvised shelter and meals, helped in billeting, 
and started nursery classes and schools, feeding centres, and workrooms where 
clothes can be made or mended. In addition to all this new work they have 
maintained their old programmes with undiminished vigour. In the year 1940-41 
there were 883 formal and informal classes, with 18,143 students, and records 
show that regular attendances were maintained and that a reasonably good 
standard of work was reached. Of course in war the classes tend to be of more 
immediate and practical use than in peace, but what matters is that the Settle- 
ments have developed their usefulness and extended their activities when they can 
no longer draw on a large unemployed population. 
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The usefulness and the possibilities of the Educational Settlements are beyond 
any doubt. At the same time they are faced by enormous difficulties. They are 
most needed, and have been of most use, in areas where poverty and unemploy- 
ment have been prevalent. They have been much helped by the Local Education 
Authorities, but they need more help and will need still more. The experiment 
has now been tried on a scale sufficient to show in what directions development 
should come. The chief need is really good premises, designed to show that 
education is not a dreary business conducted in gloomy and shabby rooms. The 
centres must be well lighted and warmed and furnished, equipped with books, 
with a canteen, pictures, records of good music, handicraft tools, etc. A special 
burden falls on the Wardens and their staffs who must not only have good intel- 
lectual and paedagogic qualifications but be able to deal tactfully with the varied 
human material that comes into their control. Their system of government 
should have some representation of the students who would thereby feel that they 
have a responsibility in getting the Settlement to work well. The Settlements cater 
for a special need and should provide even more variety than is to be found in other 
kinds of Adult Education, whether for the young or the workless. They must have 
their systematic courses of progressive study, but since they deal with many who 
come half unwillingly or at least in a doubtful or experimental spirit, they should 
also have classes for beginners who have suspicions about education or their own 
capacity for it. Such work imposes a very heavy burden on a teacher and makes 
a great demand of him. Once again;what is needed is a class of teachers who feel 
the great urgency of their task and are willing to give their lives to it. 

The annual cost of running an Educational Settlement varies from £750 to 
£4000 per annum. This is low, and is partly explained because there is only one 
full-time member of the staff, the Warden, and because much of the regular 
educational work is managed by the Local Education Authority and other 
organizations. Even so the money is hard to find, and financial help is needed for 
capital expenditure in new buildings and for the ever increasing annual costs. 
When an Educational Settlement has proved its worth, it has a special claim on 
the country and deserves what support the state can give it. If we take £1000 per 
annum as average or representative costs, and deduct £700 for salaries, there main- 
ing £300 is hardly enough to meet essential needs. New equipment is essential; 
there are always repairs, and if the students are to be proud of their Settlement 
and take a pleasure in belonging to it, it must have amenities greater than they 
can find at home. We hope that after the war an absence of unemployed will 
prevent the Settlements from returning to their original task, but they will still 
have much to do. In the districts where they exist, new problems will arise and 
new educational needs demand solutions. The Settlements will once again have 
to adapt themselves to new circumstances and show their worth in quite a different 
world. . 

Settlements of this kind are most easily maintained in a town or in a district, 
like some mining districts of Wales, where villages are not far from each other. 
The real countryside presents different and less easily solved problems. When each 
village is at some distance from. the next and is proud of its own individuality, 
anything like a Settlement may be hard to work. Distances‘are too great for 
students to travel in their hours of leisure; there is no obvious centre; local patrio- 
tism may refuse to submit to the claims of a neighbouring place. For such con- 
ditions Settlements are less appropriate than the so-called V illage Colleges. The 
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country is much harder to look after than the town, and despite great efforts 
Adult Education is less developed in rural than in urban districts. It is not true 
that it is not wanted; what has been tried has met with a welcoming response. 
But it is true that greater efforts may lead to worse results, simply because the 
population is scattered and teachers and students are not concentrated in a single 
place. The proper lines of development seem to be two. First, where centres for 
educational activity do not exist, they must be provided. They may be associated . 
with the local schools whose buildings, despite obvious disadvantages, might be 
used out of hours for classes. ‘They may too be associated with those other cultural 
and semi-cultural activities which thrive in most villages. Lectures, concerts and 
art exhibitions have always had some part in village life and may well be developed 
and made more use of. Secondly, there are great difficulties about staffing. There 
can be no question of resident Wardens, or even of permanent whole-time teachers 
in a single place, but itinerant teachers may be provided, and something might be 
done by association with the Extra-Mural Departments of universities. ‘The 
teachers must be well chosen, and they must not be overworked. How well this 
can be done may be seen in the Cambridgeshire Village Colleges which are 
maintained by the educational authorities and have already shown how great a 
success can be found in rural areas. 

A totally different set of problems are raised by the vast urban and suburban 
areas of Greater London. Here the speculative builder has within the space of a 
few years covered wide tracts of what used to be countryside. He has, naturally 
enough, not thought of making provision for intellectual or spiritual needs. He 
has built nothing more recreative than cinemas. There are no theatres, no picture 
galleries, no concert halls; there are even few places where a large assembly can 
gather for amateur theatricals or music. In comparison with old-established 
towns of the north or midlands or even with the stricken areas of South Wales 
these areas of Greater London are pitifully supplied with anything to supply Adult 
Education. The chief attempt to meet their needs has been through the Com- 
munity Centres. In origin and intention these were not primarily educational. 
They grew out of the Physical Training and Recreation Act of 1937 which made 
grants available for many useful purposes connected with health and physical 
fitness. Fortunately they have provided a rallying point for other activities such as 
music and drama, and it seems possible that they might be used for even more 
obviously educational purposes such as lectures and classes. There is much to be 
said for combining these different activities in a single centre, where one enthusi- 
asm may lead to another. But it would be idle to pretend that at present the 
Community Centres are really educational or that the needs of these areas are 
adequately met in any way. _ ` 

So far we have considered types of Adult Education in which the different 
educational needs of a district are dealt with by a single institution or centre. 
Different from any of them is the highly successful attempt to bring music to the 
country through Rural Music Schools. The first of these started in 1929 with forty 
students, a Director and five teachers. It has now nearly 700 students, a full-time 
secretary, and seventeen part-time teachers, as well as the Director and Assistant- 
Director. In addition to the original Music School in Hertfordshire there are five 
others in Bedfordshire, East Sussex, Hampshire, Norfolk and Wiltshire. The aim 
is to provide teaching in the practice and theory of music and to group teachers 
together as a team under some musician specially qualified to instruct them, The 
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Music School serves a county, and this makes organization easy. What can be 
done may be seen from Hertfordshire, where the education authority spends £700 
on musical education in a year in addition to providing teaching in schools and 
evening institutes. There is a County Music Committee with representatives from . 
‘various bodies, and this is used to administer a grant from the Local Educational 
Authority, to survey the musical needs of the county and to give advice. In 
: consequence the Music Scheols now perform many useful functions. They 
provide advice for school-teachers, training courses for elementary school teachers, 
festivals, music in Women’s Land Army Hostels, help for Youth Clubs, profes- 
sional concerts for children, tutors for the Army Education Department, the 
W.E.A. and the local Women’s Institutes. Though they are built on a county 
basis, the Rural Music Schools have a central.organization which is closely 
` concerned with other national organizations and is able to put the lessons learned 
by one county at the disposal of another. 

Quite different from anything we have yet considered are certain movements 
which have arisen directly from the war. They are not perhaps on the same 
educational level as these more mature institutions, but they are interesting and 
have distinct possibilities. They are financed directly by the Treasury and con- 
trolled, more or less, from Whitehall. They are therefore examples of a centralized 
experiment in Adult Education which is new to us. The first is the Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts, familiarly known as C.E.M.A. It started as 
a private committee with a grant from the Pilgrim Trust, but now it is entirely 
financed by the Treasury, which for the year 1942-43 made it a grant of £100,000. 
It is not directly an educational movement. Its first purpose is to keep the arts 
alive in war-time by providing concerts, plays and exhibitions of pictures. It has 
done a great work by spreading the arts to places where before their appearance 
was rare and haphazard, by providing a useful living for artists who would other- 
¿wise have been ruined, by making use of the opportunities created by war for 
' producing new works of art. For the first time a British Government has financed 
art and music on a considerable scale, and the precedent is full of possibilities. Of 
course C.E.M.A. caters for a general public and pays attention to all kinds of 
need, not all its performances appeal to the highly educated, and the more critical 
might complain that it sometimes takes too low a view of the public taste. But the 

_important thing is that in music and in pictures, if not always in the drama, it, 
both caters for a need that exists and helps to create it where it does not exist. 
In its own educational sphere it does a work of the highest value. No one can say 
whether it will continue after the war. But something will be lost if it does not. 
Though it is the creation of an emergency, it has proved its worth, and if the fine 
arts are ever to have state support in Great Britain, G.E.M.A. will provide a 
most useful basis for operations. 

Even more in the public eye and more open to one-sided criticism is the Army 
Bureau of Current Affairs, familiar to’ all ranks as A.B.C.A. It is-ultimately 
directed by. the War Office which issues a weekly pamphlet for its use and insists ` 
on it being maintained in all units. The essence of the scheme is that men and 
women in the services shall be required, within working hours, to discuss current 
affairs, and its object is to prevent them from losing interest in national and civil 
matters in the narrow round of their present duties. The pamphlets are admirably 
written and presented and provide excellent subjects for discussion, but discus- ` 
‘sions need not be confined to them or directed by them and often are not, An 
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officer is usually in charge of an A.B.C.A. meeting, but if he carries out his duties 
` properly, he will act more as a chairman than as an instructor. His job is to get 
“others to talk and to see that the discussior. does not stray too far from the subject 
or fall too much into the hands of one or two persons. Naturally everything 
depends on the directing officer. In some units discussions are free and lively; in 
_ others they are too formal to be either useful or enjoyable. None the less there is a 
great idea behind A.B.C.A., and in practice the troops seem to enjoy it more 
often than not. f i 

A.B.C.A. does not claim to be at high educational level, and no doubt much 
that takes place in it is not educational at all. But if we are to maintain an army 
after the war, something of the kind will be even more necessary than now. Nor 
is it idle to hope that interests aroused in this way will be kept alive in civilian 
life and that discussion groups may be maintained in some form after demoboli- 
zation. At present A.B.C.A. labours under many difficulties. It is directed from 
the War Office, and the War Office sornetimes blunders, as in the notorious case 
when it published a pamphlet on the Beveridge Report and then withdrew it 
from circulation. If it thought the matter unfit for discussion, it should never have 
published a number on it, and in any case the official publicity given to the. Report 
meant that the troops would inevitably discuss it, whether the War Office en- 
couraged them to do so or not. Nor is it easy for a Government Department to 
find topics which are both current and uncontroversial. The men are entitled to 
their opinions and to discuss them, but there will be cases where what interests 
them most may be thought unsuitable if not undesirable. There are practical 
difficulties too. An army training for war is not always able to arrange good times 
for educational discussions. There is a shortage of adequate instructors. A good 
Company or Platoon officer is not necessarily a good chairman and promoter of 
free talk. There is a great shortage of books, but this may be remedied by the 
establishment of service libraries and more extensive use of public libraries. 
A.B.C.A. has grown up quickly in an emergency. It undoubtedly does good work 
and, considering the times and conditions in which it has to take place, and much 
of the human material with which it has to deal, it deserves praise for its success 
rather than blame for its inevitable shortcomings. 

This rapid survey of new movements in Adult Education shows that in a 
characteristically English way there is no single principle of growth and that 
different needs have been met in different ways. What may look a little chaotic is 
not necessarily so in the complex plan of modern life, and any attempt to simplify 
the system might produce more harm than good. None the less, there seem to be 
a few matters of general interest which concern most branches of Adult Education 
and should be brought into any discussion of it. 

A primary problem is the relation between voluntary effort and help from the 
Government. In practice nearly all the new movements have been initiated by 
enthusiastic volunteers and financed from private generosity. As they have 
proved their value, the state or the Local Authority has come in with financial 
assistance, and in some cases, as in that of C.E.M.A., the Treasury has shouldered 
the whole burden of expense. If the state were to take over all branches of Adult 
Education in this way, something valuable would be lost in personal support and 
individual enterprise, and more important, no central official body is likely to 
have such a grasp of local conditions and special needs as belongs to independent 
pioneers. Yet there seems no good reason why the state should not co-operate 
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with individual enterprise. A possible solution is for the state to finance Adult 
Education in the same way that it does the universities. It might set up a central 
board on the lines of the Universities Grants Committee which would survey 
needs and get the Treasury to pay for them provided that it was itself satisfied that 
the money was spent properly. In this way local independence and initiative 
would be preserved, and the various bodies would follow their own ideas in 
comparative liberty. If Adult Education is to develop, it will certainly need help, 
from the state, and such a method as this would be better either than subordinating 
all local bodies to some office in London or leaving them entirely to the mercies 
of the Local Education Authorities. For admirable as these bodies are, they are 
not all equally wealthy, afd any body under them would depend for its usefulness 
on the extent of their financial resources. 

A second problem is that of housing. The conditions in which adults meet for 
education are.of the greatest importance. The character of the setting influences 
the quality of the work done. For many years the Board of Education has from 
time to time issued booklets of suggestions on the design and planning of school 
buildings. These represent the fruits of the latest experience and should be of value 
in planning to house Adult Education. It seems necessary to plan for three different 
kinds. First is the Institute devoted entirely to this single aim. It must be well and . 
centrally situated; it must be a good -building, well designed and arranged and 
decorated, properly furnished and properly equipped with sanitation. The 
second is the building used for another purpose, and here the problem is to make 
the best of what already exists and may not be ideally suited to an educational 
purpose of this kind. For instance when Adult Education is conducted in a village 
school, the desks will be too small for adults, and other desks will have to be pro- 
vided. Third is the use of hired premises where the best use must be made of . 
something that was probably not intended for an educational purpose and is not 
ideally suited to it. Above all, in new housing areas provision must be made from 
the start for Adult Education just as much as for junior education, and for this 
purpose there should be close co-operation between education authorities and 
those responsible for housing schemes. 

A third problem is that of staff. On this, more than on anything else, the success 
of Adult Education depends. More teachers will of course be needed if educational 
services are extended, and they will need a greater variety of qualifications and 
experience than at present. They will need not only intellectual and educational 
qualities but some experience of practical life if they are to understand their 
pupils’ problems and know what Adult Education means to those who have 
already some experience of working for a livelihood. To find the required number 
of good teachers will not be easy, but something might be done if teachers ina _ 
branch of junior education could be ‘seconded’ for adult education without loss 
of status or of salary. A variation in their work might well be appreciated by the 
teachers themselves and give them a wider range of experience which would be of 
benefit to them in the long run and even help them when they return to their 
normal duties. Most important is the type of person chosen to be Warden or 
Principal of an Institute whether residential or not. On him, more than on anyone 
else, depend the whole character and success of the undertaking. He must be 
able to find and keep good teachers and he must inspire them, no less than his 
students, with his own ideals. He must see that his students are properly cared for 
and be able to help them in their difficulties not only when they are under his 
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tutelage but afterwards when they have gone back to work but still wish to keep 
in some kind of touch with their institutions. The type exists, and the success of 
some Institutes has been largely due to the work and inspiring example of a 
single man. . 

It would be idle to claim that Adult Education touches a large part of the 
British public, or that it makes any great appeal to them. Perhaps this is partly 
due to a feeling that in the long run the uneducated man does as well as the 
educated and that education is a luxury to be enjoyed by those who wish to have 
it but not necessary for others. This feeling is hardly justified by facts. The 
increasing mechanization of modern life demands experts and trained meñ. Few 
will learn all that they need at school or even through apprenticeship in a factory. 
Adult Education should be able to meet this need, and should not be ashamed of 
advertising its own virtues. More serious than this is the undoubted fact that in 
the past the British public has been insufficiently conscious of its own place in the 
world and of the dangers and problems which surround it. There are indications 
that this blindness is diminishing, and it is to be hoped that the start made, in no 
matter how humble a way, by such an institution as A.B.C.A. will create a 
desire for knowledge on current affairs which it will be the business of Adult 
Education to supply. 


THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
MONETARY PLANS 


By BARRETT WHALE 


HE feature of the two plans dealing with international monetary relations 
J ter the war — the British ‘Proposals for an International Clearing Union’ 

and the American ‘Proposal for a United and Associated Nations Stabiliza- 
tion Fund’ — which has most attracted the attention of the public has been the 
proposal to introduce a new international monetary unit — the ‘bancor’ or’ the 
‘unitas’. The idea that a new form of money is to be created probably carries 
with it the impression that more revolutionary innovations are proposed than a 
detailed examination of the schemes shows to be the case. 

It may be well to begin by reminding ourselves that the first choice before us 
in this department of international relations is that between, on the one hand, the 
inherited system in which trade consists of a number of independent, individual 
purchase and sale transactions, international specialization and the balancing of 
international accounts being regulated by the price system, and, on the other 
hand, a further development of the system of planned barter, which had already 
grown to considerable dimensions on the Continent before the war. 

The latter system was in its origins, of course, largely the result of necessity; 
certain countries found themselves in such difficulties with their balances of’ 
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payments that they could only allow imports beyond the barest necessaries against 
the direct assurance that their exports would be taken in exchange. Hence they 
resorted to bilateral trade and payments agreements, and competitor countries 
often felt themselves obliged to follow suit. But it must be recognized that this 
system has certain more positive attractions from the point of view of insulating a 
particular country from the effect of world trade movements and allowing the 
national government a freer hand in pursuing such objectives as ‘full employment’. 
(A tendency of thought in the direction of relying less on general monetary con- 
trols, such as the rate of interest, and more on the detailed planning of the use of 
real resources as the means of ensuring continuity in the working of the economic 
system accentuates the advantages of a ‘planned’ foreign trade.) On the other 
side this system has certain grave disadvantages. In the first place, on the strictly 
economic plane, there is the unquestionable fact that bilateralism, even when 
supplemented to permit three-cornered or more complicated arrangements, must 
result in a much more limited and less flexible division of labour between countries 
than the practice of buying and selling in the best market: the text-book limitations 
of barter apply as much to international as to domestic trade. But far more 
‘serious are its political disadvantages. It brings governments more directly into 
economic rivalry; it facilitates ‘the exploitation of economically dependent 
countries; and above all it enhances the economic significance of political frontiers 
and colonial connexions. f 

It is doubtless these political considerations that have inclined an important 
body of liberal opinion in America to favour the former alternative — the multi- 
lateralism in trade which results from a system of uniform markets; and the same 
ideas would appear to have inspired the paragraphs of the Atlantic Charter 
relating to equal access to raw materials and the avoidance of trade discrimination. 
The reports which we are now considering do not deal with the question of 
commercial policy as a whole; that is to be the subject of a later instalment of the 
programme — which will have to deal with the question of how the U.S.S.R. and 
any other collectivist economies are to be fitted into the scheme. But their pro- 
posals are clearly based on the assumption that the balancing of the trade of each v 
country will not be the result of the authoritarian decision of its government, and 
the American document is explicit in repudiating the use of foreign exchange 
controls to interfere with the freedom of trade in general and the resort to ‘bilateral - 
exchange clearing arrangements, multiple currency devices and discriminatory 
foreign exchange practices’ in particular. On the other hand, the control (by 
national authorities) of international capital movements is to be allowed in both 
schemes; and whilst it is the intention that the real flow of ‘productive’ capital 
shall be encouraged rather than impeded, provisions are included for strengthening 
control over those transfers which represent mere shifts from one form of liquidity 
to another. l 

Apart from this control of capital movements — itself the continuance of pre- 
war tendencies — the choice made in both of the reports on this first main issue 
is in favour of the more traditional system, But this does not mean that they 
favour a negative laissez-faire policy in relation to trade movements. The position 
adopted is rather that a common level of sustained prosperity should be sought 
internationally. To this end the English and American experts promise further 
proposals for international action relating particularly to investment and the 
stabilizaticn of raw material prices. Morcover the main features of the present 
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- proposals, outlined below, may have the effect of strengthening the forces making 

` for expansion relatively to those making for contraction in the individual countries, 

and thus raise the level of prosperity in the world as a whole. This is certainly the 
express purpose of the British proposals. 


FIXED OR VARIABLE EXCHANGE RATES | 

Given the choice on this first issue, the next question which arises logically is 
whether the appropriate price relations, that is the relationships between national 
cost and income structures necessary to maintain equilibrium in each country’s 
international accounts, should be achieved through adjustments in prices and 
incomes in each country, exchange rates remaining fixed, or through adjustments 
in the exchange rates. This is the choice generally expressed as that between 
adherence to an international standard and a system of ‘free’ currencies. Here 
the reports, again in agreement, advocate a middle course. Exchange parities 

Z should be fixed, but those parities should be variable under international control 
exercised by the governing board of the agencies which it is proposed to establish. 

This compromise solution will generally be considered sensible and is to a 
large extent inevitable. In the light of the experience of recent years it would 
hardly be possible to establish confidence in the immutability of exchange rates, 
and one may as well reserve, therefore, the right to alter them in appropriate 
circumstances. On the other hand experience has shown that exchange rates 
cannot be left to fluctuate freely, and since the Tripartite Agreement was signed 
in 1936 it has been recognized that major adjustments should be preceded by 
international consultation. It is only a step further to require formal international 
sanction for any change in rates. 

The proposed arrangements will clearly give less flexibility than existed under 
the looser understanding established by the Tripartite Agreement; there will be 
definite parities at any moment, and these will only be alterable by a formal 
procedure which must take time. It is not altogether clear what conditions would 
be held to justify a change of parities. The American report states: ‘The guiding 
principle in the fixing of such rates shall be stability in exchange relationships. 
Change in these rates shall be considered only when essential to correction of a 
fundamental disequilibrium and be permitted only with the approval of four- 
fifths of member votes.’ This obviously covers the case of a long-run change in a 
country’s competitive position. It is not so certain that a change in a country’s > 
balance of payments due to cyclical causes would be an acceptable ground for 
exchange rate revision, still less one due to divergent cyclical policies. The British 
plan allows a reduction of not more than 5 per cent in the exchange value of 
currency by unilateral action in one case (when the country’s indebtedness to the 
Clearing Union has averaged more than one quarter of its quota for two years, 
and this right has not been used previously). The grounds on which in other cases 
the Governing Board may give its consent to a change are not laid down; pre- 
sumably it is intended to leave the experts to work out the solution of these 
problems as they arise. 

It is also uncertain how far the rates will be allowed to vary from day to day 
around the given parities. The-American plan provides that exchange rates may 
be allowed to fluctuate within a specified range; and the further provision that 
the Fund is to charge not less than } per cent on all exchange transactions may 
give a further indication zs to the spread to be allowed normally. 
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SHORT TERM CREDITS 

We can now come to the most distinctive features of the two plans, which are 
concerned with the settlement of international payments at the given exchange 
rates. More exactly they are concerned with the provision of short-term loans 
to cover temporary balance of payments deficits. 

The need for such loans may arise in several ways. Certain day to day differences 
between inward and outward payments are bound to occur accidentally; or rather 
one might say that it would be an accident if an exact balance were achieved all 
the time. With a large number of payments each way, the differences due to the 
random incidence of payments should usually be small, but this may not be so ifa 
few relatively large payments occur, or if the trade-on one side is seasonal. More 
serious is the deficit which may arise when there is an adverse change in a country’s 
position which calls for adjustments which cannot be carried out immediately. 
Finally there is the case in which trade is expanding more rapidly in one country 
than in the rest of the world; the result is an adverse turn in its trade balance, 
mainly due to increasing imports, which will continue until either business 
activity is restrained in this one country or the other countries are drawn fully 
into the movement and expand their imports. In the hey-day of the gold standard 
these ‘equilibrating’ loans were largely provided by private enterprise, seeking to 
profit from differences in interest rates or speculating on a movement of exchange 
rates within the limits allowed by the specie points. But loans from this source 
depend upon confidence, and if they are lacking or insufficient, the deficit can 
only be covered by parting with gold or exchange reserves — and in the post-war 
world many countries may be short of both these forms of international assets. 


THE BRITISH PLAN FOR AN INTERNATIONAL CLEARING 
UNION. 

The British plan is the bolder and more original in dealing with this problem. 
Countries participating in the scheme are to be given certain overdraft rights with 
the Clearing Union, in effect an international bank, for the purpose of settling 
balances owing to other countries. These overdrafts are to be in terms of the new 
monetary unit, bancor; and the result of their use will be to create bancor credits 
with the Union in favour of the payee country or its central monetary institution. 
(In both the British and American schemes it is with the central bank, Treasury . 
or other central monetary authority that the new international agency is to deal.) 
Member countries must accept payment in the form of bancor credits. These 
credits may be absorbed, of course, in cancelling bancor indebtedness; apart 
from this the credits can only be held until there is occasion to use them in making 
payments to other countries. They are not to be convertible into gold. At any 
time the bancor is to have a definite gold value, but this can be varied by the 
Governing Board. 

The idea underlying the plan is to create a new form of liquidity or money as a 
means of providing loans, the amount of the money being flexible in correspond- 
ence with the need for the loans. Any holder of money or unexercised purchasing 
power is in effect lending to the rest of the community, and a bank which can 
secure that its liabilities will be treated as money is able to pass on this loan to its 
borrowers. It may be said accordingly that this plan merely extends domestic 

/ banking practices to the international field. It may also be said that this is not 
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entirely new, because in the past sterling bills and London bank balances have 
been widely accepted as a close substitute for money, with the result not merely 
that England was able to make payments on its own account with I.0.U.s, 
but also that English bankers could make. loans to other countries by merely 
giving a credit. But the successful operation of this system depended on the 
maintenance of a high level of confidence — confidence of the outside world in 
British bankers and the British monetary system, confidence of the British bankers . 
in the behaviour of foreign debtors and their governments. The present plan 

Z seeks, not to replace, but to supplement such private credit by a system of credit 
between official agencies under international control. And because the claim in 
-the form of a bancor credit can be regarded as a completely liquid asset, no 

_interest will be required by the lender. 

It will be seen that the bancor credits will come into existence to the extent that 
countries find it necessary to exercise their rights of borrowing from the Union. 
The extent of these borrowing rights is limited in the first place by assigning to 
each member country a quota which is based on the volume of its foreign trade 
on the average of previous years. But there are also provisions designed to restrict 
the volume of debts and credits within these limits. There is to be a charge of 
I per cent per annum on the excess of a country’s average balance, whether debit or 

. credit, over one-quarter of its quota, and .a further charge of 1 per cent on the 
excess over one-half of its quota. Furthermore a country may not increase its debit 
balance by more than one-quarter of its quota in any one year without the per- 
mission of the Governing Board; and the Board may begin to make conditions 
and urge remedies (including devaluation) when a country’s debit balance has 
reached one-half of its. quota. These powers of intervention become more drastic 
when the debit balance has averaged three-quarters of:the quota for a year, and 
include the power of expulsion if remedial measures are not taken within two 
years. The Board may also make representations to a country whose credit balance 
exceeds three-quarters of its quota on the average of a year. Finally the Board is 
to have the power of reducing quotas all round, with the right to raise them again 
towards the original level. 

‘Bancor credits may also originate in another way, through the sale of gold to 
the Clearing Union. The Union is to be obliged to purchase gold for bancor 
credits at its official price. It is not quite clear whether credit balances arising 

v directly from gold sales are to be subject to the tax on credit balances men- 
tioned above: on a strict reading it would seem that they are to be. As has been 
said, the Unionis to be under no obligation to pay out gold, but it is to be able to 
require member countries to accept gold pro rata-in repayment of excessive ` 

¥ balances. Depreciation of the. bancor in terms of gold will be precluded by the rule’ 
that member countries are not to’ buy gold at a higher price than is equivalent to 
the official bancor price. : 

It is suggested that accounts might be opidi — in some cases with overdraft 
rights — for certain new international organs as well as for the ordinary state | 
members, and further that the power to withdraw credit facilities from a country 
and confiscate its existing balance might be a new weapon of international 
control. Í 

Each member country is to be represented on the Govetsine Board, the larger 
countries individually, the smaller countries through groups. Hi is proposed that 
voting rights should be proportional to the quotas. l 
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“THE AMERICAN PLAN FOR A STABILIZATION FUND 

The foregoing summarizes the main features of the British plan for organizing 7 
international short-term Jending. The American plan has many similarities, but 
also important differences in its proposals for dealing with this problem. - 

The American plan has its new monetary unit, the unitas, in which the accounts 
of the Stabilization Fund are to be kept. This unit is to have a fixed gold value 
(in contrast to the bancor), equivalent to ten dollars of the present gold value. 
The adoption of this unit signifies no more than the use of Swiss gold francs as the 
unit in which the accounts of the Bank of International Settlements are kept. 
The new name and the dropping of a nought from the figures are minor matters 
of convenience, and the accounts might as well be kept in dollars valorized at the 
present gold value. A further difference, of even greater importance, is the fact 
that unitas accounts are only to be opened against the deposit of gold, into which 
they’ are to be freely convertible, and by which they are to be covered to 100% 
per cent. 

This ‘gold certificate’. character of the unitas credit balances ehde the / 
possibility which is the essence of the bancor scheme, namely that the provision of a 
new form of liquidity shall be the means of making loans., Consequently the 
Fund has to be provided, as its name implies, with a fund of loanable resources 
before it can begin to operate. For this purpose each participating country has to 
contribute its quota made up of gold, its own money and the securities of its own 
government. Fifty per cent of the quota is to be paid. up initially, 12.5 per cent in. 
gold, 12.5 per cent. in the subscriber’s money and 25 per cent in securities, but. 
the proportions payable i in gold may be reduced. to 7.5 per cent (for countries 
whose gold stock is less than $300 mn.) or 5 per cent (for countries with less than 
$100 mn. in gold), the balance being made up in the subscriber’s own money. 
The remaining 50 per cent may “be called up by the Directors of the Fund (ón a 
4/5 vote) at any time and may be made payable in any proportions provided ~ 
that the proportions payable. in gold shall not be higher than in the original 
payment. The quota for each country is'to be determined by a formula giving 

‘ weight to the relevant factors, ‘e.g: a country” s holding ofgold and foreign exchange, 
the magnitude of the fluctuations in its balance of payments, and its national 
income’. The aggregate of the quotas is to be at least $5,000,000,000. In addition 
to the resources obtained thus by subscription, the Fund is to have wide rights of 
borrowing currencies and exchanging one for another. Each member country is 
to agree to offer the Fund ‘all. foreign exchange and gold it acquires in excess of 
the amount it possessed immediately after j joining the Fund’ in exchange for its 
own currency or any other currency it requires. 

Borrowing from the Fund is to take the form-of the borrowing country giving” ` 
the Fund its own currency in exchange for the currency it requires. This borrow- 
ing, or exchange of currencies through the Fund, is limited in several ways. The 

“precise effect of some of the relevant paragraphs is not entirely clear, but the main 

. points appear to be these: The exchange is normally to be effected only to enable’ 

a country to meet an adverse ~balance on current account; but in exceptional 
circumstances by a 4/5 vote the Fund may permit an exchange for the purpose of 
meeting capital transfers. One per cent interest is to be paid and-security may be 

-required in respèct of the excess of the Fund’s holding of the money of a particular 
country over that country’s quota. In the first year the Fund’s holding is in fact 
to be limited to the quota in each case, but in the second year the limit is raised to 
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150 per cent of the quota and thereafter to 200 per cent. (Presumably the money 
paid in by way of subscription is to be included here.) These limits can be waived 
by a 4/5 vote of the Board on the grounds that the situation is due to purely 
temporary causes or that approved remedial measures are being taken. ' On the 
other hand if the Fund’s holding of a particular currency falls below 15 per cent 
of the country’s. quota after the Board has disposed of the country’s gold and 
security subscription in the purchase of that currency, representations may be 
made with a view to increasing the country’s foreign payments. 
It must be considered a disadvantage of the American scheme as compared 
_ with the British that the resources have to be acquired before they can be lent. 
` So far as the subscriptions are concerned, difficulty can only be experienced in 
providing the necessary gold. Though concessions are made to countries with 
small gold holdings in the proportion of their quota to be subscribed in gold, 
some may have to borrow to find even this amount. But the resources obtained 
from the subscriptions may not suffice to meet the requirements in particular 
currencies, and the Fund may then have tc resort to borrowing this currency, at 
any rate until the situation can be modified; or it might have to fall back on a 
provision of the plan which allows scarce currencies to be rationed. This situation 
might arise if one country, say the United States, should have a large surplus in 
relation to the rest of the world. In the British schenie the creditor country would 
take payment in bancor credits — claims on the rest of the world — and this 
surely provides an easier solution of the immediate problem. 

There has been a good deal of discussion of the different bases adopted by the 
two plans for the fixing of quotas. It may be pointed out that this difference is 
connected with the difference in the character of the schemes as a whole. In the 
American plan, which depends on subscriptions in the first instance, taking 
account of gold holdings in fixing the quota is a way of getting countries with | 
` large gold holdings to make a larger contribution to the common stock. But.the - 

fixing of quotas also affects representation on the governing body, although this 

is not in the American scheme, to be strictly proportional to the quotas. 
« A special feature of the American plan is a rather elaborate scheme for dealing ` 

with the abnormal foreign balances which have accumulated during the war, e.g. 

‘in British special accounts. This matter is referred to more briefly in the British 

plan. . 


VITHE CONNEXION WITH GOLD 

In discussions of these plans the question is often raised of how far they mean 
that we shall still be ‘tied to gold’. The question usually springs from an exag- 
gerated idea of the part played by gold in promoting the difficulties of the late 
twenties. In any case it can only be answered by considering separately the 
several aspects of the connexion that has existed between gold and monetary 
systems. 

(a) In the view of economists the main feature of the gold sendard has consisted 
in something which has not necessarily anything to do with gold as such. It has 
been the fact that a common link with gold has resulted in fixed exchange rates 
between currencies — a result which could have been achieved by a link with any 
other commodity, or in-a more direct manner withcut the mediation of any com- 
modity at all. Sufficient has been said above as to the way in which the piang 
deal with the choiċe between rigidity and fiexibility in exchange rates. ` 
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(b) It is sometimes considered an important feature of the gold tandad that, 
in the ‘absence of revaluations, money values are gold values. Money has a 
constant value in gold which may limit the variations in its value against other 
commodities; gold is said to be the standard of value. The British plan dispenses / 
`~ pretty completely with gold as the standard of value, for not only may the relation 
of the national currencies to gold be changed as an incidental effect of changes in 
exchange rates, but the gold value of the bancor may also be altered. In the 
American plan on the other hand gold is retained as the standard of value for Y 
certain international purposes at least. The unitas is to have a permanent gold 
value; and in the event of an adjustment being made in the gold value of a par- 
ticular currency, transfers of that currency are to be made between the Fund and 
the national-authority to neutralize the effect on the gold value of.the Fund’s 
holdings. Of course the value of gold itself in terms of commodities may be 
affected by monetary policy; but that is nothing new. - 

(c) The supply of monetary gold in a country used to have considerable influence 
on the supply of money, especially of certain kinds of money such as coins and 
bank notes, in that country. The tendency has been for many ‘years to weaken 
_ this connexion, and this tendency is likely to continue. But the plans under 
~ consideration make no change one way or the other in this respect. 

(d) Gold has played an important part as international money, as a means of 
settling debts between countries and as a store of ‘liquidity’ for international 
purposes. It has retained its importance in this role whilst its influence in the 
internal monetary systems has diminished and notwithstanding the abandonment “ 
of a fixed connexion between most currencies and gold in the thirties. It will still 
have this role under the plans, but it will be supplemented by the new credit ` 
arrangements which are intended to reduce the necessity for gold payments. 

(e) The gold standard has meant an unlimited market for the output of the 
gold mines at a fixed price. . This has clearly been an advantage to the mining 
industry. From a wider point of view this arrangement has had the disadvantage 
that it has at times encouraged the production of gold on a scale which has been 
excessive, even if it is allowed that a certain supply of new gold for monetary 
purposes was necessary. On the other hand in times of depression the fact that 
our industry at least has had a guaranteed price for an unlimited quantity of 
output at a time of falling costs has helped to keep up the volume of effective 
demand; and in addition the new gold output has been a useful means of obtaining 
dollars at a time when the United States balance of payments was unduly favour- 
able. Both plans make. provision for the absorption of gold supplies, the American v 
at a permanently fixed price in unitas— which presumably means that the 
average price in national currencies will also be fairly constant —- the British at 
a price fixed in bancor at any time but subject to the possibility of variation. 


INFLUENCE ON WORLD TRADE 

A more important question is that touched on earlier of how far the credit 
provided through the Union or the Fund may be expected to promote the influ- 
ences making for expansion in effective demand, or mitigate those making for 
contraction. 

The British plan advances this more explicitly as its object. “The Plan aims at 
the substitution of an expansionist, in place of a contractionist, pressure on world 
` trade.’ This is to be achieved by obviating gold movements — perhaps one might 
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add also by averting the necessity of high interest rates as a means of attracting 

short term loans. ‘For the accumulation of a credit balance with the Clearing 

. Union would resemble the importation of gold in signifying that the country 
holding it is abstaining voluntarily from the immediate use of purchasing 
power. But it would not involve, as would the importation of gold, the with- 
drawal of this purchasing powerfrom circulation or the exercise of a deflationary 
and contractionist pressure on the whole world, including i in the end the creditor 
country itself.’ 

The transfer of gold abroad may effect the internal monetary system in two 
ways. There is usually a pro tanto curtailment of the supply of money through the 
surrender of money to obtain gold, and there may be a further, in the end larger 
contraction through the effects of the loss of reserves on credit policy. Now short- 
term foreign loans to obviate gold movements are mainly important as a protection 
of reserves. They do not as a rule avoid the first effect; money is withdrawn from 
active circulation in the purchase of exchange from the banks, and even if it 
is issued again, it does not usually have the same effect in maintaining income and 
employment — it is held as a title or used in the exchange of titles. And so far as 
the protection of reserves is concerned, foreign loans provided by private sources 
are as good as those provided by the new machinery proposed in the plans. Indeed, 
borrowing through the Union or Fund, as the case may be, is more likely to be 
accompanied by restrictive-action than private borrowing, because of the limits 
prescribed for indebtedness under the plans and of the various pressures which are 

` to be brought to bear as this indebtedness rises. From the side of the debtor 
country, therefore, the new form of official lending would appear to fall somewhere 
between private lending and gold movements in its influence on internal policy. 
From the creditor side, it is true that giving credit under the bancor scheme would 
mean a greater gain in liquidity than could be obtained through piivate lending, 
and further both the American and the British schemes have provisions for 

_ applying some pressure to the creditor countries. But gold imports would also 
increase the liquidity of the creditor countries, and the whole argument of the 
British report -is that, in certain circumstances, the expansionist influence of 

- monetary conditions on this side is of little weight in comparison with the con- 
tractionist influence of monetary conditions on the other side. The main point 
in favour of the plans is that they provide additional credit facilities for the countries 
with deficits. ! 

But the exposition of the British plan seems to take rather an old-fashioned 
view in assigning so much importance to gold movements and changes in reserves 
in the determination of the volume of effective demand. These may indeed play 

an important part in tke deflationary process to which a country with an adverse 
foreign balance is subjected, but a more certain and.immediate deflationary | 
force is provided by the loss of demand itself by the fact that, in the absence of 
counteracting changes, the current expenditure on national output is less than 
the previous national income. The fall in the value of output, and hence in’ 
incomes, will doubtless be accompanied by changes in the flow of money — 
changes in the quantity of money through.payments to banks, and changes in the 
rate and channels of circulation. But these are concomitants rather than causes 
- of the fall in effective demand, and they will not as a rule be prevented by the 
foreign, loans which prevent the loss of reserves. 
The moral of this is that should a trade depression i in one important aney 
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result in a decline in its imports, and consequently in adverse trade balances and 
deflationary conditions for other countries, there is nothing in the new machinery 
to prevent the spread of the process ‘throughout the whole world, including in the 
end the creditor country itself’. What can be properly claimed for the plans i is, 
in the first place, that they may avert the aggravation of this process by delibérate 
deflationary action induced in some countries by the loss of reserves. “Beyond this 
it may also be claimed that they would give the individual national authorities 

` more elbow room for pursuing positive policies of expansion during periods of 
depression. If the prosecution of such policies results in an adverse turn in the 
trade balance of the more active countries, expansion will be so much the less 
there but correspondingly more elsewhere, and there need bé no reversal of the 
policy in consequence of the loss of international reserves until the additional 
facilities provided by the:new agencies have been exhausted; by then the trade 
balance may have rectified itself through the spread of the process of expansion. 
"This clearly is a matter of providing wider opportunities for intervention in the 
direction of expansion rather than of weakening automatic factors making for 
contraction. 


NOTE 


1 It might also be said that the facilities are to be very cheap; but the reports 
do not emphasize this point. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN 
AUSTRALIA 


By L. F. GIBLIN 


The following article is made up of: 


I. -A short account of the main features of the official organization for post-war 
’ reconstruction- planning, related to the conditions in which it has to work. 
II. An attempt to estimate public opinion and public interest in Australia on 
matters related to reconstruction. 
III. An attempt to report more informed Australian opinion on reconstruction 
policy for Australia. 

The first may be taken as objective and reasonably accurate within its limits 
of space. The second depends on very rough sampling and though without 
conscious bias may well be subject to considerable error. The third must of 

necessity be coloured to some extent by personal contacts and a personal outlook. 
The amount of published matter on the subject is small and unrepresentative. 


I. OFFICIAL’ ORGANIZATION 

FEDERATION, such as the Australian Commonwealth, is under special _ 
disabilities in carrying on war on the present scale and in planning the 
reverse process of a return to peace conditions. Before the war, Gommon- 
wealth functions, though important, were narrow in range. Except in the Customs 
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and Postal Departments they did not touch the ordinary activities of citizens, — 
which mostly came under State control. The Commonwealth then had little 
concern with internal trade and commerce, with factory production or agriculture, 
with labour and employment (except interstate industrial disputes), with educa- 
tion ‘and social provision (except for old age, invalid and war pensions). Under 
war conditions and the defence power in the Constitution it has had to operate 
largely in all these fields, but it of necessity had no officers experienced in these 
administrations. New departments had to be set up with improvised staffs and 
the difficulty became more acute with each new department. The corresponding 
State departments still had their normal duties to fulfil so that it was not practic- 
able to take them over entirely, though there was sporadic borrowing from some- 
times reluctant State governments. 

The difficulty was most acute, of course, with the higher officials. The normal 
number with good capacity and experience could not supply half the new demand. 
There was the same difficulty with ministerial heads. The supply of parliamentary 
‘representatives with good administrative experience had been seriously reduced 
in recent years; some of the ablest had dropped out of public life; aircraft accidents 
had taken serious toll; new diplomatic tasks and the call of the fighting services 
had further reduced the number. Meanwhile, the demand for Ministers to 
. administer departments had nearly doubled. Moreover the present Government, 
taking office after- many years in opposition, of necessity was short of members 
with previous experience. 

In these circumstances, reconstruction planning was under particular handicap. 
Its importance was generally recognized, but like everything else which-was not 
obviously to-day’s job, it was put off till to-morrow. No one had time to give 
serious thought to it; there was no obvious department to which the business 
could be assigned. An economic advisory committee attached to the Treasury 
called attention from time to time to matters of present policy which would affect 
reconstruction. ¿ 

New departments for war purposes were gradually set up in the face of acute 
-staffing difficulties, and at the beginning of 1941 a Department of Labour and 
National Service came into being. Its activities covered a very wide range and 
one section was devoted to reconstruction planning. A great deal of preparatory 
work was done with a small staff, but with a change of government and some 
uncertainty in political leadership, progress was slowed down. Moreover it was 
becoming: increasingly clear that reconstruction was much too big and too 
pervasive a business to be tacked on to the activities of a specialized executive 
department, itself over-taxed with ever-widening responsibilities. 

Accordingly, the Ministry of Post-War- Reconstruction was set up at the begin- 
ning of this year, taking over the reconstruction section from the Department of 
Labour. The Treasurer, Mr. Chifley, is the ministerial head — a fact which gives 
public assurance that the Government is not playing with the business. To be, 
director-general of reconstruction, Dr. H. C. Coombs was pulled out of rationing 
which he had directed very capably from its inception. (Dr. Coombs in peace- 


time had been on the economic staff of the Commonwealth Bank and had been ~ 


called to the Treasury on the outbreak of war.) A staff has been got together 
with the usual difficulty and the new Ministry is now getting into its stride. Its 
. programme, as announced by the Minister, is comprehensive and ambitious. 
The aims of the Atlantic Charter are boldly embraced. Its business is not only the 
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transition from a war to a peace economy but, equally, long-term planning for 
improved ‘social security’ and the advancement of living standards.’ The actual 
work is to frame a policy, to plan the method of carrying it out, and to see that 
the machinery is ready when the occasion calls. It is to work through other 
departments of the Commonwealth and through State and local governments. 

It is clear that two conditions will be necessary for effective working. One is 
_ that the Minister will know fully the mind of the Government on the many 
complicated issues that will arise; or more exactly, will know what that mind will 
be when it is brought to bear on the political issues involved. No one, it may bé - 
safely said, has this qualification more than Mr, Chifley. The other condition is 
full willingness to co-opérate-on the part of State and local governments. This. 
is a more doubtful matter to which further reference will be made below. 

The first duty of the department is to plan the immediate post-war measures — 
the re-establishment of the armed forces in civil life, the transfer of war industries 
and their personnel to peace-time activities, the disposal of war plant and the 
problems arising out of the termination of contracts. Added to these on the inter- 
national side is the planning of post-war relief. f 

The functions of the department, however, go much beyond the immediate post- 
war settlement. It has to work out policy and plans for: 

(a) the maintenance and expansion of employment and the national income, 

and the prevention of unemployment; f i 

(b) thé development and conservation of resources; 

(c) the prevention of want and raising of the standards of living; 

(d) international negotiations for social and economic reconstruction and 

advancement. — . ; 

Both for short-run and long-run policy it is proposed to make a good deal of use | 
of commissions which will inquire and report.on special subjects. These com- 
missions will not be permanent but while they are working will be an integral 
part of the department, which will supply an executive officer and a secretary 
and carry out any subsidiary investigation that may be required by the 
commission. ; 

Commissions for ‘rural reconstruction’ and for housing are now at work. Two 
others, for public works and for the planning of secondary industries, are being- 
constituted at the moment. The remedial side of prevention of want — corres- 
ponding to the scope of the Beveridge report — is handed over to another new | 
department — of Social Services—in co-operation with the Treasury. The 
general problem of post-war re-employment is being handled by a special section 
of the department: : 

The rural reconstruction commission — which was planned before the new 
department took shape — has made appreciable progress. It has a well-balanced 
personnel, strong in ability and experience, and may be expected to do very useful 
work both for the post-war settlement and for long-term agricultural policy. It 
has spent some weeks examining the problems of Western Australia — the State 
of greatest area — and is now at work on South Australia. 

The problems before it are many and difficult. The post-war export market 
may require serious changes in the use of land. There is the long-standing problem 
of making farm work more comparable in attractiveness, economically and socially, 
with that of the cities.. There is the question of land utilization both generally and 
in relation to the growth of towns; and there is always erosion, 
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The housing commission, like the others, is to plan and not to execute. In fact, X 
executive powers will be with the States and State instrumentalitiés and there will 
be a pretty problem of co-ordination. Rent-policy is another matter which will ` ` 
require clear and careful thought. =- 

_ For. secondary industries, the technical side of transfer to peace activities 
was early in the war referred to the Tariff Board and investigation has been slowly 
proceeding. It is possible that this will-continue with some speeding up, while the 
new commission will deal with the broader problems of industrial development 
and their connection with trade policy. 

It is obvious that the work of these commissions will involve expert economic 
inquiry on a number of questions. This will be supplied by or through the 
department. -A co-ordinated scheme of University research now in progress will 
make, it is hoped, substantial contributions. The main responsibility however 
will fall on the department which should be able to carry it, as it seems to be 
staffed chiefly by economists. 

In Australia however economists are a eedt tribe. Rarely are Hie, 
nourished by the pure milk of the word. Mostly they have been advisers to 
governments for many years — permanently or intermittently, publicly or 
privately. Governments do not love them but are.inclined to believe them - 
honest. Their attitude is hit off by a growl from a State Premier at the ‘Premiers’ 
Plan’ Conference of 1931 — ‘The economisis are like our wives; a perpetual plague 
. while they are with us, but we can’t do without them.’ They have generally 

developed an acute political sense. They are frequently more practical and 
realistic than the business man and have in fact been chosen as heads of some of 
the most acutely -practical war administrations, sich as price control, rationing 
and labour administration. They are resented of course~by sectional business 
interests. The word of complaint or abuse is ‘academic’; but in truth they are the 
least academic of God’s creatures. 

The success of a department of such wide aad ambitious scope will obviously 
depend ‘on good understanding and co-operation with other departments. With 
the geographical dispersion of Commonwealth administration between Canberra, 
Melbourne and Sydney, there is more than the usual difficulty in preserving | | 
‘harmony in policy. Nevertheless, Dr. Coombs has a reputation for keeping good 
contacts and there is at least a fair chance of building up a consistent and well- 
considered post-war policy over a very wide economic field. 

The prospects ofsuch a policy being adopted and carried out by the Government 
of the day are a different matter on which it would be out of place to speculate 
here. 

The question of State co-operation, however, is one needing and receiving 
immediate attention. In peace-time, Commonwealth constitutional powers, as 
noted above, are very limited. The defence power might be stretched in peace- 
time — it is not certain — far enough to cover the direct rehabilitation of men 
.discharged from the forces, but it would be very insufficient for carrying out a 
" systematic transition from war to peace and of course could not be used for any 
long-term economic policy. (Neither employment nor production in any form is 
normally in the federal ambit.) -An extension of Commonwealth powers has 
been generally regarded as necessary for many years before this war, but amend- 
ment of the Constitution by referendum is z tricky business and has been known to 
fail even when all parties were agreed on the necessity. The need for extended 
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powers after the war has been so sonally recognized that a convention repre- 

` senting both parties in the Commonwealth and in every State parliament 

, unanimously recommended the voluntary delegation by the States of very widely 

. extended powers. Nevertheless the Bill drawn up in accordance with this agree- 
ment has been amended out of recognition in its passage through the two Houses 
of four of the States, and it is generally agreed that no effective extension of powers. 
by this method is now possible. A referendum is unavoidable, and it would seem 
that both parties in the Commonwealth parliament could agree to a very sub- 
stantial extension of powers, which could be put to referendum with fair chance of 
success. However, a general election is impending, and agreement of that kind is 
politically very improbable until after the election.” 

Even with extended powers, good collaboration by the States would be necessary 
to put through successfully a comprehensive policy of reconstruction. So long as 
the Commonwealth has the essential powers, it can reasonably be hoped that the 
States will give effective co-operation. Without the necessary extension of powers, 
the wisest reconstruction policy is doomed to persistent frustration ‘and eventual 
failure, l , 

II. PUBLIC OPINION 

One would not expect much uniformity in public opinion with seven million. 
people sprawled over three million square miles. Moreover they are segregated 
into States with most of their interests centred on a State capital. In peace-time 
‘the Commonwealth government and parliament are Sunday matters; for the 
working week it is the State administration that counts. It may seem strange that 
forty years of federation have not brought about a greater community of feeling. 
The explanation is perhaps in the newspapers whose interest it is to magnify 
the State office. Each is on the doorstep of its own State government, and 

` business interests are concerned with State legislation and administration. It 
may be said broadly that there is no daily paper in Australia that consistently 
maintains an Australian outlook. They are all (with one possible exception) 
essentially ‘provincial’. Even the weeklies and monthlies (except the Sydney, 
Bulletin) find it hard to cross State boundaries. Radio broadcasting is doing some- 
thing to flatten the barriers but serious opinion and outlook over the air are, again, 
Sunday matters. 

War-time does something to bring people together. In the armed forces senti- 
ment tends to be broadly Australian, with State boundaries forgotten. The effects 
will probably last after the war more than they did after the last war. The civil - 
population however does not move far from its peace-time mentality. 

Of the State governments, three have been Labour for a considerable time and 
look like remaining so indefinitely. Two seem equally unlikely to change from 
some form of non-Labour government. ° The sixth, New South Wales, still seems 
subject to alternation of government in reasonable periods. There would appear 
to be room for considerable difference of outlook with such opposed political ideas. 

More broadly,- Australia may be said to be divided into three ‘parts: ‘East’, 
comprising New South Wales (or most of it) and Queensland; ‘South’, with 
Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania; and ‘West’ for Westérn ‘Australia, 
Economic and business connections are largely within the groups. There is some ` 
similarity of outlook, e.g. in saving and investment habits. The East is somewhat 
lighthearted, emotional and irresponsible, with. a core of cynicism in Sydney. 
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The South more level tempered and more consciously given to the. «pursuit of 
righteousness, not without Pharisaical manifestations. The West has something 
of all the attributes which the word connotes to ‘Eastern’ minds. Queensland, 

however, of younger blood, has an active interest in the future which sometimes 
separates it from the East and aligns it more with the West; and Tasmania, a 
little resentful of Victorian dominance, aspires at times to pioneering of the kind 
that does not-involve material resources. 

To sample this wide and diverse field, inquiries were made in all States eam 
people in a good position to assess general interest in reconstruction-matters arid 
capable of making a fair judgment. My correspondents were asked to give their 
impression of the amount of interest shown in the various aspects of reconstruction, 
listed in the table below, estimating it on a scale om o to 30 for ‘keen’ interest. 
About thirty reports were received, most of them representing more than one 
observer, and I am much in debt to these busy people who took time and care at 
short notice to answer my inquiries. 

The results appear ‘good’. "The questicns with one acenion were not pind 
ambiguous.. The scale of ‘interest’ seems to have been interpreted in much the 
same way. One observer, the bishop of a large country district, confessed to a 
difficulty in distinguishing between what people were interested in and what he 
-wanted them to be interested in, but from internal evidence it seems that this 
difficulty was generally overcome. 

There was naturally considerable difference between observers reporting from a - 
different experience. Rather surprisingly the averages of each State for each 
question were never in: violent contrast with one another. There were some 
exceptions, noted below, but the variations. were moderate enough to justify 
taking. the average of all States as a significant measure of general Australian 
interest in the matters specified. It happens that the average of all observers, the 
simple average of the States and the weighted average of the States give very 
_ Similar results. The table below uses the simple average of the State averages, 

which comes between the other two. 

In another column, for comparison, is given on the same scale an estimate of the 
interest shown in the daily press, measured roughly by the number of entries on 
each subject in a systematic collection of press-cuttings from the more important 
sauy papers in each State. 


“Interest shown by (a), people ‘generally throughout Australia and (b) daily papers in all 
States, in the specified aspects of post-war reconstruction estimated on a scalé in which ten is 
‘slight’, eo ‘active’ and thirty ‘keen’. 


(a (O) 
; People Papers 
(a). The political settlement, including Australian rela- ; 


tions with U.S., U.S.S.R., etc. 12 20 
(b) Machinery for keeping the peace, including Australian 
_ defences . 9 10 
_(c) Future of British Commonwealth ; 15 15 
(d) Australian constitutional changes , 2 go 
(e) Ideals of Atlantic Charter, particularly ‘social rae 
: security’ and long-range employment - 15 20 


(f) Sectional interests: factory, land, etc. ` . 2I 20 
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Be () W 
ot . ee People Papers 
_ (g) Domestic re-employment immediately after the war ~ 22 ` 30° 
. (h) Education, general or technical 16 10 
(j) International financial machinery pag ee 13 7 10 
(k) Trade policy Í 14 20° 
(t) Restoration of free enterprise and abolition of controls 22 20° 
(m) Prospects of socialistic development _ 24, 10 


Note: On (2) and (m) i inquiry is for positive interest, which Lemplics negative or 
antagonistic interest in the other. - i 


-The differences between ‘people’ and ‘papers’ are such as might have been 
expected. Actual measures for constitutional change have been debated in each 
State parliament, so it figures largely in the papers, even when popular interest ' 
is small, as it was in some States. The political settlement and trade policy were 
also likely to bulk larger in the papers. On the other hand, the papers represented 
are all for the established order of things and would give little encouragement to 
socialistic trends of opinion. 

There were generally only moderate.differences s between States, Constitutional 
questions were an exception, but that was an accident of the State political position. 
In trade policy and international finance, Sydney was apparently much less 
interested than other capitals. The general level of interests over all the specified 
subjects was remarkably uniform (about ‘18’) in most of the States but New 
South Wales again was well under the average. 

Opinion in the fighting services is important. The Army alone must include 
nearly half the men under forty. By the kindness of the Army Education Service _ 
reports have been received from commands in all States, the Northern Territory 
and New Guinea. They tell a story of some interest. 

When an army is not in battle, it offers good opportunities for talking and think- 
ing about things in general. Subjects are suggested and stimulus given by the . 
Education Service. One command notes a steady activity of 1000 talks a month, 
which would cover all the reconstruction topics. The seed fell sometimes on stony . 
ground in some or all commands. Trade policy generally raised no interest but 


in one command interest was active. Two commands succeeded in raising a keen . © 


interest in international financial machinery —a topic which left the civilian ` 
population uniformly cold. The variation of interest reported is so great that 
averages as in the table above would not tell a significant story, but a few 
generalizations can be made. A much keener interest was shown by civilians 
‘in the political settlement, foreign relations, machinery for keeping the peace and 
the Atlantic Charter. In these the educational service would supply the material 
which made interest possible. Rather remarkable was the interest reported in 
education — greater even than in the civilian reports — and particular in the 
prospects of adult education after the war. (‘When the devil was sick’ is probably | 
too cynical a comment.) Re-employment after the war naturally stirred a keener 
interest than with civilians. On the other hand, the Constitution,. trade policy - 
and particularly restoration of free enterprise were mostly but not always marked 
low., The last subject aroused discussion, but the great majority were out for 
changes which could be loosely described as ‘socialistic developments’. =~ 

A large boarding school with a strong tradition of interest in public affairs and 
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communal activities reports that no aspect of reconstruction has much touched 
the general imagination, with the possible exception of education. The.exception 
probably echoes a rather common pessimistic judgment that democracy is working 
so badly on the home front that there is no hope save in education on a much . 
broader basis, such as-this school has cultivated. 

A more critical summary of public opinion has been given by the editor of an 
important Sydney daily as the result of a very extensive correspondence, stimulated 
by articles on reconstruction in that paper. (See Daily Telegraph, 25 March, 1943. ) 
His conclusions on the narrowness of the interest in reconstruction matters are 

-not without confirmation from other parts of Australia, though the tendencies 
described are probably more marked in Svdney. There was general faith in the 
` possibilities of a better world, but this world did not extend much beyond the 
Empire and U.S.A. There was no recognition of the relatively-favoured position 
these countries had been in, and little sense of international moral responsibility. 
There was little interest in the expansion of world trade and no willingness to 
give up anything to bring it about. The faults in international co-operation were 
always those of the other fellow. Economic security would be a good thing — 
for us, sitting behind our barriers. The general desire was to stay where they were, 
but rhore comfortably. There was widespread interest in education, but it was 
education to increase earning power rather than to free the mind. Those who saw 
future trade difficulties would meet them by grandiose migration schemes 
oblivious of geographical facts. There was no interest in costs of production, in 
exports, or surplus primary products, or in facts generally. . 

‘For facts’, said Dr. Middleton, ‘we are bradypeptic to a man.’ Certainly in 
Australia, this bradypepsia is acute. There is an extraordinary irresponsibility as 
.to facts in public utterances — by business leaders equally with politicians. 
The newspapers do nothing to check it, ard indeed their own news columns are 
_ often equally irresponsible. No doubt we get the newspapers we deserve and it is 

our general indifference to facts which is reflected in the Press. Certainly our 
papers have succumbed to ‘news-value’ more fatally than those of Great Britain. 
On, the ‘literary’ side there may be sober reason and public spirit; for the rest of 
the paper there seems no aim but to give tne public a story that excites them — 
and any stick is good enough to beat a dog with. It is indifference to facts rather 
than any deliberate perversion of them which reflects the general attitude. For 
‘most Australians whether a thing is so or not so never matters much unless it 
affects his person. For any sanity in planning production, trade or finance, some 
` respect for facts is particularly essential. There seems little prospect, except by 
accident, of getting this sanity. It may be that the schoolboys are right and there. 
is no hope except in a new kind of educaticn. 

Although general interest in reconstruction tends to be personal and of low 
quality, there is a fair amount of intelligent individual interest. There is a good 
deal of solid discussion in groups, formal and informal. Public addresses and 
articles in the Press on such matters as social security are common enough but 
there is not a great deal, so far, on the more difficult aspects of international 
collaboration. Active interest might have ‘been expected from the trade unions, 
but little has been shown. 

Organized movements have begun — in some “States much more than others — 
and have got as far as holding well-attended conventions. The motives. behind 

:1°1 organizations seem to divide into three groups. 
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The first are inspired by the contrast between the ideals & the Atlantic Charter 
and other post-war aims and the low level at which democracy is working in 
Australia. The aim is broadly a higher level of citizenship and an improvement 
in morale. The most active organization of this kind originated i in South Australia 
but shows some signs of spreading. 

Next come the movements which seize on the reconstruction motive to animate 
and forward aims and ideals previously held. These ideals have a wide range from 
the Christian way of life on the one hand to ‘common ownership’ or some par- 
ticular monetary theory on the other. 

The next group are similar to the last except that the ideals, though they may 
be held with equal honesty, do in fact harmonize with the material interests of the 
sponsors.. There are indications of such moyements among farm producers but 
definite form has been taken in the cities by organizations under some such title as, 
‘Institute of Public Affairs’. They appear to have ample funds and to be sup- 
ported almost exclusively by ‘big business’. Naturally, though perhaps quite 
unjustly, they are viewed with general suspicion.. Their ‘educational’ work has 
not yet taken shape. When it does, it may amply justify itself. On the other hand 
it may be found that the motives behind it are as hard to disentangle as, say, 
those behind the manifestos of the F.B.I. and the London Chamber of Commerce. 


IIL. THE RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEM 

The official organization for reconstruction has been briefly described and some 
attempt made to report the state of public opinion on reconstruction matters. It 
remains to say something of the more considered opinion on the matter — the 
opinion of those who have given it serious consideration out of general interest 
in public affairs without distraction from any kind of material interests.. In this 
comparatively informed opinion, there appears to be a considerable measure of 
agreement on the broader issues, though with considerable difference of emphasis 
on different aspects and flat disagreement on some details. 

It is assumed that the maintenance of a high level of employment will be an 
imperative necessity for any government which is in power either in the immediate 
post-war period or thereafter. It is generally accepted that it will be possible to 
maintain employment by direction and control of investment, provided that the 
Government is prepared to take direct action to the full extent that the deficiency 
in private investment indicates. It is recognized that the post-war placement of 
men and women in civil occupations will be an administrative problem of great 
complexity, to which our administrative resources are unlikely to be fully equal, ' 
with consequential pockets of dissatisfaction, some waste of resources and pro- 
longation of the transition period. It is hoped that these defects need not be very 
serious and will not lead to any breakdown in general policy. 

Along with the policy of high employment, a general economic security plan of 
the ‘Beveridge’ type is assumed, such as is at present being worked out and gradu- 
ally brought into operation by the present Government. l 

A number of domestic dangers and difficulties are recognized to be inherent in 
this policy, particularly in the post-war period: 

(a) We shall end the war with a mass of accumulated spending power seeking 

an outlet, and it will not be possible quickly to increase consumption goods. 
There will be obvious limits to imports even if they were obtainable. 
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With income maintained (except for overtime) the accumulations will 
increase for a time rather than diminish. There may, therefore, be need 
for a time to increase rather than relax war-time controls. In any case 
relaxation must be slow over years. On the other hand, controls are being 
accepted, at present very grudgingly, as war-time necessities, and there 
will be demand for instant relaxation and speedy abolition when peace 
` comes. This demand is likely to be stimulated and encouraged by sectional 
interests, and a Government,-unless well entrenched, may be forced to 
give way. It appears from present indications, that this demand for 
freedom from control may even be encouraged and used for political 
purposes. The most serious danger to palwan reconstruction is from 
inadequate powers of control. ` 

(b) It seems likely that taxation, and particularly income taxation, will have 
to be kept at a high level; on the narrow ground of financing the economic 
security programme, and more broadly because of the deficiency of: 
consumption goods. Income taxation in Australia appears to be almost 
exactly at the British level for low and middle incomes and appreciably 
above it at higher incomes. Continuance into peace-time at anything 
near the war-time level would cause a good deal of surprise and resentment. 
If it became politically impossible, other controls would have to be stricter 
and more prolonged with the dangers noted under (a) above. 

(c) The obligation has already been publicly accepted by the Government to 
find ‘suitable work’ for everyone on demobilization. The same obligation 
is involved in the long-term policy of maintaining employment. No 
attempt has yet been made to come to an understanding as to what 
‘suitable work’ means. It is instinctively understood by large numbers as 
work of the kind a man is accustcmed to in the place where he has made his 
home. The same question would come up in farm production. Any 
acceptance of this definition would impose a serious rigidity in the economic 
system at a time when adaptability was all-important. Without adapt- 

- ability there would be little prospect of ‘improved living standards’. A 
conflict on this point is almost inevitable and the issue is doubtful. 

(d) There is an obvious danger immediately after the war of putting too great 
a proportion of our resources into capital goods: This tendency would be 
greatly intensified if governments, Commonwealth or State, were stam- 
peded into an excessive programme of public works, or even into a too 
concentrated housing programme. The effect would be to slow up the 
production of consumption goocs and further prolong the gee for 
maintaining war-time controls and rationing. 

(e) Itis obvious that the immediate post-war economy must be inba, and 
unstable. Difficulties may be met by action which piles up future diffi- 
culties. Public works employment often engenders a mentality not easily 
adaptable to other activities. An excessive housing programme might give 
us a crop of building labour for which there was no permanent occupation. 
Dangers of this kind will abound particularly if ‘suitable work’ (in (e) 
above) is narrowly defined. f 

The above dangers in the post-war period would be generally recognized 

though with a good deal of variation on their relative and absolute importance. 

These difficulties are all on the domestic side. 
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The international difficulties of a high employment policy have so far received 
more attention than the domestic ones. The balance of payments is a standing 
pre-occupation for Australia and we are acutely conscious of having been pushed 
into deflation and unemployment by its effects in the past. In contrast with some 
of the Dominions and India, we shall almost certainly end the war with only 
nominal external resources. Our export prospects are uncertain and our need 
for imports will for a while be insatiable. If imports are available from anywhere . 
we shall have to keep a very tight hand on them in the immediate post-war’ 
period. If we get over this hurdle and can achieve a good’ volume of exports 
at a fair price, we shall be able to maintain our employment policy, if we make 
reasonably good use of our resources, and do not pitch our standards higher than 
our production warrants. We shall be, however, exposed to the vagaries of export 
‘prices and it would not take a serious fall to put us into difficulties on international 
account. To maintain employment and preserve solvency under these conditions 
we should have to reduce imports either by direct limitation or by depreciation 
of the exchange rate. The tise of both these devices is liable to be seriously limited 
by international agreement in pursuance of Article VII of the Mutual Aid 
Agreements. What then is the prospect of international action which will effec- 
tively avert the danger of persistent adverse balances — given reasonable sobriety 
of conduct on the part of the debtor? 

There are the proposals for international financial machinery, the British 
Clearing Union and the American Stabilization Fund. Either of these institutions 
would be very useful for tiding over strictly temporary difficulties, and the Clearing 
Union in particular would have some beneficial long-run effect on trade balances. 
But they cannot deal with a persistent debit position, and it is obvious that no 
international body could give a debtor a blank cheque. Effective help would have 
to be coupled with fairly complete control of the country’s domestic policy. 
Meanwhile for the very useful but temporary help offered by either of the current 
proposals, we should have to give up freedom to vary our exchange rate. 

The other matter listed for international action which is particularly relevant 
here is trade policy. Discussions cannot be much longer postponed on the possi- 
bilities: of agreed action to remove trade barriers. Any success in. this quest- 
would help us, along with the rest of the world. But any likely outcome — at any 
rate until Europe is restored to full productivity — is likely to improve our comfort 
rather than reduce our costs, and so leave the adverse balance unmended. A 
moderate tariff ceiling is the most helpful thing for the present purpose that 
might come out of trade discussions. But a moderate tariff would be an effective 
obstacle for most of the goods which the primary producers could offer to the 
United States while it would make no barrier to their mass production goods, so 
that the last state of the primary producers might be even the worse. Wool perhaps 
is an exception to other primary products and, if it can stand off the synthetics, 
Australia might get some net improvement in trade balance on some such general 
reduction of tariffs.” But it would not be enough to protect us from the effects of a 
prolonged period of low export prices such as we had in the thirties. 

An improved market for our exports might come also from movements for . 
expanding international investment and from measures for the development of 
backward countries. America is rumoured to be excogitating proposals to these 
ends with a view to international discussions. Here we can be only passive and 
wait to see what the creditor countries will offer. From reports of American public 
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l opinion a sceptical attitude appears advisable. In any case we cannot base our 
policy on effective help from this source. i 

Af this point a certain division of cpinion emerges. ” To some it seems that, 
although none of the post-war proposals offers in itself effective protection for.the 
high employment policy, yet their combined effect — with other-likely develop- 
ments — will make it very improbable that we shall have another trade depression 
at all comparable with that of the thirties. All countries know much better how 
to cope with depression and will be quicker and more resolute to take action. An 
institution like the- Clearing Union would do much to quarantine depression in its 
original home. Proposals on the lines of the International Wheat agreements are 
likely to be developed for all basic foods and raw materials with a consequent 
relative stability of price. Agreements on trade policy will probably in some 
measure strengthen our trade position. There are at least possibilities in ae 
expansion and direction of international investment. 

Those who feel this way would judge that we could cheerfully undertake th 
obligations as international agreements would put’ upon us — those under the 
Glearing Union for example — and go ahead with domestic policy for maintaining 
high employment and banishing want with a high probability that it would never 
land us in serious external difficulties, provided we keep our standards within our 
real capacity. They do not disagree with the aims of the other section of opinion, 
as set out below; they would like to see them achieved but do not think them 
essential. 

To the other party it seems rash to rely cn these partial and doubtful remedies 
and to trust in effect to a growing reasonableness in international economic 
relations. Political vicissitudes will overwhelm such indefinite tendencies. Now, 
however, in war-time, nations may rise above themselves and there is a chance — 
if only a chance — of their making commitments on fundamental policy, which it 
will not be easy to.repudiate in time of peace. ‘i 

The fundamental policy required is domestic. The aim is to prevent persistent 
credit balances in international trade, which imply persistent debtor balances in 
other countries. To avoid persistent credits a country must expand domestic 
consumption to the maximum. The most direct means to this end are the main- 
tenance of a high level of employment and of minimum standards for families, 
the sick and injured, the old and those unemployed despite the high employment ` 
policy. The aim should be international commitment to a ‘Beveridge’ plan — 
adjusted to each country’s resources — with the same express commitment: toa 
high employment policy. 

The difficulty of getting international commitments on such domestic matters 
is admitted. Nevertheless, the attempt should be made. Nations in fact, by 
adhering to the Atlantic Charter, have committed themselves, though i in vague 
terms. The object is to make that committal as formal and precise as possible. 
Gonference on this fundamental policy should precede and afford a basis for the 
detailed agreements on financial machinery, trade policy and the rest. Even if no 
precision of definition is reached, a formal commitment tø these aims of domestic 
policy would make a foundation on which more definite obligations could 
gradually be built. 

` The greatest difficulty would be in ensuring maximum consumption in rich 
countries, and particularly the United States of America. -There is a tendency to 
“believe that the United States cannot avoid credit balances because of her over- 
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whelming advantage i in masèproduction. This only means that the United States - 
„is unwilling to raise her consumption to the height her productivity warrants. 
The earnings of skilled.men may be fully up to the possible standard. The key to 
raising total consumption to the maximum could be found, if it-was wanted, in 
unskilled wages, which in the United States are separated from skilled wages by a 
fantastic gap. 

These, then,-are the diverging tendencies of at least one section of Australian . 
thought on the international aspects of reconstruction policy. 


INDIA AND THE INDIAN 
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By TABLOID, 


HE problems of India’s internal self-government and of her relations with the 

rest of-the world are obviously inter-connected. Hitherto the approach 

has been mainly from speculation upon the future form of domestic national 
government in India to speculation upon the kind of external policy which that 
government might adopt. Since, however, we lack all certainty as to the detail. 
of India’s domestic constitutional future, it may be a tó review the problems 
in reverse order. 


I. THE DEFENCE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN . 

The basic fact is India’s situation in the midst of the Indian Ocean basin. This 
area is one of the great ‘natural strategic zones of the world, marked “out as such 
by its internal coherence and by the Belative ease with which it can be defended. 
against outside attacks. 

The possible routes of attack are: (i) major, through the Straits of Malacca or 
across the Malay peninsula, and through the Middle East (including. Iran) via 
the Suez Canal or the head of the-Persian Gulf} and (ii) minor, through the north- 
western passes of India and through the northern passes of Burma and Assam. 
The third major route of attack, round the Cape from the Atlantic, was the route 
by which the Indian Ocean area was in fact conquered by European powers; 
but the Indian Ocean having become in consequence virtually a British lake it is 
now immune from attack from that quarter so long as British sea power survives 
and so long as the area retains its friendly connection with'the British Empire. 

Provided, first, that the principal countries of the Indian Ocean basin remain 
in amity and co-operation with one another, and secondly that no new ambitious 
power is allowed to penetrate into that area, India’s strategic problem (which 
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she shares’ with her fellow countries or the ee reduces to the defence of those two 
major and two minor routes of entry. To make her fair contribution to the. 
discharge of this task is within her capacity. 

If, on the other hand, either part of the proviso no PET held good, that is to 
say, if India had to face the possibility of attack by a Great Power which had 
penetrated into the Indian Ocean zone, or had split member countries of that 
zone into hostile groups and formed an alliance with one of them, then her task 
` of self-defence would be altogether beyond ‘her means. For it would include the 

protection of an immense coastline (which could not be done without a substantial 
. navy and a powerful air force as well as large numbers of ground troops) and the 
manning of-east and west frontiers on a far more massive'scale than has hitherto ` 
been necessary. If she attempted’ this task, it would suai retard her social: 
and economic development. 

The conditions have been expressed in terms of ‘power polits, But the hoped- 
for establishment of a world system of security will make no essential difference. 
World security, like national security, must be based on particular forces mustered 
in particular places to guard against particular dangers. In the Indian Ocean 
area the primary danget, under any system, is not spontaneous combustion within 

but external intervention and assault; and this marks out plainly ne places which 
the world security system must be fitted to defend. 

It is thus India’s plain interest to see that both parts of the proviso’ are fulfilled, 
and that all beneficiaries of the Indian Ocean defence arrangement contribute to 
its maintenance according to their means. Obviously this is also the plain interest 
of all other countries in the-area. It'is, furthermore, the interest of countries 
which hang upon its skirts, like New Zealand and the Malay Archipelago generally; 
countries which, though not actually within the Indian Ocean shelter, draw their 
security from the vital interest of the Indian Ocean countries in seeing that’ they 
do not fall into the hands of unfriendly powers and the ability of those countries 
to back their interest with force. 

The same objective is the interest of Great Britain and of all the greater and 
smaller Powers concerned to maintain a stable and peaceful post-war world. Itis . 
indeed one of the necessary pedestals of any system of world order. 

Up to the fall of Singapore it had been secured by the power of the British 
Empire. By far the greater part of the military strength actively available, 
through peace and war, at the principal gateways of the Indian Ocean was under 
the ultimate control and authority of the United Kingdom Government. The 
main exceptions were the Netherlands forces in the Indies and the coastal defences . 
of South Africa. Apart from the Indian Army, virtually all that British military 
strength was paid for and manned by the United Kingdom herself. To these 
active. forces were added, in wartime, volunteer contingents from Australia, New 

. Zealarid and South Africa as well as greatly expanded forces from the United 
Kingdom, India and the dependent empire. - 


= II. THE POST-WAR PROBLEM - 

After the war the problem will be complicated internally by four new factors, 
on its political, as contrasted with its strategic, side. The first is the reduced 
economic capacity (and before long man-pewer capacity) of the United Kingdom 
to sustain so great-a burden of defence in the outer marches of the Empire. The 


second is the Sob nawit post-war attitude of the Dominions towards extra- 
territorial military commitments. The third is the expected emergence of India 
as an independent Power (or, possibly, atray. of independent Powers). The 
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fourth is the fact that all solutions must henceforward be such as will fit into an. 


international scheme of security, which we hope will be one of the main products 
of the peace settlements. 
These are the internal innovations. Externally, there will be the new positions 
_and policies of the U.S.S.R. and China, and the treatment to be applied to 
Germany and Japan. Yet, however these external unknowns may turn out, the 
` broad nature of the Indian Ocean security problem will remain the same.. 
The desideratum is, then,.a system of strategic co-operation among the countries 
present in the Indian Ocean basin, with the main purpose’ of co-operating in the 
defence of the few practical orifices of that area, as part of a world-wide system of 
defence. 

The essential military requirement of such a system is 

(i) the maintenance of adequate naval forces i in the Indian Ocean and adjacent 

waters; F 

(ii) the establishment of a pattern of air and naval bases throughout the area, 
with arrangements for their adequate defence, which must include defence 
of hinterlands and surrounding territories; 

(iii). the maintenance of adequate land and air forces in the following key areas: 
(ay Suez Canal, (b) head of the Persian Gulf, (c) north-western India, (d) 
northern Burma, (e) Malaya, (f) northern and eastern Australia, (g) 
Netherlands East Indies and other pickets and strongpoints of the eastern 
island barriers; Z 

(iv) ‘the maintenance of adequate reserves of material and trained men within 

_ the area; and finally a 

(v) the existence; within the area, of economic and industrial resources 

sufficient at least to ‘service’ in wartime the necessary forces and their 


means of transport, and to provide them with the great bulk of their actual 


equipment, including the most advanced instruments of war. 

The test of what is ‘adequate’ turns upon the world political situation at the 
time, and the actual effectiveness of any international security system beyond the 
Indian Ocean area. ,Broadly speaking the need is that the Indian Ocean countries, 
. as a group (including such forces as interested countries like the United Kingdom 
can, more or less permanently, station there) should be at least the equivalent of a 
Great Power in-the military-economic sense. If the political conditions .admit 
any chance of a hostile alliance of two external Great Powers, the group as a whole 
should be on a two-power standard. 

The problems in defence for which an international solution are wanted reduce 
to (a) maintenance of extra-térritorial defence forces, (b) maintenance of bases 
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(including air bases) for common use, (c) guarantees that forces will be sufficient | 


` in numbers, equipment and training to make those bases secure and perform the 
‘duties of local defence (e.g. along the minor routes of possible external attack), 
and (d) assurances that the national defence systems will be available for the 
common defence at times of international crisis. It is suggested that the key to the 


solution, at least as an interim measuré until the peoples concerned are educated . 


to accept the need for still closer union, is an Indian Ocean Security Council, 
. with combined political and military functions. 
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This is not itself a plan for federal unior.’ The time is not ripe to propound `a 
_ system of federal government for all the countries of the Indian Ocean area. 
It is not ripe, partly because those countries are so disparate in size, wealth and 
political importance, and partly for the same reason~as destroyed projects for 
imperial federation in the years before 1914, namely, that the countries which it_ 
was proposed to federate, at the expense of their national sovereignty, had never 
yet achieved the full measure of that sovereignty and were understandably 
determined not to, reverse their tracks just’as their independence loomed within 
hailing distance. To offer to India, and to other countries just emerging from ` 
dependence, submission to what would be largely a British federal system in lieu 
` of their promised complete self-government, -external as well as internal, would 
seem to them a ramp. 

Such feelings would be particularly strong and bitter in India. An Indian . 
Océan federal union would undoubtedly be represented by Indian nationalist 
opinion as an attempt to reinforce the failing grasp of Great Britain herself over 
India by that of Australia — ‘White Australia’ who denies her. vast open spaces to 
the teeming people of Asia — and the Union of South Africa, who has just regis- 
tered a further affront to India’s dignity and standing among the peoples by the 
new restrictions on the holding of property by Asiatics. 

These objections do not hold good against a wider international federation, if 
that were to come about. The Indian National Congress, in its resolution of last 
, August, gave its blessing to the principle of India’s participation in such a federa- 
tion of the nations of the world. Ifit came into being, India could not hold aloof, 
though the problem of her proportionate representation would be very difficult. ° 
Any scheme for the Indian Ocean must in any case be fitted into the framework 
of the wider international sfstem, led by Britain, the United States, Soviet Russia 
and China, which will emerge from the peace settlements. It must also be 
adjustable to any plans for federating some of the interested countries — for in- 
„stance, Australia and New Zealand with the United Kingdom, which may be 
‘desirable on its merits. ' 

An effective regional system, though much looser than federation, is possible ` 
in the Indian Ocean area because the history of the region has left behind the 
habit and practice of co-operation, and because the system would be concentrating 
on a limited purpose acknowledged and accepted by all, namely, a problem of 
regional security capable of reduction to a few specific objectives in defence and 
diplomacy. 


‘IV. THE’ MILITARY COMMISSION 
The proposed Security Council-might have two Commissions, Military and 
Political, and possibly a third, Economic. The Military Commission would be 
concerned with 
_ (a). Agreeing the contingents of the various countries which would serve extra- 
territorially, though still‘under the control of their national governments; 
(b) Making joint arrangements for the maintenance and defence of key points 
(including bases) and their immediate hinterlands; 
(c) Framing combined plans for the defence of wider areas covering the key 
-points, and of the Indian Ocean theatre generally; 5 
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(d) Conducting any schemes (e.g. ‘for air training) gji it was agreed should 
be jointly operated; , 

{e} Approving training manuals, standard equipment, etc., ‘which it was 

agreed should be common to the forces of the participating countries; ` 

(f) Integrating defence policy with international arrangements for civil 

transport and communications in the region. 

The broad principles on which the Commission would work.are those which 

have been tested in practice in the British Commonwealth of Nations. The, first 
of these is that each country capable of the task is responsible for its own internal 
security — financially, administratively and in terms of military command (unless 
perhaps it becomes an active theatre of operations under a unified command in 
time of war). The second is-that each self-governing country retains ultimate 
control over its own forces, wherever these may be stationed, both in peace and in 
war. Financial arrangements are- subject to circumstances (the Indian Army 
fighting in North Africa, for instance, has been paid for by the British taxpayer, 
_ and similar arrangements are conceivable with a fully self-governing country) 
but, generally speaking, payment goes with ultimate control. In time of war or 
emergency, however, there should be operational unity of command, as distinct 
from political subordination, under the military leadership-of the country best 
able to give it in any arm or theatre; this is the third principle. 

The fourth principle relates to bases and key. points and: their defence; it 
asserts that administratiye control, financial responsibility for works and mainten- - - 
ance, and generally the task of local defence should fall upon the country upon ` 
whose territory the base or key point lies, to the limit of its ability, but that 
reinforcements of its capacity to fulfil this duty, in terms 6f money, men or material, 
may be received from associated countries, under arrangements to suit circum- 
stances, including ability to coritribute any degree of interest in the purpose for 
which the key points are held and defended. - 

The classical case is. the Smuts-Churchill agreement of 1921 under which the 
Union of South Africa undertook the land defence of: the Simonstown ‘naval 
base while undertaking that it should be available at all times to the Royal 
Navy. A contrasting example is that of the Singapore naval base, a United 
Kingdom responsibility both militarily and financially, but attracting a contribu- 
tion from the local government as well as one from another self-governing country 

- (New Zealand) which was strategically interested. In India the North-West 
Frontier was — and will remain — a key point in this context. The force required 
for its defence has been partly British and partly Indian in personnel, but-wholly 
paid for by India, under a military command which is an integral part of the 
Indian Government; on the other hand, when mechanization of.the Indian Army . 
became overdue it could -not be managed without financial as well as material 
assistance from the United Kingdom. 

These principles preserve, as part of the. system of national RTA the 
responsibility of each country for its own local defence and internal security, and 
the necessary connection between authority and the purse. At the same time they 

-leave room for the construction of an international system of -extra-territorial 
and key-point defence. To some degree they may be superseded by more radical 
principles of international collaboration, under some new world order, or modified 
by a federal union of some of the participating countries, but at least they are a 
‘practical starting point for considering a post-war Indian Ocean security system. 
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‘They may be tested by envisaging their post-war application: in two sample 
cases, Singapore and the North-West Frontier. The old application will be im- 
possible in the new political conditions. The defence of Singapore in the wider 
sense — that is to say, not only the local defences but the naval and air screen and 
joint plans for an extended land defence — must plainly be on a more international 
basis than before 1939. We would expect contingents of the Australian and Indian 
national air and land forces, as well as those of the United Kingdom, to be 
permanently stationed there. It would be part of the business of the Indian Ocean 
Security Council to agree upon the size and character of these contingents, their 
disposition and arrangements for their joint training and operation. Each con- 
tingent would, in principle, be paid for by its own country; if contingents were 
mingled in- truly ‘international forces’, financial quotas could appropriately 
match-manning quotas. We would also expect to see a strong Malayan national 
defence force responsible for a great part cf the local and hinterland defence of’ 
‘the key point. This again would be paid for by its own government from local 
funds, unless this’ arrangement was varied by agreements for subsidies, especially 
during a rehabilitation period. 

As for the capital-cost of reconstructing tae naval and air bases, and the cost of 
their maintenance and periodical modernization, these could not fall entirely on 
the local government but would have to fall primarily on the countries whose 
` forces used the bases. .This‘obviously would mean the United Kingdom mainly, 

as far ds the naval base was concerned. So long as she remains the overwhelmingly 
the g reatest naval power in the British Commonwealth she must accept.this kind of 
charge, though it would be subject to the possibility, in the future as in the past, 
of agreed financial contribution (not carrying administrative or political control) 
from other interested parties. The question whether local administrative authority 
- should be exercised by the local government — which would presumably be a . 
contributor -- or directly by the United Kingdom is a secondary one so long as the 
Straits Settlements remain a subordinate colonial territory in matters of defence. 

The case is different, however, where the country in which such key points are 
situated is politically autonomous and financially capable of maintaining them. 
The approaching independence of India brings the problems of Bombay and 
Karachi into prominence, and these may be followed at a later period by Trinco-, 
malee and Rangoon, as Ceylon and Burma rise to autonomous status. Briefly 
the solution seems to lie in the connection between financial and administrative 
responsibility. If a country is ready and able to pay for and maintain the bases 
which it contributes to the pool of regional and world security, it is entitled. to 
administer them. and to control their local defence in the political sense; on the 
other hand, if it claims full administrative and political autonomy, it may rightly 
be expected to pay the price of nationhood in the form of full and free contribution 
of its ports, both maritime and air, and the. means ‘of defending them, for the 
common use of its associates according to the strategic needs of the region in 
which it lives. Such assignment of political and financial responsibility does not, 
of course, exclude possibilities of advisory machinery to secure that the bases and 
key points are in fact maintained and defended according to the common need. 
As regards Singapore, this would be, in fact, part of the duty of the Indian Ocean . 
Security Council. 

While for these purposes there i is ‘virtually only one fatemualinar navy in the 
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British Commonwealth, we must not lose sight of the second great United Nations 
navy which after the war will share with the Royal Navy the policing of the oceans. 
The present war has shown that Singapore, though primarily a key point in 
defence of the Indian Ocean area, including Australia, is also a key point in the- 
defence of the Americas. For it covers, strategically, groups of islands to east and 
south-east which are first stepping stones across`the South Pacific. 

‘The arrangements for the defence of Singapore must clearly be open for the 
participation of the United States if she decides to forsake her old illusion of 
isolationism and play an active part in upholding world’sécurity. Those suggested 
would enable her to participate without raising unduly difficult questions of 
political organization. If'she helped with permanent contingents of men and 
equipment, they would remain. under her military and political control. The air ` 
and naval ports and facilities would be open to her forces at all times; but*if she 
shared actively and .substantially in their use she would naturally contribute 
financially to their upkeep. Following, however, the essential principle that 
ultimate administrative responsibility cannot be divided, her financial aid (which _ 
might take a form of modified lease-lend)’ would not imply administrative or 
political control over the base. This would remain a British responsibility until 
by common consent.Malaya had attained the lasting ability to discharge it, or 
until an international federation had been created with the means to assume such 
duties. ; 
If and to the extent thatthe United States took an active part in the Singapore 
defence arrangements, she would naturally be entitled to her voice in the Indian 
© Ocean Security Council in respect of its work in advising on those arrangements, 
and in making the plans for joint training and so on in the Singapore theatre. 
On the other hand it would be wrong to plan for her full membership of the Coun-, 
cil for all purposes. The essence of the proposal is its regional character and the 
common interest of the countries within the region in securing it from’ external 
. aggression. The United States is interested in Singapore, but primarily from a | 
different point of view; she has only a dilute interest in the defence of the Suez 
Canal or the North-West Frontier of India. The machinery would be adapted to 
the facts if she were invited to be permanently represented by an observer at 
meetings of the 1.0.8.C. and its Commissions, the observer to haye rights of a 
full member. in respect of the defence of Singapore and points east. This is a 
flexible ‘arrangement which could be adapted for. other countries and other 


purposes. 


VI. THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

The North-West Frontier is a more difficult sample problem because the terrain 
is mainly under the jurisdiction of the Government of India, which we may 
assume will become entirely autonomous after the war, whereas hitherto the 
defence of the Frontier by combined British and Indian forces has been essentially 
based on the fact that ultimate control of both has lain with the Government and ` 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. There is no burking the consequences of the 
promised grant ‚of complete self-government to India: the defence of India’s 
frontiers on Indian soil will thereby become the ultimate responsibility of an 
“independent Indian Government. Whether that Government will desire to call 
on the help of non-Indian forces will be for it to say in the last resort, although 
under the proposals here put forward it would have available to it the advice of 
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the I.0.S.C.; and so Jong as those forces remained within its jurisdiction they 
would, in normal times at least, be subject to it administratively and militarily — 
the Commander-in-Chief in India becoming simply the servant of an autonomous 
instead of a subordinate Government.as at present. 

On the other hand the decision to lend such forces or take them away would 
equally remain the sovereign responsibility of the country to whom they belonged 
— again under the influence of advice from the Indian Ocean Security Council. 
The Council would in effect execute the terms of any treaty governing such matters 
which was concluded between Britain and India at the time of transfer of power. 
The Council would be the essential practical bridge between the two sets of 
- responsibilities. It might very well have under its Military Commission a North- , 

“ West Frontier Combined Staff Group comprising ‘officers of the British and - 
Indiaf forces concerned. 

The practical bridge is likely to be strengthened by the development of the air 
arm. A strong air force will clearly be essential for the defence of the North-West 
Frontier; regarded as a problem not merely in the control of misbehaved tribes 
but in the security of the whole Indian Ccean basin to which it is one of the 
historic doors. If India can provide such a force from her own resources in men 
and material, the problem of permanent international co-operation in this arm 
and theatre will be largely confined to ensuring the maintenance of aerodromes 
and their facilities (including, of course, ground defences) which would be avail- 
able for an expanded international force in time of need. If, on the other hand, 
as seems more likely despite the growth of the Royal Indian Air Force and its fine“ 
quality, India is unable to provide herself with al! the air strength needed for both 
her local and her regional defensive responsibilities, we have to foresee an extra- 
Indian (presumably United Kingdom) air contingent supplementing her own 
as a permanent part of her defences. This contingent, though under the final 
dispositión of the United Kingdom, would be under the operational and training 
authority, jointly with the Indian Air Force, of an Air Officer Gommanding-in- 
Chief responsible to the Indian Government but advised ny. a Combined Staff 
Group ohan the I.O.S.C. 


l r VII. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT l 

The air aspect of defence (which is likely to be of even more vital importance 
in the Near and Far Eastern theatres of the Indian Ocean zone) raises verý plainly 
the problem of industrial development: The course of the present war proves 
that only great industrial powers have the capacity of self-defence in modern 
conditions. It has been noted that the Indian Ocean area as a whole should be on 
at least a single-great- power standard, and the implication is obvious. It is 
qualified, however, by the fact that on the assumptions here employed the strength 
of the Indian Ocean area includes a contribution from the strength of the United 
Kingdom, and possibly from that of the U.S.A. on the Far Eastern side. Never- 
theless, such are the uncertainties of the future for a region towards which point 
three massive wedges of continental power — European, Russian and Far Eastern 
— that some deliberate development of industrial strength within the region itself 
seems an essential precaution from the security viewpoint, quite apart from its 
more direct economic aspect. This, together’ with the development of civil” 
transport and cOmmunications (including aviation, merchant marine and radio), . 
would be the main advisory function of the Economic Commission of the 1.0.5.C, 
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if it were decided to.set it up. The Eastern Group Supply Council pans to be the 
nucleus of such an organization, but. it has been concerned primarily with 
_ purchase rather than programmed development. , 

‘The Economic Commission would be treading on very delicate ground, not 
only because international economic rivalries are as tense here as elsewhere, but 
also. because the question of location and.promotion of industry is a burning 
- question within certain of the countries‘ concerned. One of the motives for 
Pakistan, for instance, is the feeling that the progressive expansion of the present _ 
main industrial and commercial centres of India will increase the economic lead ` 
of the Hindus, and that the Muslim North-West has been starved of industry. - 
It would therefore have to be most sharply emphasized that the Economic Com- 
mission was purely advisory and was concerned only with strategical and para-- 
strategical considerations. Moreover the Indian representation would have to be 
so arranged as to allow both Hindus and Muslims to feel that their interests were 
taken into account. 


VIII. THE POLITICAL ASPECT 

The Political Commission would advise on diplomatic policy and generally ox on- 
the political background of security. Again the same points would have to be 
clearly emphasized as with the Economic Commission. It would not advise on 
the relations of the self-governing countries of the region inter se, except in so far 
as these were inextricably mixed up with questions of defence, as might be in the 
case, for instance, in some part of the relations of India with Burma, or of Britain 
with the principalities of the Persian Gulf. It would advise on relations of the 
countries of the region with other countries, only in respect of its own paramount 
responsibility for pursuing-the security of the Indian Ocean area. 

At this point it is necessary to consider where, for the purposes of the I.0.S.C., 
the boundaries òf the region are to be drawn. Broadly the criterion of membership 
of the region should be that the country’s communications, trade and interest 
should be predominantly in’ and through the Indian Ocean, including the Red 
Sea, Persian Gulf and Bay of Bengal. Egypt, the Sudan and Palestine, though 
riparian countries of the Red Sea, fail by that test. So do Iran and Siam. On 
the other hand, Iraq and Saudi Arabia pass it, and so also does the former Italian 
East Africa. f 

The most questionable cases are those of the inland countries: Ethiopia, 
Afghanistan, Nepal. It is right that at this stage they should not be regarded as 
members.- In the first place, the problem to be solved is primarily oceanic, and in. - 
the second place the relations of each of the three are predominantly with one 
particular member-country, or, as regards Ethiopia, block of countries, which 
stands between them and the sea (India, and the East African colonial block from 
Eritrea to Kenya). The critical case is that.of Afghanistan: there is much to be - 
said for including her, bit from a political point of view it is well to treat her, like 
Iran, as an associated country rather than a full member. The opposite. course 
would draw the borders of the region where they would be liable to cause the most 
difficulties; it would frighten Afghanistan and Iran themselves by seeming to 
imply that the Indian Ocean countries (in ‘effect, the British Empire) had a . 
‘forward policy’ in that quarter, seeking to include them in a British sphere of 
influence; and it would deprive the region as a whole of the political and strategic 
advantages of possessing buffer states in that uneasy theatre, At the same time, 
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a policy wiih seemed to set up a barrier between those twọ countries and the 
Indian Ocean, from whose affairs they were`to be altogether excluded, would be 
equally dangerous, and equally destructive of the buffer state concept, though in 
the opposite sense. The idea of their being ‘associates’ implies that they should 
be represented diplomatically by envoys at the seat of the I.O.S.G., accredited 
to the local government but specially charged with maintaining laison with 
the Council and participating by invitation in the work of its commissions and 
sub-committees. 

A similar device might well be found desirable to effect the necessary link- ie: 
tween. the I.0.S.C. and Great Powers or other regional security organizations on 
the rim of the region. Thus, for example, such matters as the delimitation of 
Burma’s northern frontiers or the regulation of traffic on the Burma road or the 
development of air communications between India and China would naturally - 
fall to be advised upon by Joint Commissions of the I.O.8.C. and the Chinese 
Government. Similar topics on the north-western side could be considered 
jointly by representatives of the I.O.S.C. and of the U.S.S.R. Those two Govern- 
ments might therefore be invited to keep special envoys, accredited formally to 
the local government, at the 1.0.8.¢. headquarters. 

LX. ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL tats 

It is to. be assumed that the seat of the J.O.S.C. will be in India. No. ven 
country is so centrally placed, none more vitally interested. India may be 


- expected -to play an outstanding part in providing chairmen and secretariat for 


the Council and its various organs. New Delhi is perhaps not the best site, partly 
for climatic reasons, partly because the I.0.S.C. ought’not to operate too much 
under the shadow of one national Government. Bombay is indicated, more 
especially as it is itself one of the key bases with which the Council would be 
concerned. 

‘The structure and personnel of the Council Sedd be governed by the fact that 
its functions are in the last resort advisory. This implies two things: first that it 
should be primarily an expert organization, though membership of the Council 
itself should be such as to make as certain as possible of political acceptance of its 
advice; and secondly that the proportions in which different countries are repre- 
sented, or questions of their constitutional title to separate representation, are of 
minor importance. The Council might comprise two members from each of the 
following: India (one Hindu, one Muslim), United Kingdom, Australia, Union of 
South Africa, and New Zealand if she belonged; and one each from Iraq, Ceylon, 
Burma, Malaya, Netherlands East Indies, metropolitan Netherlands, France and 
Portugal. The representatives of the fully autonomous nations would be either 
Resident Ministers or envoys of ambassadorial rank or, if they chose, high military 

officers. The representatives of the dependent countries would be drawn ‘from 
their own popular assemblies or governments even though these were constitu- 
tionally subordinate. The chairmanship cf the Council should rotate among the 
two-member countries. 

The Military, Political and Economic Commissions, together with their sib 

. committees, would of course be technical bodies, and their membership would be 
expert. There need be no rigidity about representation: each committee would 
have such membership as suited its subject-matter. 7 

Advisory as it would be, the Counc would have an important piace in the 
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political development of the region. Its existence would ease many òf the practical 
problems arising from the promised transfer of full powers, external and internal, 
to India as soon as she can unite to frame the mechanism to execute them — . 
problems, for example, in diplomatic relations with Afghanistan and’ Nepal, 
in the defensive responsibilities and rights of the Indian States and the tribal 
or semi-autonomous territories on India’s frontiers, or in the adjustment of finan- 
cial and administrative matters connected with the British officer cadre of the 
Indian forces and the British army in India. It would also simplify many questions 
involved in the political reconstruction of.Burma, Malaya and the Netherlands 
East Indies and in the transition of Ceylon towards Dominion status. The repre- 
sentatives of such countries on.the I.O.S.C. could gradually assume the same 
-authority as those of the independent countries, while their governments, normally 
following the advice of the Council or its subsidiary organs, would gradually feel 
their way to the tign of full national responsibility in defence and external 
‘affairs. 


.X. CONSTITUTIONAL REACTIONS IN INDIA i 

The greatest political effect, however, might well be in regard to India’s 
constitutional development. This has been dangerously arrested by the ever wider 
_ yawning of thè Hindu-Muslim split, summed up in the plain fefusal of militant 
Muslim feeling to submit to majority rule, which to them means Hindu rule. The 
Muslim answer — advanced not so much from conviction on its own merits as 
because there seems to be no other —is Pakistan, a proposal to split India into 
Muslim and Hindu states. There is much to be said for and against this proposal, 
but its fatal weakness is in the field of defence and international relations. 

Mr. Jinnah’s answer to this objection is to draw an analogy from the partition 
of a hitherto undivided estate. Some of the assets can be parcelled up at once; 
` others must remain in the pool for the time being, until the opportunity for 
liquidating and partitioning them arises.. Thus, says the prophet of Pakistan (or 
„said until recently, when the discomfiture of the Congress heightened the-pitch 
‘of his own demands), if at the post-war constitutional revision in India it is 
impossible immediately to divide the functions and powers of defence and foreign 
_ policy between Muslim India and Hindu India, because the necessary apparatus 
` and experience for conducting them by two Indian nations does not exist, let this 
asset remain for the time being unliquidated, in the hands of its present holders as 
trustees, until in a few years’ time the opportunity is ripe for a final partition. 
` This sounds very practical, but it is only a short-run solution. It leaves unsolved 
the long-run problem of two Indias jostling each other in a world in which they , 
have most interests in common, including the interest of saving India herself 
from the catastrophe of internecine war. Even as a short-run solution it is un- 
acceptable to Hindu Nationalist opinion, which refuses to forego, in the interests 
of a partition which it detests, India’s immediate assumption of sovereign powers 
in the fields of defence and external affairs. For the same reason it is at best a 
disappointment to Muslim Nationalism and at worst an intolerable sacrifice. 

The true answer is surely to be found in merging the necessary unity of India, 
for purposes of foreign policy and defence, in the wider unity of the region to 
which she belongs. The regulation of common affairs in that wider unit then 
becomes thé joint business of Hindus and Muslims, and the question of constitu- 
tional forms to secure their necessary co-operation in the narrower unit becomes - 
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far more manageable. For if, from the es ssential central powers of a national state, 
as distinct from those which may. be conveniently exercised by its federated 
provinces, we abstract foreign policy and defence, we are left with only three 
groups of economic functions: <irst, tariffs and money; secondly, communications 
on the national and international scale “including irrigation by inter-provincial 
or international rivers); and finally such integration of social policy (such as 
factory legislation, unemployment relief and so on) as is necessary to prevent the 
progress of the whole from being held back by the competitive conservatism of the 
parts. Itis far from impossible to devise practical institutions for the joint discharge 
of these powers for India as a whole, while retaining in principle the equality of 
status of a Muslim Pakistan with the rest of India: 

The vital requirement of Muslim partitionist feeling is twofold: primarily, 
equality of status to end the sense of being a perpetual and inevitable minority; 
and secondarily, separate authority over certain matters now centralized, such 

’ as the defence forces, railways, industrial development and so on, which provide 
employment in a job-hungry land. Muslims are not in principle opposed to unity 
of policy for India as a whole on any matter, provided there is the proper 
machinery for framing and conducting it, from their point of view. Therefore, if 
the critical problem of defence and foreign relations can be solved by means of an 
Indian Ocean Security Council scheme, it is perfectly possible to envisage an 
Indian constitutional system combining division of sovereign status, common 
institutions for the framing of policy, and separate responsibility for the execution 
of policy, including the maintenance of armed forces, bases, and sections of 
communications. i 

The scheme, moreover, goes a long way towards solving the sehen perplexing 
‘problem of the international status and functions of such Indian States as may not 
choose to join a self-governing Indian Federation. The treaties of the states with - 
the British Crown entrust their international relations entirely to the latter, that ~ 
is to. say, in effect to the United Kingdom Government. Neither this responsibility 
nor the mutual.undertakings in regard to defence which exist between the Crown 
and the states will be easy to discharge in respect of states isolated in the midst of 
a self-governing democratic India (or Indias). The establishment of an Indian 
Ocean Security Council would greatly simplify this problem. Any large un“ ~ 
federated states or groups of such states might appoint observers ad’ hoc in 
attendance on the Council for matters concerning them. 

The primary responsibility for achieving the conditions under which India can 
complete her constitutional freedom lies now with Indians themselves. But there 
is also a responsibility upon the British people and Parliament to help them to do 
so, at least by drawing on their greater experience in world affairs, and in practical 
political technique, to suggest constitutional plans better suited to Indian con- 
ditions than those the offer of which has so far only inflamed inter-communal 

~feeling and intensified political deadlock in India. The scheme here propounded 
would contribute much to the fulfilment of this duty. It is a vital and urgent duty; 
for unless the affairs” of the Indian Ocean region, both internal and external, can 
be settled by progressive stater:anship, it may change in a decade from a proud ` 
preserve of peace to a forcing house of world war. 


RAW MATERIAL CONTROLS 
AND POST-WAR ECONOMIC 
POLICY: 

By G. D. N. WORSWICK 


N discussions of post-war economic policy the word ‘Control’ is rapidly acquiring 

a mystical character, meaning different things to different people, but somehow 

satisfying to all: These discussions will remain hopelessly confused until it is 
clearly understood that, controls imply a plan in the fulfilling of which they are the 
instruments. The controls are essentially techniques devised.in order to carry 
through ‘a positive defined policy of the Government., It is the purpose of this 
article to study the role which Raw Material Controls might play after the war, | 
both in the immediate post-war years and.in the long-run. To do this it is neces- 
sary first to examine what functions the Raw Material Controls perform in the 
war economy, to show how they are used to assist in carrying out the plan of war 
mobilization. We can then see what use, if any, should be made of these devices 
after the war, and for this purpose we shall have to assume some general plan 
which the Government intends to carry through. The programme.suggested is as 
follows: 


1. The maintenance of full employment, which requires the orderly transfer 
of men and women in the Services and War Industries to peace-time employment 
and the prevention of the rapid boom and slump cycle which occurred after the 

` last war. 
- 2. The re-building in an orderly fashion of the dwellings, factories, offices, etc., 
destroyed or damaged by bombing, as well as the making good of building 
postponed by the war. 

3. The re-stocking of materials according to a rational system of priorities. 

4. The improvement of the standard of living by direct or indirect State action. 

5. The export of capital g goods to ‘backward areas’ as a part of International 
Reconstruction. 

This programme is deliberately cast in general terms, since the actual Jes, 
for example, how much capital goods to be exported in a given period, will be 
«dependent on “unforeseeable political circumstances both at home and abroad. 
It is rather with the application of Raw Material Controls in fulfilling this kind of 
programme that we shall be concerned. Some space is devoted to a consideration 
of the kind of economic policy necessary to ensure full employment in the long 
run, in order to show that one particular problem which the Raw Material 
Controls solve in the war economy does not exist under ‘normal’ conditions. 


+ I. RAW MATERIAL CONTROLS IN OPERATION 
We are here concerned with the functions covered by the twenty-five Raw 
Material Controls grouped under the Ministry of Supply, the Light Metals 
Control (Ministry of Aircraft’ Production), the Fuel Control (Ministry of Fuel, 
Light and Power) and the voluntary building material Controls (Ministry of 
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‘Works and Planning).? No attempt will be made to. describe all or any.one of 
_ these controls in detail. 
_- The central planning of Britain’s war effort lies ultimately with the War 
Cabinet. In the light of available information, broad policies are decided and 
these are then broken down horizontally, e.g. between military and non-military, 
and vertically, e.g. Ministry of Production, Ministry of Supply, Director-General. 
of Royal Ordnance Factories, etc. The extent to which planning is being carried 
out may, perhaps, be illustrated by a simple example. The-Control of Tins, Cans, 
Kegs, Drums and Packaging Pails (No. 5) Order dated 13 January, 1942, describes 
exactly how snuff. containers must be marked! Although, however, planning 
appears to reach down to snuff-containers or to the size of handbills, it must not 
be concluded that the war-time planning machinery is either perfect or even 
complete. On the contrary, one of the difficulties in determining what is the real 
function and significance of the controls under discussion lies in the fact that, from 
the very beginning of the war up to the present, the planning of production has 
. been inadequate and, subject to continual criticism, has within three years 
undergone four major changes. Another cifficulty is that a state of ‘total mobiliza- 
tion’ has only just been reached; that is to say, a state of affairs exists such that in 


-order to-increase the output of any particular weapon of war it is necessary to ` 


reduce the output of something else, generally some civilian commodity. Owing 
to the existence of considerable stocks-and fairly widespread unemployment 
in 1939, it was possible for some time tc expand output in armaments without 
calling for any simultaneous curtailment in output elsewhere. ‘Thus the significance 

` of a particular control changes as the war situation changes. In 1940 there was no 
Rubber Control; in 1942-43 the Rubber Control is perhaps the most important 
ofall. Yet a further complication is introduced by the dual character of the Raw 
Material Controls. In the introduction we were at pains to distinguish between 
planning and the techniques of carrying out the'plan. Ideally these functions ought 
to be kept separate, but in practice they nave not been. Thus the Raw Material 
Controls (the outstanding example is Iron and Steel) are responsible for the 
production or purchase of supplies as well as the distribution of their particular 
material. All these complications are, of course, the: product of an attempt to 
‘transform a substantially unplanned economy into a fully planned one in a period 
of'a few years and under great stress. From our point of view they demand that 
we must preface analysis with a certain amount of purely descriptive matter. 

The obtaining of supplies of raw materials. The first Minister of Supply, Mr:' Leslie 
Burgin, outlined the functions of his Ministry in a speech in the House of Commons 
in September 1939, in which he. said: ‘One of the chief responsibilities of the 
Ministry ofSupply, and it is one which will affect supply for all the Services, for 
all Government Departments, and for the whole economic life of the country, is 

. responsibility with regard to raw materials. Under the Act setting up the Ministry 
and the order subsequently made, the duties regarding stocks of various essential 
commodities were transferred to me, and in addition extensive powers were given 
under the defence regulations. ...I have already found it necessary to set up a 
number of control organizations, covering iron and steel, timber, copper, -lead, 
zinc, aluminium, wool, paper, leather and a number of other things. . . . If there 
is any doubt whether supplies that could be obtained will still come by the normal 
processes of trade, it will be necessary to step in to ŝee whether some other stimu- 
lation to importation is required.’ 
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Bulk imports. , 

The practice of the individual control in the: matter of supplies depends, 
of course, on the principal source of the material, whether it be imported 
or home'produced. During the last war the pressure of events led to the use of 
bulk purchase of all imports of a particular:material by the Government in several 
instances, and this practice was at once introduced in 1939 for wool and non- 
ferrous metals (not tin). Thus in October 1939 the .Wool Control (on behalf of 
the Government) contracted to buy the entire exportable surplus of the Australian 
and New Zealand clip at ‘fixed prices ‘for the period of the war and one clip 
thereafter’, and the same procedure was adopted for South Africa in August 
1940.3 

Once again, as the war has developed, the Government has -been forced to 
extend bulk buying to other materials, notably cotton and timber and iron and 
steel (though in this case imports were already fairly closely regulated by the Iron 


‘and Steel Corporation, a subsidiary of the British Iron and Steel Federation). 


The reasons can best be seen by. discussing the advantages of the bulk import 
procedure, noting as we go along possible peace-time applications. 

(i) In planning a long war (and the Government plan in 1939 was for a war of 
three years’ duration) a guaranteed supply of any material, irrespective of econo- 
mic changes occurring during the war, is of great value. This applies especially 
to metals such as copper, lead and zinc. Moreover by pre-empting as much as 
possible of the world exportable surplus of such materials it was possible to prevent 


_ leakages through the blockade to the enemy. In most cases long-period’ contracts 


were entered into which included provisions for expansion of production, e.g. 
aluminium from Canada, copper frofn Rhodesia; and finance was provided by 
the British Government. In so far as it is intended to plan for civilian consumption 
after ‘the war, such arrangements, especially with Empire producers, would 


‘provide a similar advantage in peace-time, though, of course, the ‘essential’ 


materials for peace would, in general, differ from the war-time ones. 
(ii) The advantages to, the producer countries in time of war are also great. 


` The wool purchase may be taken as an example. The British Government buys 


the entire exportable surplus of wool from the Dominions at a fixed price. A certain 


' quantity is shipped to this country. Of the remainder some is re-sold to other 


countries, and if there is any profit on the deal it is shared equally between the 
British and Dominion Government concerned. The wool being under‘single 
ownership, any arrangement such as that of storing large quantities of wool 
in the Unites States of America‘ is extremely easy to arrange. The producers, 
while they forego the possible benefits of a rising market in the early stages of the 
war, are protected against a subsequent slump due to the extension of the area of 
hostilities, such as would undoubtedly exist to-day,.for example, in the case of 
wool. To this extent, of course, Britain subsidizes overseas producers, and, if the 
price be too high, as appears to have been the case with Egyptian cotton, the 
arrangements may be broken off. From a post-war point of view, bulk buying 
can be used to encourage orderly expansion or contraction of raw material pro- 
duction in a givén area, in contrast with disorderly price and output fluctuations, 
leading in many cases to purely producer cartéls. Whether in fact such a desirable ` 
end would be achieved is a delicate matter of adjustment between the power of the 
producing and consuming interests. Provided price readjustments are made in 
time to prevent undue strain, as for example the rise in the wool price to meet cost 
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iricreases in ‘the Dominions during the war, the gains of stability would appear. 
heavily to outweigh the occasional loss of precise marginal adjustments which, 
it is argued, though without much cogency, are achieved by speculation and price 
fluctuation. In fact the experience of recent years is that such marginal adjust- 
ments are hampered, rather than helped, by speculation. . 

(ili) Single ownership éases the war-time problem of shipping allocation. A 
curious instance of this occurted in cotton imports from the United States. Under 
the Anglo-American Barter Agreement concluded before the war, a large Barter 
Reserve of cotton, financed by the United States Government, was accumulated, 
to be released to Britain only in an emergency. As this cotton required no foreign 
exchange it was clearly advantageous to draw upon it in the pre-Lease-Lend days. 
The normal channels of cotton importing were not, however, directly interfered 
with by the Cotton Control in the first year and a_half of the war., As the shipping 
position deteriorated and barter imports increased, the tonnage available for ‘free’ 
imports steadily declined, requiring with each fall a more and more complicated 
problem of deciding which merchants were to be allowed space to import.cotton. 
Finally in April 1941 all imports of cotton were taken over by a specially formed 
Government agency company, British Cotton Importers and Distributors Limited. 
In so far as shipping remains a bottleneck after the war — and this will depend 
on the duration of the war, the degree of intensification of the U-boat campaign, 
the United States post-war shipbuilding policy and numerous other unforeseeable 
developments ~; bulk buying will retain these particular. advantages. ` 

(iv). It is not within the scope of this article to discuss international controls, 
but it is quite clear that the various bulk purchase arrangements of the British 
Government are easily linked during thé war with the reciprocal Lease-Lend 
` scheme (all financial questions for, producers having already been settled) and 
after the war could easily be assimilated into any arrangements made between , 
various governments concerning the trade in the respective materials. The 
details of the machinery of such international controls are of little significance, 
the important question being one of policy. 

(v) During the early stages of the war (prior to Lease-Lend) these agreements 
played an important part in easing the foreign exchange problem. Nearly all of 
them were concluded, within the ‘sterling area’, and the accrual of large credit 
balances in London presented no difficulties so far as the conduct of the war was’ 
concerned, especially as trade within the sterling area has assumed more and 
more a purely war-like or ‘essential’ character. The significance of this for 
Reconstruction again depends on unforeseeable international exchange ‘policies - 
and will not be discussed here. € 

The remaining advantages of bulk purchase arrangements concern the domestic 
control of raw materials and are therefore of more immediate interest to us. 

(vi) Price stability has already been mentioned from the point of view of the 
producing country. When, as for example in wool, incoming supplies are quanti- 
tatively allocated to different uses, e.g. Government production, utility clothing, 
exports, in all of which the ‘demand’ exceeds the supply, the ‘issue’ price’ of the 
raw material becomes of a ‘fiat’ kind. To follow our wool example, the price of 
wool for Government contracts for uniforms can be put at any level without 
affecting production, for if it were raised the Wool Control would indeed receive 
so much. more income from Government contractors, but the Ministry of Supply 
would have to disburse money fro tanto to these manufacturers for the uniforms, 
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If, of course, contract prices for uniforms are based on cost plus a percentage 
profit, then the Government would losé by every increase in price, and gain by a 
reduction. The ‘issue’ price of wool for exports might, in theory, have been 
allowed to rise to the level at which it would have just remained profitable for 
exporters to fulfil their orders, but in fact a different policy was pursued. Export 
issue prices, which are higher than home prices, partly because of a small levy to 
finance the National Wool Textile Export Corporation (formed in March 1941) 
are, it is believed, kept more or less at the Dominions price plus costs of freight, 
insurance, etc. Issue prices for the home trade (the requirements cf Control and 
export licences enable the Control to ‘differentiate’ the export and home civilian 
markets) are thus somewhat lower than the cost,* implying that the Government 
grants a small subsidy on home consumed wool. Quite apart from the relation of 
price to cost, the Wool Control, like many others, has aimed at stability over long 
periods of a year or more, making adjustments only when ‘the spread between 
price and cost is of the order of 10-20 per cent. The policy has been highly 
successful in enabling manufacturers to quote firm prices for several months 
ahead, an important consideration when the need to obtain licences of various 
kinds and delays in shipment may imply a spread of some months between ordering 
and despatch. The usefulness of firm raw material prices to manufacturers after 
the war need not be stressed. There will of course still be some speculation towards 
the end of a ‘fixed price’ period (though even this could be prevented by control 
of re-sale of raw material), but as changes in price, being of a ‘trend’ nature, are 
likely to be small, this disadvantage seems insignificant when compared with pre- 
war fluctuations.” It is not possible to say what policy should be pursued by a 
monopolistic raw material control after the war, whether of subsidy or the 
reverse one of making revenue for the Government, until it is known what is to be 
the general economic policy, but the important point is that controls can pursue, 
and during the war are so doing, a variety of policies to fit particular needs. One 
might mention in passing that conscious control of prices by large combines and 
monopolies was already before the war probably more the rule than the exception, 
although the criteria of price- -fixing differed from those of Controls. 

(vii) Closely linked with price policy is the accumulation or running down of 
stocks, which, under bulk buying schemes are Government owned. Government 
policy in the matter of essential raw material stocks during the war itself is, of 
course, in general not made public, and in the few cases which are known, the - 
results have not been as might reasonably have been anticipated. For example, 
the Timber Control was severely criticized by the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure for not importing large quantities of timber from Scandinavia in the 
period between September 1939 and April 1940, but this lapse was only a single 
instance of the widespread ‘too little, too late’ psychology which even three years 
of war have by no means entirely eradicated. ‘Bulk buying agencies are, of course, 
more suitable for building up stocks than any system of indirect stimulus to private 
firms. Moreover, while .the war-time problem has been, or should have been in 
the early stages, the prevention of the wastage of stocks already in this country on 
non-essential production, the post-war problem will be one of building up to a 
‘normal level, and, while it was exceedingly difficult to control stocks privately 
acquired before the war (it was not in fact attempted in most cases and even to-day 
some clothing is made from material acquired before any quota restrictions, and 
books are quite legally published in excess of quota supplies of paper) the problem 
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of pr eventing rapid disposal of stocks as they come into the country is an exceed- 

ingly simple one for a control which imports in bulk. 

f (viii) The task of allocation and distribution of imported materials to essential 
uses is much simplified if the Control actually owns the material. All the adminis- 
trative problems of obtaining and checking returns of importers, giving their stocks 
and inflow of materials, are eliminated, and, to take only one small, but if ‘plan- 

ning’ is to be undertaken, highly important item, the statistical position is known 
directly. (The experiences: of harassed temporary civil servants attempting to 
determine the statistical position for quite straightforward materials, emphasize 
the difficulty of obtaining reliable returns from all consuming merchants.) One 
cannot speak with certainty about the relative merits of different Controls, but 
it is perhaps significant that the Wool Control, importing in bulk from the word 
‘go’, has had a smoother and less chequered -career than the Cotton Control, 
which only began to import exclusively in April 1941. 

One should add at this point that it is desirable, and has been carried out in all 
appropriate cases during the war, that the Control should also buy any home pro- 
duced raw material for resale, where this output is small in relation to imports. 
Otherwise a dual system of marketing would arise which might effectively diminish 
the power of the Control to fulfil its distributive functions. Where home output 
is predominant other problems are raised which will be dealt with later, _ 

So far the discussion of bulk-buying has been confined to an enumeration of its 
advantages during the war with suggestions as to possible advantages of a more 
permanent kind. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the more important 
consequences of such a procedure. In the first place bulk buying is likely to stimu- 
late in'‘many cases organization of producers, depending on the policy of the British 
Control. Where Britain is only a small part of the world consumers’ market for a 
material such a stimulus is likely to be small, and even where her share is sub- 
stantial it is, in theory, possible for the Control to buy from a multitude of inde- 
pendent producers, choosing according to the lowest price. But such a situation 
always gives rise to the fear, if not to the fact, of ‘exploitation’ of primary pro- 

‘ducers. Thus the incentive to efficiency provided by competition may be reduced 
by combination of somie kind among prcducezs. Whether this development is 
desirable or not depends upon whether, in the producer countries, incentives to 
efficiency are designed to replace the simple profit and loss mechanism under free 
competition. A second consequence of bulk importation is the elimination, or 
rather supersession of the ‘normal channels’ of import and distribution for the 
duration: of the war; in particular commodity exchanges and markets, e.g. cotton, 
tin, rubber, copper; lead, zinc, wool, timber, etc., become otiose. Here the rele-. 
vance of war-time experience to post-war problems is rather of the character of a 
warning than an example. Various policies have been followed with regard to 
these importing and distributing merchants, but the general principle seems to be 
to share out the Government business on a commission basis. Sometimes, as in 

. timber, the handling of the material is carried out under Control instructions by the 
merchants who receive commissions which are pooled and re-divided among 
merchants, taking into account théir pre-war trade. These devices have arisen 
partly as a means of utilizing expert knowledge i in the trade, and partly, perhaps 
mainly, because the Government has in principle, though not always in practice, 
turned its back on-schemes of compensation for loss of trade due‘to the war. If 
there is no compensation, then equity demands that each merchant should share 
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in the burden of reduced trade, or. benefit proportionately from any increase. In 
some cases the commission to merchants is itself little more than compensation, as 
the origin, destination, and price of the materials are all determined by the Con- 
trol. A major disadvantage of the ‘commissions’ arrangement is that it duplicates 
the importing and distributive functions, which are planned by the Control, 
carried out by the merchants and then checked once more.* This compromise 
arrangement is indeed open to criticism from the point of view of war-time 
efficiency and labour saving, and it would have no place at all if bulk buying 
were to be continued as a permanent feature of the economy. For if the Control 
takes over risk-bearing and buying and selling it would be absurd to maintain ' 
a structure of distribution just because it happened to exist. It would, of course, ` 
be necessary for the Control to employ that amount of skill existing in the trade 
which would enable it to work effectively. In general one would expect consider- 
able economies in distributive costs in such cases. A third aspect, which is a special 
case of the one just considered, is the elimination of commodity exchanges. 
At the outbreak of the war, a number of the most important of these commodity 
markets, e.g. copper, lead, zinc, wool, disappeared at once and since then cotton, 
tin and rubber have fallen by the wayside. Strong protests at the cavalier treat- 
ment by the-Ministry of Supply in the early months of war were evinced by mem- 
- bers of exchanges, especially Metal and Wool, and in both cases the Ministry 
now allows the merchants to handle material for a small commiission. As has 
already been argued in the more general case of distribution, this system is of 
doubtful value in war-time and has nothing whatever to be claimed for it as an 
instrument of Government ‘monopoly’ in peace-time. The argument. that only 
in this way can the specialized skill, e.g. in sorting wools, of British traders be 
“preserved (which is desirable as a valuable earning asset for Britain), ignores the 
fact that the-Control can and does employ this skill directly. Both for metals and 
wool methods of grading qualities have been worked out by the Controls which 
might never have been achieved otherwise. 


Home Produced Materials 
The procedure here varies from material to material. Aluminium, for example, 
apart from imports, is produced almost exclusively by the British Aluminium 
Company, and the Control follows the simple policy of buying the whole output 
which it re-sells to industrial consumers. So far as current production is concerned, 
therefore; it is extremely simple for the Control to erisure that the material reaches 
the most essential uses. An example of single buying from a multitude of small 
producers is provided by the Wool Control which requisitions, at fixed prices, the 
_whole output of British sheep-farmers. Some Controls do not, however, actually 
own their material at any stage. In Iron and Steel, for example, while the Control 
has a number of Departments, e.g. for Mineral Ores, charged with the task of 
expanding output, the ore, iron or steel is allocated to various kinds of uses in a 
general way, but it is left to the industrial consumer to buy from the-appr opriate 
producer; a maximum price, however, i is fixed by the Control and has become, in 
practice, a fixed price. Moreover, in steel, complete control of supplies and ease 
of distribution® is made possible because the staff and organization of the Control 
have been provided by the Iron and Steel Federation, in which nearly all iron and - 
steel producers were organized before the war. In the Timber Control there is a 
-special department, temporarily replacing the Forestry Commission, in charge of 
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stimulating home-grown timber production. Apart from exceptions, such as 
iron and steel, it appears that ownership of the material does simplify the control 
of distribution, and this conclusion is supported by commentators in various trade 
journals who might reasonably be expected to find fault soonest with Government 
ownership of essential materials. One might add here, although the point belongs 
to the next section, that where close substitutes exist, or are likely to be produced 
in the future, raising questions of transfer of factors of production from natural 
to syhthetic material (either internally or between nations) some of the worst 
consequences of the transition from a dearer natural to a cheaper artificial pro- 
duct, e.g. slump and heavy unemployment, can be mitigated by intelligent antici- 
patory action on the part of the Control concerned. +° 

We may summarize the advantages of bulk-buying, either from overseas or at 
home, from two points of view. First, in general, bulk buying is likely to introduce 
stability both of price and output. The statistical position will be more easily 
known (a prerequisite of any form of ‘planning’!"), and any arrangements for 
international pooling of materials would be much simplified if central national 
control already existed. The planned switch over from natural to artificial 
production can be made possible, both nationally and internationally. Secondly, 
the particular problem of distribution to ‘essential’ consumers is made.much 
easier if the Control owns the material for which it is responsible. 


Control of Distribution 

While on the supply side the present extent of bulk buying either at home 
or abroad is unparalleled in British economic history, the practice does not raise 
any problems which are entirely new. Many of,these problems fell, for example, 
within the field of some of the big international combines. When we turn to 
distribution however we find that a new and very effective way of controlling a 
war economy has been devised. We must therefore attempt to analyse this war-time 
technique in‘a precise fashion, and examine possible applications of it in the post- 
war period. Once again we shall have to proceed to some extent historically, to 
correspond with the development of the contro! mechanism. 

Britain declared war at a time when there was widespread unemployment of . 
labour and of plant capacity. Moreover, viewed in the light of subsequent 
achievements, the armament programme, was on a very modest scale.!* It was 
possible, therefore, by drawing on these unemployed resources, to expand both 
the armament and the ‘civilian’ Sectors of the economy simultaneously. The raw 
material control of distribution?* was in the early months, therefore, very loose or 
non-existent. A distinction was made between ‘essential’? and ‘non-essential’ 
uses and for the latter it was necessary to cbtain a licence from the appropriate 
Control in order either to buy or sell raw material. The ‘essential’ group was later 
split up into (1) Government work, (2) Export, arid (3) the ‘non-essential’ group; 
the last became more or less identified with manufacture for the home civilian 
market. This was in some ways a logical precedure, or rather could have been if 
it had been followed correctly, i.e. the home trade supplies had been curtailed as 
armament production expanded, though it should not be overlooked that control 
might have been more effectively used to build up raw material stocks.24 It 
appears, however, that licences .were issued so liberally, that the result in early 
1940 was an accumulation of orders, which could not be fulfilled for many 
months. Temporary measures, such as the ban on the execution of any home 
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_ civilian order for cotton yarn for one month, were resorted to, but the growing 
pressure of armament expansion required something more than temporary mea- 

“sures. The all round tightening-up of control, in other fields as well as raw 
materials, occurred after Dunkirk, but the most important development, used as 
a prototype for other materials, came in April 1940°in the Steel Distribution 
Scheme. The chief users of steel were grouped under twenty-six ‘Departments’, 
corresponding mainly, but with some exceptions, e.g. Electricity Commissioners, 
to the various Government Departments. Thus manufacture of steel shelters for 
A.R.P. would be classified under Ministry of Home Security. Each ‘Department’ . 
had its appropriate symbol. For each quarterly period, I, II, III, or IV, the 
‘Department’ would receive a ‘global’ tonnage of steel for all users listed under its 
head. In placing an order purchasers of steel were required to quote the ‘Depart- 
ment’ symbol, e.g. B.T. (5), the Contract or reference number of the ‘Department?’ 

` of the main contract and the Period number of delivery together with the tonnage 
for each period. This scheme has been subsequently modified and simplified 
for steel and extended to cover iron as well. For other principal materials also, 
e.g. cotton and timber, quantitative allocation schemes now exist, while some 
controls, e.g. wool, have from an early date tended more towards allocation than 
licensing. The distinction between licensing and quantitative allocation as they 
have been used in practice, is of the greatest importance for our purpose and we 
must, therefore, examine it in some detail. Under the former a crude general 
division was made between essential and non-essential uses, and the latter only 
required licences. As between the different uses in the essential (unlicensed) 
sector or between different purposes in the non-essential, but licensed sector, 
there was no distinction at first. A modification of a loose nature was soon intro- 
duced in the essential sector, whereby certain kinds of essential manufacture took 
priority over other essential lines. But where, in the non-essential sector a licence. 
had to be obtained in order to get material, no order of priority for licensed uses 
was ever established, i.e. if the Steel Control issued licences permitting manufacture 
of (say) steel railings, motor-car chassis, and other civilian uses, and if (as in fact 
occurred), the licences were issued in excess of the supply of metal available to 
meet them, the order of manufacture was left to sort itself out as best it could. 
Now in a period of unemployment such a broad distinction between essential 
and ‘non-essential’ uses may be all that is necessary, but in a period of full mobili- 
zation all uses become equally essential at the margin. In other words, timber to 
make the furniture for an aircraft worker becomes as essential as the timber used in 
the aircraft itself. A system which enables a substantial part of manufacturers 
to obtain material without licence means that full mobilization is only achieved by 
a fluke, if it.is achieved at all. For full mobilization quantitative allocation becomes 
necessary. Here the principle (to which, with growing experience of war-time 
Government control, the practice approximates) is that each individual use of 
the material in-question is examined and weighed up against alternative uses: 
a plan of production is then determined and quantities are allotted accordingly. 
Complete allocation, therefore, implies complete planning by the Government 
of the output of each individual firm. It is evident that licensing may tend in 
operation towards allocation if the Control studies each individual application 
for a licence in detail, but for planning ahead quantitative allocation has obvious 
advantages. From our point of view it is sufficient to know that control techniques 
exist and have been used to fulfil degrees of planning, varying from a loose division 
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between esena and non-essential, to the allocation of quantities of material to 
each. individual firm. It must be stressed, however, that the Control can only 
provide materials in the light of the plans of the appropriate authority, e.g. the 
War Cabinet or the- -Ministry of Production. If there is no detailed plan, there can 
be no detailed control. 
. One of the most acute problems in an economic system wide is fully mobilized. 
is that of choosing the most efficient firms, or even establishments. In the war- 
economy this problem arose first in the ‘non-essential’ sector, e.g. cotton, wool, 
hosiery and other non-armament industries, and is now (October 1942) becoming 
„acute in the armament sector also. Unfortunately, there is as yet little evidénce 
that this problem has been tackled in a thorough manner in the war-economy, 
with the exception perhaps of the cotton spinning industry. For a long time a 
semi-automatic system of ‘planning’ was devised by allowing all firms producing a 
particular type of product, e.g. hosiery for the home trade, a certain quota, which 
was obtained by reducing the consumption in a ‘standard’ period by a uniform 
fraction. (The same device was used in the Limitation of Supplies Orders.) 
As output contracted and overheads per unit increased this entailed lower and 
lower efficiency. The first stage, now past in the civilian sector, was the voluntary 
concentration of production scheme begun in March 1941, by which such ‘nucleus’ 
firms as continue to run do at least operate up to capacity and the remainder are 
closed. A new device has been tried out of ‘designating’ manufacturers of utility 
clothing by the Board of Trade, which means that the Government can in theory 
choose the most efficient units needed: to preduce a required output, and by with- 
holding materials force the rest to close down. The ‘quota’ has been used exten- 
sively in all sectors of the war economy, partly because of inadequate ‘planning’ 
machinery, and partly to evade the issue of ccmpensation.** While these temporary 
devices may have a place in a relatively short war, it is quite clear that more 
detailed planning is needed if the scarcity of materials lasts for a long time, 
whether during or after the war. A necessary part of such planning is a permanent 
solution of the financial problems of the closed firms. 

The co-ordination of the Raw Material Controls was one of the earliest difficulties 
which arose during the war. A firm requiring, say, three controlled materials 
would be held up for lack of the requisite licence for one (often a material forming 
a very small. part of the final product). There appear to be very few complaints 
of this kind from manufacturers to-day, and it is clear that the experience of 
working the controls has established some sort of ad hoc solution of this difficulty; 
but the appointment of a Director-General of Raw Material Controls as late as 
April 1942 suggests that the Minister of Supply himself was not satisfied with the 
then existing co-ordination. Unfortunately the knowledge of the higher direction 
of Control policy is clouded in obscurity and can only be obtained by someone 
with an intimate inside knowledge of the working of the Government machinery. 
At present the allocation of raw materials is placed’ under a dual system: they 
remain under the control of the Minister of Supply, though the Minister of 

- Production is answerable for their final apportionment. There is a very strong case 
for the immediate transfer of the Controls branch of the Ministry of Supply (includ- 
ing Machine Tools) to the Ministry of Production, and the only argument of any 
weight against this transfer is that of the danger of ‘swapping horses in mid- 
stream’. Whatever its validity in war-time this argument would carry no weiglit 
in Reconstruction. That is to say, if there are to be any Controls of this kind after 
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the war, they must be directly under the Minister responsible for general economic 
planning. . 


2. THE POST-WAR PROBLEM 
We can best proceed to the examination of the application of diréct control of 
distribution of raw materials after the war by clearing out of the way certain minor 
questions. Some of the war-time raw material controls are what may be called 
strategic,!* e.g. aluminium, chrome ore and tungsten, copper, and now, since the 
loss of Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, rubber. These materials are especially 
necessary for armament production and the fall in demand after the war may make 
control!” unnecessary almost at once. On.the other hand certain materials, e.g. 
cement, may become ‘strategic’ from the-point of view of Reconstruction. Other 
materials are now especially scarce because of shipping difficulties, e.g. timber, 
or because the main source of supply is in enemy hands, e.g. rubber. How quickly 
shipping will cease to be the tightest bottleneck depends-.on the way in which the 
war ends. Ifthe war in the Pacific continues long after the cessation of European 
hostilities, the easing may be very gradual, especially as shipping will be required 
for relief of the Continent. Thus, it is not possible to predict exactly which 
materials will be scarce in the post-war years, and, of course, ‘scarcity’ itself is a 
function of the kind of programme the British Government wishes to pursue. 
Now there are some materials, e.g. paper, cork, which do not affect the general 
movement of the economic system, but whose control is-necessary during the war 
because of the acute scarcity of shipping. The policy in such cases should be to 
increase the supply as rapidly as conditions (e.g. availability of foreign exchange) 
permit, and to relax the control in a manner exactly opposite to that by which 
control was tightened up. For example, in successive periods the ‘quota’ of paper 
for magazines would be raised from 19 per cent (or whatever the end-of-war 
figure is) of the ‘standard’ period consumption, to 30, 40, 50... 100 per cent 
until finally the control can be removed altogether. -So long as s the control is 
maintained it is also desirable to keep the maximum prices fixed, unless these 
© have been kept down during the war by subsidies. Otherwise there would be an 
immediate sharp speculative rise in prices, which could do nothing to stimulate 
supply (the ‘proper’ function of a price increase). It is commonly argued that the 
procedure of gradual relaxation should be followed in all cases, the ‘control 
being removed altogether when supply is back to ‘normal’. 
á { 
Full Employment in the Long Run 
If it were true that our economic system, once it had reached a state of full 
employment, would always stay there, the question ‘What is the “normal” 
level of demand for a particular raw material?’ would be fairly simple to answer. 
-But, unfortunately, the evidence is all the other way. The war-time full employ- 
ment of 1918 was followed, after a few months’ hesitation, by a sharp boom, 
during which unemployment was very low indeed. But within a few years of the 
end of the last war the economic system had ‘settled’ with a level of unemployment - 
of about 10.per cent. Thereafter, until 1939, unemployment was never below this 
_ figure, and the trade cycle fluctuations raised it at one time to nearly 25 per cent. 
There is no reason to suppose that bistory will not repeat itself unless the Govern- ` 
ment takes appropriate action. The dilemma. of laissez-faire capitalism can, in 
fact, be explained quite shortly. ; 
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Employment depends upon (1) the demand for consumption goods and (2) the. 
demand for ‘investment’, i.e. capital goods. The demand for consumption goods 
is determined by the sizeof the national income and the proportion of this income 
which people desire to spend. This proportion cepends in turn mainly upon the . 
distribution of income, for, if a man’s income is increased, his consumption is not 
likely to rise to the same extent. To put it in another way, the greater the national 
income the greater will be the proportion saved out of it. But while people are 
free to save what they like out of their own income, the total amount of saving is 
fixed by the amount of investment undertaken in a-given period. For saving is 
always equal to investment, the variable factor ensuring this equality being the 
level of the national income itself. Suppose that in the first case people.are spend- 
thrifts and that out of an income of £50co m. they would save only £100 m., 
while if the income is as low as £3000 m. they would save £30 m. Then if 
investment is £30 m., income will be £3000 m., while if investment is £100 m. 
income will be £ 5000 m. If now people become more thrifty, so that out of 
£5000 m. they save £1000 m., while out of £3000 m. they would save £100 m. 
then in this case investment of £100 m. would mean that income would be only 
£3000 m. , while to obtain the income of £5000 m. a very high Sa of investment, 
namely L 1000 m., would be required. 

Now while the ‘proportion of saving out of any given income depends on the 
free-will of the earners, the decisions to invest (which will determine the income 
out of which the earners are free to save) are taken by entrepreneurs. These 
decisions will be based upon the expectations of entrepreneurs about the profit- 
ability of investment in this or that factory or machine. 

The present distribution of income — and it has only changed very gradually 
since the last war — is such that the amount of saving out of the national income 
which corresponds to full employment would be very high indeed. It follows that, 
in the absence of Government intervention, full employment will be reached only 
if entrepreneurs are extremely optimistic about future profits and, as a result, 
maintain à very high level of investment. But such a state of affairs cannot last, 
for each new investment is an addition to the existing capital equipment and, when 
it is finished, comes into competition with the old equipment. The rate of profit 
consequently falls, and this discourages investment; but if investment falls off 
so must employment. ‘Each time we secure io-day’s equilibrium by increased 
investment we are aggravating the difficulty of securing equilibrium to-morrow’ 18; 
or, as Dr. Kalecki has put it, ‘The tragedy of investment is that it causes crisis 
because it is useful.’ 1° 

Thus, if we are to have full employment in the long run, it will be necessary 
for the Government to intervene in some way. The above statement of the 
employment dilemma may be helpful in examining the various suggestions which 
are being discussed at the present time. ` 

1. Itis first argued that any falling off in employment should be met by Govern- 
ment measures to stimulate private investment. The traditional form of such a 
stimulus is the reduction in the rate of interest (which can always be achieved so 
long as the Government controls the policy of the Bank of England). The value 
of this device has been questioned in recent years because of ineffectiveness of 
small changes in interest rates in inducing entrepreneurs to borrow more for 

-investment. Inquiries conducted before the war showed that a fall in the rate of 
interest would have little effect on the decisions of entrepreneurs to extend. their 
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plants or to build new ones, but that it would stimulate the demand for private and 
public building (the recovery of 1934-37 in Britain was largely based on a building 
boom following the conversion policy of Mr. Chamberlain). But the post-war 
planning of housing and public building on a needs basis, as against what people 
can afford fo pay out of their present incomes, seems fairly- probable, and it is 
upon this building activity that much post-war employment will depend. More- 
over, it will be the slowing down, among other things, of this activity, due to 
‘saturation’ of needs, *° which will cause a crisis to appear. It would be paradoxical 
to expect the lowering of interest rate to stimulate activity once more in the very 
industry which had already satisfied the requirements of the-consumer and was 
slowing down for that very reason. Of course, if the reduction was very great, then . 
such a recovery might still come. Since the rate of interest is already low, this 
would mean a negative rate of interest, which is equivalent to a subsidy to the 
production of houses, etc. This might raise certain technical difficulties, which 
would, however, be overcome by the ingenious alternative of subsidizing certain . 
principal raw material prices to stimulate their use in private.investment.*! This 
stimulus to private investment islikely both to be more flexible and more effective. 
There is, however, a general objection to all schemes of subsidizing private `. 
“investment as a means of staving off a crisis. Ifsuccessful they prolong the accumu- 
lation of capital which was the cause of nS) crisis is itself, and so only postpone the 
fall in employment. 
2. This danger of ‘capital accumulation causing a falling rate of profit and hence 
a slump does not arise in the case of public investment, provided the Government 
(or local authorities) is prepared to forego the normal financial return on the 
money borrowed for such investment. This is an essential condition, for otherwise 
Government investment would be absolutely on a par with private investment. 
Moreover, if the Government invests in a field. normally covered by private enter- 
prise, the effect on employment in the long run.is likely to be nil, for the State 
enterprise would simply replace a private firm. There is, however, already a wide 
field of public investment where there is plenty of scope for expansion, e.g. educa- 
tion, health services, community centres, swimming baths, etc. Such investment 
_is provided because the community needs it, even though it would not provide an 
adequate financial return if the products were sold on the market. This does not 
-mean that the Government should restrict itself to those fields which private enter- 
prise regards as too unprofitable, for additional employment is not the only aim, 
or necessarily the primary aim of all Government economic activity.. A topical 
example is the business of Industrial Assurance. Under the Beveridge Plan 
funeral benefits would be provided at much lower cost than by existing private 
enterprise, and part of this reduction in cost would come about, because less people | 
would be employed in dealing with industrial assurance. From the point of view 
of the consumer of social insurance, the fall in cost is an unqualified gain. The 
reform would be a double gain if measures are taken to ensure that the workers 
released from industrial assurance are employed elsewhere. The emphasis on 
employment alone in current discussions tends to obscure the fact that technical or 
administrative improvements are desirable in themselves, and explains the 
popularity in some circles of ‘public works’ schemes, which are deliberately 
chosen to be non-competitive with any private enterprise.?*? The avowed object 
of such works is indeed to make these very works unnecessary, by restoring full 
employment in private enterprise, which seems a very. odd way to proceed! . 
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A higher level of Government (including local authorities) investment than 
„before the war in desirable projects is, however, a practicable proposition. To 
this should be added Government financed. exports of capital to backward areas. 
_ This does not mean that public investment, whether at home or overseas, should 
always be pushed to the level necessary <o ensure full employment, for very soon 
the State would be searching for new ‘desirable projects’. There is a third way of 
stimulating employment, which is from many points of view both epoemeally 
the soundest and socially the most desirable. 

3. The Government may stimulate consumption directly in a variety of ways. 
If, on the lines of Mr. Hitch’s proposal, subsidies were raised by borrowing and 
applied say, to cotton and wool, they would, by lowering prices of clothing, 
‘increase the consumption not only of clothing but of other goods as well (clothes 
being cheaper, people could afford to spend on other items hitherto outside their 
range). In addition such a subsidy would ease, and not worsen, the problem of 
investment. For employment created directly to meet consumers’ demand does 
not bring with it a future crisis. This is, of course, only a particular example of a 
method which could be applied very widely, of subsidizing the prices of consumers’ 
goods, or alternatively of adding to the money incomes of the needier.classes, e.g. 
by family allowances, financed by borrowing. All such measures stimulate con- 
sumption and employment in the manufacture of consumption goods or the 
provision of services. How far the Government can go in this respect is limited by 
three factors, the amount of resources required to produce capital goods for exports 
to backward areas,?* the resources needed for Government investment, and the 
resources required to maintain domestic capital equipment at its existing level, 
allowing for technical improvements. 

The upshot of this argument is thet the Government can always T 
employment by expanding purchasing power, either directly, and preferably, by 
redistribution of income, subsidizing of prices, or the granting of family allow- 
ances, or indirectly through investment programmes. *4 


Raw Material Controls in the Long Run ~ 

The need for direct Control of the distribution of raw materials arises when 
there is general scarcity due to the need to get every ounce of production out of 
limited resources but it is very doubtful ifin the long run anyone would desire. 
that the British economy should work at its present pressure. So long as 
_there is some slack in the system, ‘bottlenecks’, e.g. scarcities of particular materials, 
can always be broken by working overtime for a short period. If, as was suggested 
above, the Government maintains reasonably full employment in the long run by 
a spending policy directed primarily +o stimulating the consumption of the 
neediest, any tendency towards ‘inflation’ can be offset by reducing the spénding, 
or. by increasing taxation. The need to allocate raw materials directly, as opposed 
to selling them at the market price, does not sesm to arise in the long run. 

On the other hand the. arguments made above for Controls as ‘supplying’: 
' organizations, importing materials in bulx, or taking charge of the production of 
important home-produced materials remain valid. 


‘Allocation of Materials in the Transition Period ; 
While in the long run the distributing function of raw material controls can be 
` removed, it is necessary to know beforehand what the long-run economy is going to 
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look like, in order to show how the gradual relaxation of material-controls shall 
take place. To take two possibilities only: if full employment is to be maintained 
primarily by exporting vast amounts of capital equipment to backward areas, 
steel may be a scarce material for a very long time; on the other hand, if the 
main drive to full employment comes through consumption, the scarce materials 
may be cotton, wool, timber and so on. Only when the long-run plan is decided 
is it possible to say what is the ‘normal’ demand for a particular material. 

Let us examine in greater detail the problems of the transition period. Our 
problem can be conveniently studied in two parts. (1) Is the rapid boom and 
slump cycle likely to recur after this war if controls are removed quickly, and, if 
so, can the controls (at present we are considering only Raw Material Controls) ` 
be used to prevent this development? (2) If the boom is controlled and ‘spread’ 
over a number of years, will the system still show a tendency to run down, and, 
if so, can the Raw Material Controls do anything about this? 

(1) There can be no question about the pent-up ‘desire’ for consumers gees of 
all kinds after the war. The problem is whether there will be a pent-up demand. 
The answer is almost certainly that there will be. At the end of the war the level 
of employment will be extremely high, and in addition there will be a large armed 
force to be demobilized. Whatever the re-employment policy of the Government 
it is inconceivable that soldiers and munition workers will be demobilized without 
receiving any current income at all: on the contrary it is probable that the Govern- 
ment will continue to pay incomes at any rate sufficient to enable any family to 
take up essential rations (if no more). To this current money demand must be ° 
added the current surplus of incomes earned by people still in employment above | 
the value of rations (already over 50 per cent of all expenditure iri shops is on - 
rationed items and a long war will see a considerable extension of rationing). 
Apart from this current excess there must also be accounted the accumulated 

_personal savings of the war period, a substantial part of which will undoubtedly 
be considered by holders as ‘available’ for replacement expenditure (especially 
housing and durable consumer goods, e.g. furniture, etc., at the earliest possible 
date. Thus even if the cessation of hostilities. causes immediate and widespread 
unemployment?® there ‘is likely to be a current demand in excess of the available 
current supply of goods at the ruling prices (most of which also will be controlled - 
under war-time orders) as well as an additional pool of savings which will vary in 
size according to the policy of the Chancellor with respect to income-tax post-war 
credits. Even more certain than the pent-up demand of consumers for goods and 
services will be the demand for capital goods for investment in civilian industries, *® 
for replacement’ of equipment which has deteriorated or been destroyed during | 
the war. Although there has been much agitation during the war against the 
Excess Profits Tax, on the grounds that it prevents the accumulation of reserves 
for post-war investment, in fact the ‘standard’ profits are in many cases sufficient 
to allow a considerable accumulation over four or five years of war, quite enough 
to-allow firms to start large-scale investment. Once such investment is begun, the 
removal of the ban on the capital market will enable firms always to raise loans 
for the amounts they need. Of all reconstruction difficulties finance would appear 
to be the least likely to cause trouble, since it is so firmly in the hands of the 
Treasury to see that all reasonable credit facilities are provided at almost any rate 
of interest it cares to choose. - ‘ 

We can theriore confidently anticipate a great demand for consumers’ goods 
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in general (including housing) and a simultanecus demand for capital goods in 
` the consumers’ goods industries. These demands also existed after the last war 
and the too rapid removal of control had two effects: (a) a sharp inflationary 
increase in prices, involving a transfer of money (including war-savings) to 
capitalists who did not either spend or re-invest these proceeds; (b) an excessive 
expansion of certain civilian industries made possible by utilizing all equipment 
available,?? especially in the cotton industry, in order to meet out of current’ pro- 
duction, not only normal peace-time current requirements, but also the replace- 
ment demand which followed the runnirg down of personal stocks (e:g. civilian 
clothing of soldiers) during the war. The first effect was to cause the pent-up 
“pressure of demand to run to waste, while the second left a legacy of surplus 
capacity and unemployment in the industries which enjoyed during the years 
191g-20 a period of hectic prosperity. Thus an uncontrolled boom after this war 
might be expected to have two predominant characteristics; price ‘inflation’ in 
the consumers’ goods industries and excessive investment in the consumers’ goods 
industries which might well lead to excessive investment in the capital goods 
industries also. 

Now while Raw Material Controls can be used to prevent an excessive supply 
of goods in the consumers’ goods industries — and it would be advisable to use 
them for this purpose — they cannot prevent a price inflation in manufacturing. 
The latter can only be achieved by rationing and price control; in fact it might be 
argued that the direct control of demand by rationing and price control would 
render the control of supply unnecessary. But just as in war-time the Raw Material 
Control is a valuable check against evasion of rationing,** exactly the same argu- 
ment will apply so long as money demand exceeds supply after the war. In 
addition the controls will be needed to hold up raw material stocks to a normal 
level. As soon as the state is reached when there is enough material to meet-all 
demands for goods embodying it and siocks are sufficiently large it will, of 
course, be possible to remove the contro- altogether. The policy of Controls of 
raw material mainly needed for consumers’ goods, especially textiles, should be 
somewhat as follows. The normal annual requirements for home production and 
exports are known within a reasonable degree once the long-run plan is settled. 

: The amount of material required to make good private stocks, both of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and consumers run down during the war, can also be 
estimated. The control should release material in increasing quantities until the 
rate of production is equal to the normal annual requirements. A small further 
release, sufficient to make good depleted stocks of all kinds over a period, say, of 
three to five years, should be allowed, but great care should be taken not to go 
beyond this limit, otherwise the danger of an over-expansion of employment in 
this sector, followed by a sharp recession, cannot be avoided.** A further advantage 
of the maintenance of Raw Material Controls exists in relation to control of quality 
-of manufactured products, on the lines of the various war-time ‘utility’ schemes for 
clothing, furniture, etc. The most important materials from all these points of 
view are the textile materials, wool, cotton, rayon and linen, and any further 
textile substitutes which may come’upon the market (for it is clear from the war- 
time experience, as well as from a priori rezsoning, that to leave any close substitute 
uncontrolled is simply to switch the ‘inflation’ to that substitute, cf. the sharp rise 
in prices of ‘shoddy’*® which took place early in this war), timber and other 
important elements of furniture manufacture, and possibly leather. In most other 
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cases affecting consumer goods it is possible that norrial peace-time supplies may 
be readily restored and the procedure of general relaxation already mentioned can 
be followed.*+ 

The second problem is the prevention of over-investment during a post-war 
boom, leading to excess capacity in the industries in a few years. The basic Con- 
trols here are Iron and Steel and Timber, and possibly also building materials. 
At present it seems likely that in the last case labour (especially skilled labour) 
will provide an acuter-bottleneck than materials, and thus in theory it would be 
better to control labour directly. On the other hand it may be politically difficult 
to control labour directly after the war and in such a case an artificial’? control of 
' building materials might be used to direct production into the required channels. 
The criteria of control policy are here very similar to those for the production of 
consumers’ goods. The approximate annual requirements to maintain equipment, 
factories, etc. in the various industries concerned are known, and-to these should 
be added a small proportion to make good, over a number of years, the heavy 
war-time depreciation. 


3. CONCLUSION 

The conclusions which emerge from this discussion may be briefly summarized: 

1. The war-time activities of the Controls as Government agencies responsible 
for the supply of materials may well be continued after the war as a permanent 
feature of the economy. The exact administrative character of each control so 
retained would, of course, vary, but the price and production policy would be 
closely supervised by the Minister responsible for general economic policy. 

2. The replacement of prices as an arbiter of priority by direct allocation or 
licensing of the use of materials does not seem, in the long run, to have any 
advantages. 

3. In the immediate post-war years, however, the distributive function of the 
Controls must be retained so long as the scarcity of the materials still remains. 
Which Controls are most urgent in this respect will depend on various factors, 
among the most important being the kind of production in which, in the long run, 

‘it is planned to use the nations’ resources. 

4. These Controls alone will not be sufficient to prevent a post-war inflation. 

For that purpose both rationing and price control are needed. 
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METHODS OF MASS-OBSER- 
VATION, WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO HOUSING 


By CELIA GOLLER 


- VERBAL ATTITUDE 


PERsON’s thoughts, his words, and his actions are often very different things. . 
A A man may privately detest his job; to the world he may appear to enjoy it; 
he may sing its praises to his friends and emphasize how lucky he is to have 
such a job. Then one day he may leave it, and overnight his verbal attitudé to 
his job may change from boastful satisfaction to joy at having escaped from it. 
The simple distinction needs making at the outset in any consideration of 
method in studying human behaviour: what a person does, what he says, and what 
he thinks are all aspects of his total reaction to a given situation. All three may be 
different, and each one may be different according to his mood, conditioned by 
‘logical’ and-‘illogical’ factors. Much research into opinion and behaviour considers 
only what a person says in public, what he does under certain limited conditions 
of environment, what he says he thinks, what he thinks he ought to do: 
Considering verbal attitudes alone,-there are various levels of expression of 
feeling, belief and opinion. The views expressed to a stranger, a chance acquain- 
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tance, a friend and his wife by the same individual on the same subject may differ 
fundamentally from one end of the scale to the other. At none of these levels are 
we sure of the relationship between the expressed attitude and his private thoughts, : 
and even if we were, the deeper levels of reverie and dream present another aspect. 

In almost all verbally expressed. views and opinions and almost all expressed 
feelings the social sanction comes into piay. A questionnaire asked by an inter- 
viewer in the street or door-to-door ge?s the answers the person interviewed is 
willing to express to a stranger. On questions of fact.it is recognized that inter- 
view methods may be unreliable. Housewives in a given area will say that their 
households consume more butter than is in fact sold in the area. It is most unlikely 
that a question on the extent to which people bath or wash would fail to produce 
inflated figures. 

The social factor also operates in matters of opinion and feeling, clearly in some 
cases, more obscurely in others. It operates typically and particularly clearly all 
through the religious field, where the sanction is in favour of saying one’ is more 
religious than one really is. A pre-war Gallup poll, for instance, showed that over 
a quarter of the population said they wen: tc church regularly. Observation sug- 
gests a real church attendance nearer one in ten. Similarly, if people are asked by 
an interviewer what are their own personal religious beliefs, only a fifth say they 
have none, a figure which other evidence suggests is much too low for any per- 
sonally: significant kind of faith.: 

Where it is possible to check the meaning:and ‘honesty’ of results sitived at 
through questionnaires, it is frequently found that they are liable to major error 
through lack of depth and quality. A variety of misinterpretations arise from the 
exclusive use of direct questioning metheds on a problem of this sort. Firstly, 
where the social sanction is strong, public attitudes may be fundamentally different 
from attitudes expressed at only a slightly deeper level of privacy and intimacy. . 
In such a case all the interview finds out is the extent to which sanctioned opinion 
operates on the level at which it does operate. Though of some interest as a study 
of social habit-formation and minor tabu, the top layér of sanctioned behaviour 
and opinion gives little clue to underlying trends, to future trends, or to the changes 
likely to occur under new conditions and outside stimuli. In general, the stronger 
the social sanction the more information is required at non-interview, private, 
levels in order to interpret present trends and foresee future ones. Current public 
opinion on topical changing aspects-of a constant feature of contemporary social 
organizations is but one clue to people’s basic attitude towards the whole feature. ‘The 
underlying attitude to party politics, partly indicated by common factors running 
through attitudes to present politicians, is of much more’ far reaching importance 
than the rise and fall of individuals. There is a wide need for-more penetration 
below the particular to the general, below expressed opinion to basic attitude. 

Secondly, in many instances where the respectability sanction is strong, erroricous 
conclusions may easily be reached about the reasons why opinion and behaviour 
change. ‘Public’ opinion about existing leaders, existing legislation, present 
indisputable facts, is almost always more favourable, more accepting, than ‘private’ 

` opinion. Private opinion is the raw material of public opinion, and is only pre- 
vented from becoming public opinion by social restrictions on expression. 

When, so to speak, the ban is lifted, long-nursed private beliefs and grudges 
well up to the surface. Long experience shows that this lifting of the ban on ex- 
pression is one of the functions of the press. When the press appears to lead public - 
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opinion on major issues it is usually leading only its- expression. Private opinion 
has been forming some while back, independently. Ifthe press tries to lead opinion 
in a new direction, to produce attitudes which have not existed before, it usually 
fails. Superficially, however, it often appears that the press can switch opinion 
along a new line almost overnight. A campaign, initiated after a long period during 
which little criticism was allowed to appear, may seem to effect such a change; 
and it is only by careful study of the development ‘of’ underlying trends that it 
can be seen that this was not, in fact, what really happened. 


PRIVATE OPINION AND BEHAVIOUR 

Mass-Observation? employs a. variety of methods to get below the crust of 
publicly expressed opinion: 

1. The Indirect Approach. In all cases where a socially-sanctioned attitude may be 
operating, -an indirect approach is used to check and expand ‘the results of direct 
questioning. The trained investigator approaches his subject, gets talking to 
him in street or bus or pub, and introduces the points on which information 
is wanted into the conversation. The subject does not know he is being ‘inter- 
viewed’ and expresses opinions which he might not like to express to a stranger, 
but which he would have no hesitation in expressing among his own friends. 
An indirect approach shows, for instance, a very much more critical attitude 
to the organized Churches than is brought to light by direct questioning. It 
frequently shows underlying tensions about leaders and public figures which 
hardly make themselves felt at all through direct interviewing, especially in war- 
time. On the other side of the scale it brings to the surface of expression much 
stronger feelings against other, socially unpopular, figures such as Hitler than 
would be expressed to a strange interviewer with notebook and pencil. 

2. Normal Conversation. The spontaneous remarks of friends and strangers 
to one another give a much more reliable clue to the importance attached to a 
given subject than other methods. If he is directly or indirectly questioned, the ` 
person interviewed is likely to express some opinion, if he has any knowledge or 
thoughts on the subject at all. But it may be the first and last time he has given 
the subject any serious attention. The relative extent of interest in, say, India 
and Ireland can be determined by the extent of response to questions on the two 
countries. The actual extent of interest in each subject can only be ascertained by 
any method of determining the extent. to which it comes up spontaneously in 
normal social intercourse. 

Ordinary conversation is systematically recorded by Mass-Observation at various 
levels. Random overheard remarks on a series of given standard routes at standard 
times are recorded and analysed by subject. Indirect approach gives a more reliable 
index of real interest and basic attitude than direct. And, through the day-to-day 
diaries of their personal lives which a Jarge nucleus of volunteers have been keeping 
since war began, it is possible to make a general estimate of the spontaneous 
interest created by any event, or the extent to which any given activity appears of 
importance in everyday existence. 

3. Observation. It is often possible to check the veracity of expressed attitude 
by érained observation. Mass-Observation, as its name implies, has always stressed 
the importance of observed behaviour, action and incident. Its latest book, 
‘The Pub and the People,® though out-of-date in many respects and based on pre- 
war results, shows a typical qualitative approach. It is the result of three years’ 
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field-work in one industrial town, and is the outcome of observation and indirect 
methods entirely. Not a single direct interview was made. 

The simplest observation is the count. - Throughout the war regular counts 
have been made at standard times and places of the proportion of people carrying 
- gasmiasks with them. On the same days a sample in the same areas have been 

asked whether they ever carry their gasmasks. Results on a typical occasion in 
May. 1942 showed: 


Say they carry gasmasks Percentage saying this 
Often 21 
Sometimes , 37- 
Never 42 


These figures suggest about six times as many gasmask carriers as were actually 
observed in the standard counts. In considering the effects of this campaign (now: 
reversed) the basic fact to be ascertained is its effectiveness in action. The count 
gives exact results on this point. But it is also important to know the effect of the 
campaign on feeling, conscience, peoples’ ideas of the ‘done thing’. This can be 
ascertained by the direct questionnaire, to which people, in answering the inter- _ 
viewer, will say to a great extent what they feel they ought to think or do. 

Other instances to which the same remarks apply are counts of people in public- 
houses and churches. Again the observation of action and behaviour penetrates 
the crust of accepted attitude. 

Detailed factual observation of behaviour is also essential to ‘give depth and 
quality to the total of expressed verbal attitude. Few people are able to give an 
accurate description of their own behaviour under given.conditions even a few 
hours later, even if they would. The memory of an experienced investigator plays 
tricks with him if he does not immediately record everything on paper. A descrip- 
tion the morning after of what a person did during the night of an air-raid not only 
contains important gaps in infermation, it also contains some definitely, false 
information, Where habit-formation goes deeper, as in public-house behaviour, . 
or where the social pattern is more insistent, as in religious services, observation is 
essential for an accurate picture of the realities of human behaviour. The fact that 
these realities sometimes surprise or shock is additional demonstration of the 
inadequacy of verbal evidence froin those concerned. 

4: Anonymous Self-observation and Private Opinion. A panel of 1500 -voluntary 
subjective informants record their own behaviour and feeling and that of their 
friends. The method of selection, and the special uses and limitations of information 
obtained from this source are outlined by-Dr. P. E. Vernon in his Study of War 
- Attitudes based on a questionnaire answered by the National Panel:* ‘These sub- 
jects are not of course typical or representative of the general population, though 
they showed a wide range of income, education, age and place of residence. 
Although the majority incline to liberal or socialistic opinions (indeed, if they did 
not do so they would be less likely to co-operate in a research of this kind), yet 
every question on war attitudes received answers ranging from complete agreement 
to complete disagreement. While therefore every caution must be exercised in 
extending results based on this group to people in general, it is not true that it is 
so atypical as to render the results valueless. Moreover, there were considerable 
advantages in using these subjects, since <hey are more adequately motivated to 
supply candid answers than a miscellaneous population would be. They are 
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accustomed to such inquiries (although Mass-Observation does not generally use 
questionnaires), are interested to know the results and, being assured of anonymity, 
they realize the truthful rather than the socially respectable answers are wanted.’ 

There are two main uses for information of this sort. First, it penetrates below 
the surface of verbal expression and inexpressiveness and produces qualitative 
information which cannot be obtained in any other way yet devised. Secondly, it 
enables investigations to be made into opinion, feeling and behaviour about sub- 
jects on which any verbal approach is severely limited. Peoples’ conscious attitudes 
to death and dying, their habits of prayer, their health and happiness, are actual 
cases in which this method has been used recendy to obtain information which 
verbal methods cannot obtain. 

These are some of the methods used by Mass-Observation in attempting to 
penetrate below the surface of socially sanctioned attitude and action to deeper 


levels of private belief and behaviour. A knowledge of trends at these levels has 


been found again and again to illuminate trends in public feeling which would 
otherwise be obscure. A strong, publicly-expressed attitude very rarely, in Mass- 
Observation’s experience, arises suddenly. It is an overt expression of feelings 
which have been simmering below the surface of expression for some while back. 
Such feelings may continue for a considerable time without any hint of their 
existence appearing in answers to questionnaires. They are brought up from the 
depths of private thought to the surface of public expression in word or action by 
the public pronouncements of public figures, who, by expressing these ideas from 


an authoritative, respectable eminence, make them social currency. Conversely,’ 


when some authoritative figure — politician, bishop, journalist, pamphleteer — 
publicly states an opinion which appears startlingly original. and unorthodox, 
then, if public opinion follows quickly and enthusiastically, it is nearly always true 
that private opinion has been forming along these lines for a considerable time. 

The immediate advantages of access to these deeper levels of underlying attitude 
in studying current social history are two. It enables the investigator to find out why 
changes occur with a degree of accuracy and certainty. It makes possible within 
a limited area the prediction of probable future attitudes and changes of attitude. 

Most Public Opinion research to-day is concerned only with the quantitative 
measuring of current trends. A graph is plotted, for instance, showing the popu- 
larity of a statesman over a period of months. It shows that many people had 
good things to say about him in May, but few in August. It is an accurate repre- 
sentation of what has happened at a certain level of verbal statement, and provided 
its limitations are, realized it embodies useful information. To suggest that it 
represents what the people of the country think or believe is not merely begging the 
question. It introduces sources of error into interpretation of the facts which may 
lead to disastrously inaccurate conclusions. 

The journalist mixing over-ostentatiously with ‘the people’, listening to their 
conversation and asking them leading questions in an attempt to confirm his pre- 
conceptions of what they think has one advantage over the doorstep interviewer. 
His sample is pitifully inadequate and his approach hopelessly subjective, but 
from what he sees going on among ordinary people, quite independently of him- 
self, he may with luck form some sort of a picture of the quality and depth of 
feeling on the subjects about.which he wants information. The sampling question- 
naire puts the whole business on a ‘scientific’ basis by introducing an accurate 
quantitative measurement of the distribution of opinion. Only it often omits a 
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clear definition of what is being measured. Qualitative factors are often omitted 
from consideration, but extravagant claims are made for the validity and sig- 
nificance of the results. 

_ The sampling questionnaire is the short cut to statistical accuracy. It measures 
~ accurately the distribution of the various shades of opinion which people are willing . 
to express to a doorstep interviewer on a particular day. It does not measure 
accurately the degree of importance which they attach to the subject. It shows . 
day-to-day and week-to-week fluctuations, which often seem random, inexplicable, 
without access to underlying ‘attitudes: 

Mass-Observation endeavours to penetrate beneath this superficial level. In 
doing so it lays much less stress than Public Opinion research has done hitherto . 
on the idea of obtaining results which can be stated with great accuracy in numeri- 
cal terms. It favours instead a deeper, more complete, more detailed picture of. 
prevalent attitudes, and obtains such a picture at the cost of a certain degree of 
statistical accuracy. ` 


HOUSING i 

` Letus examine the more restricted side of their methods at work on a recent survey 
into peoples’ desires and criticisms on the subject of their present and ideal homes. 
The report is sponsored by the Advertising Service Guild, as the fourth number 
of their bulletin Change; some of the information which follows is included therein. ë 

The object of this investigation was to find out the spontaneous, consciously-felt 
wants of the working-class housewives, the chief home-builders. It set out to 
determine how far women were contented or discontented with their homes, and 
their reasons for feeling as they did. It did not set out to answer specific or detailed 
questions on matters of architecture or interior design, but simply to give a broad 

` picture of the attitudes of ordinary people to the houses they live in, and the 
improvements they feel — spontaneously as they cook, eat, wash, work and ales 
in their homes — are needed. 

Several of the many bodies concerned with discovering housing preferences have 
recently circulated questionnaires. One of these put 154 questions, another 184. 
Further, people were asked questions such as: Would you like a refrigerator? 
communal laundry? swimming pool? Do vou think that all playgrounds should 
have lavatories and drinking water laid on? 

‘In the first case the long questionnaire, even for the exceptional housewife who 
has time these days to complete it, will inevitably show a waning interest in its 
latter stages. Experience shows that interest normally flags badly after about 
fifteen questions. In the sécond case, questions phrased in this way, without regard 
to the spontaneous interests of the people interviewed, are likely to give an in- 
correct picture of the extent to which they have considered these problems. And 
by their one-sided suggestion they will almost certainly give an inflated idea of 
the demand for the amenities mentioned. 

These were the snags to be avoided initially, snags which should, of course, be 
avoided automatically by anyone exper ienced in dr ang questionnaires or field- 
work planning. 

A basic questionnaire was then framed, tested in pragite and reframed. This 
was designed to encourage housewives to. talk as much as possible. Certain facts 
about the household were to be recorded — number of bedrooms, length of tenure, 
whether or not it possessed a bathroom, etc. These matters of indisputable fact 
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were recorded from observation and questioning. After this, as is the rule in all 
_ questionnaires asked by Mass-Observation, all the remarks of the housewife were 
taken down verbatim as they were being made. 

- The type of questionnaire usual in Public Opinion research is designed with a 
view to simple numerical analysis of its results. In Mass-Observation’s Housing 
questionnaire the questions were framed loosely so as to enable people to talk off 
and around them, and the point was made as wide as ‘possible so that other related, 


. . but slightly different, subjects could be felt by the person interviewed as within 


the scope of her answer if she was inclined to mention them. 

The questionnaire on housing was designed to bring up all the things which 
were uppermost in housewives’ minds when thinking of their homes. They were 
asked first of all whether they liked or disliked their homes, and answers to this 
preliminary question gave a reasonably accurate assessment of the distribution of 
general superficial contentment with home in the areas studied. From this 
starting-point two possible following lines of" approach presented themselves. A 
long string of all the possible tension-points in the home could have been gone 
through by the interviewer. People could have been asked whether they liked or 
disliked their bedrooms, their hallway, their stairs, whether they thought they had 
or had not enough cupboard space, satisfactory facilities for storing coal, etc., etc. 
Such an approach would again have given a tolerably accurate numerical assess- 
ment of the extent of satisfaction with the ‘various material things which go to 
make up a home. This would have been a short-cut method, involving the short 
yes or no type of answer and would correspond with the methods most usually 
employed in Public Opinion research. 

In Mass Observation’s questionnaire the next question asked was ‘What do yow 
like about it?? This question put the initiative on to the housewife, who then had 
a free rein to talk at as great a length as she liked about the things she approved 
of about her house. She said what came first to her. mind, without any prior 
suggestion from the interviewer of which aspects she was to discuss. An analysis 
of all the subjects raised gave an indication of the spontaneous points of satisfaction, 
and conversely an analysis of replies to the following question, dealing in the 
same way with the things disliked, gave an indication of the basic spontaneous 
tension points and inconveniences in the areas studied. 

-The items of satisfaction and dissatisfaction which housewives mentioned 
favourably and unfavourably were as follows: 


Percentage spontaneously men- 
tioning this amenity as a cause 


for: - 

Amenity : Satisfaction Dissatisfaction 
Size of rooms - 28. ` 20 
Everything a 24 4 
Comparison with previous house 20 . 8 
Number of rooms a 16 28 
Nothing 16 - o , 
Comfort i 12 4 oe 
Interior design 12 © ; 
Labour saving f 8 12 


Inconvenience : o 20 
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Among the most important factors brought out by this table is the relative un- 
importance of interior design as a spontaneous, consciously recognized cause of 
home satisfaction. While over seven out of ten housewives mention bad design as © 
a cause for dissatisfaction with their house, only just over a tenth feel good design 
to be a major contributory- factor to satisfaction. This point, of paramount ` 
importance to planners and architects, would not have been clarified by a question 
directly centred on feelings about interior designs. 

Statistical analysis of long verbatim replies presents, of course, a much wider 


field for subjective error on the analyst’s part. Instead of a question framed to ` l 


produce short replies within a limited area of opinion, he is faced with the problem 
of analysing much longer replies covering a much wider area. 

Given this source of subjective error, the question then arises how far is ‘exact 
quantitative accuracy essential in measuring what are in fact essentially quanti- 
tative statements. In point of fact it is seldom of paramount importance. On most 
questions of public attitude it is sufficient to know, for instance, that about a quarter 
of the population are indifferent to a given question, and of the rest a majority of 
about four to one are favourably disposed. What is important is not so much the 
exact distribution of given verbal attitudes as the depth, quality, basis and dura- 
bility of these attitudes. This is what Mass-Observation seeks to discover, not at 
the expense of numerical accuracy where numerical measurement is possible, but 
as an expansion on, and interpretation of, quantitative results. 

. Two instances of detail from the Housing Survey will serve as examples of the 
necessity for a thoroughgoing qualitative approach in interpreting the depth and.. 
meaning of quantitative trends. 

First the question of privacy in the home. The proportion of housewives who 
spontaneously mentioned privacy as one of their home-values varied in different 
types of housing, but was as high as 27 per cent in one area. No amount of ques- 
tioning will give a true picture of the depth of this feeling, yet it is one of the 
greatest importance to people, and one frequently neglected in quite avoidable 
ways by home-planners in the past. A question will, however, set people going on 
the subject. It will give the top layer of attitude; it will show that people do not 

‘like being seen by their neighbours, that they dislike sharing an entrance porch 
with anyone else. Even to show this much it has to be phrased in such a way 
that people will talk and ‘thus bring up the points which worry them most. 
But the direct question, ideally phrased, still does-not penetrate below the 
socially respectable level of expressed attitude. The depth and importance of the 
feeling can only be superficially ‘measured’ in numerical terms; and this 
numerical measurement has no meaning unless it is illustrated by typical ver- 
batim replies which show the sorts of words and turns of phrase which are used 
in expressing the desire for . privacy and the housewife’s reasons for it. 
Qualitative illustration is not only desirable, it is essential to an understanding of the 
quantitative resulis. 

It is, however, necessary to go deeper still and to use other methods to determine 
the real importance of the desire for privacy. It is necessary, for instance, to con- 
firm expressed: attitudes by observation of behaviour. People who deeply resent 
their neighbours may protect themselves by putting up lace curtains on their 
windows, by growing thick hedges, by forbidding their children to speak to the 
children next door, or, more indirectly, by gossip, rudeness, rumour-spreading, or 
malicious interest in their private activities. Observation on these lines of behaviour 
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will provide information on the depth and practical importance of neighbour- 
tensions in everyday life. 

It is one of the weaknesses of the Housing Survey that a wider use of such 
methods was not made. -In the other publications in this series, in Home Propaganda 
and especially in the previous number on human problems in Industrial produc- - 
tion,* the record of behaviour and underlying basic attitude is much more com- 
plete. Investigators penetrated the factory environment, worked among the 
workers, and probed below the level of public expression and socially respectable 
attitude to underlying tensions and desires. In the Housing Survey a deeper 
penetration of the home would have provided invaluable evidence of the strength 
and everyday importance of the various tensions and satisfactions investigated. 
The problems of neighbours, washing facilities, bedroom-space; the uses made of - 
the front parlour and its symbolic importance in the whole home set-up — these 
are some of the values which can only be accurately assessed by intensive study of 
the human material functioning unselfconsciously in its normal environment. The 
full scale of methods used successfully in People in Production was not employed in 
the Housing Survey, which suffers in depth on that account. 

A further point which frequently arises is the inability of many people to 
express themselves clearly, or to muster their thoughts on a matter like, let us say, 
the nature of the difficulties they experience in their kitchen, their normal everyday 
habits and work. Here again it is necessary to supplement question and conversa~ 
tion. with observation to find out the real reasons for kitchen-dissatisfaction. 
Housewives must be observed preparing a meal. The actual snags which crop up 
in the course of their daily routine must be watched, and the extent to which 
their kitchen difficulties are due to bad planning on the housewife’s own part, 
rather than that of the architect or interior designer; must be assessed. One kitchen, 
for instance, may satisfy its owner, while much better planned kitchens (from the 
point of view of efficiency) fail to satisfy. 

Beyond the numerical assessment of the things people say they want, beyond 
the qualitative treatment of the underlying half-formed desires, are the actualities 
of human habit and behaviour, confirming or disproving verbal attitudes, giving a 
clue to motives and feelings which have become so much a part of the accepted 
pattern of things that they barely impinge on consciousness until their basis is 
_ altered or taken away. In that part of the home which the housewife constructs 
for herself, within the limitations of the brick-and-mortar shell and the interior 
designer’s lay-out, there are intangible values of very real significance to her. It 
is the architects’ and designers’ job to cater for these psychological needs, as well 
as the material needs. Penetration of the home by skilled investigators, accurate 
description of environment and action, are necessary to obtain this information 
at any but the most superficial levels. 

The object of the published survey of housing was to find out about peoples’ 
spontaneous fulfilments and troubles, within a broad framework roughly de- 
limited by considerations of physical planning. To what extent are the physical 
amenities, the house-values as distinct from the home-values, a major considera- 
tion to the housewife? 

A survey has just been completed among the Panel of IDEK imformants 
which throws interesting light on this point. They were asked the very broad 
question ‘What does Home mean to you?’ Their detailed written replies were 
analysed, and the qualities which they associated with home fell naturally into 
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sixteen fairly broad categories. The five most frequently mentioned qualities 
were, in this order: 


Relaxation, freedom, peace 
The family 
- Possessions 
Comfort , 
Social life (beyond the family) 


Nearly at the bottom of the list, mentioned by only 2 per cent of the sample, were - 
qualities associated with the architecture and planning of the house. Home, in 
_whatever framework of architectural attractiveness, retains these deeper personal 
values. A place to be comfortably oneself, among one’s own people, in the midst 
of one’s own possessions. These human factors are of great relevance to those con- 
cerned with planning and designing peoples’ homes, for the whole question of the 
sort of housing people will look for and demand is dependent on the relative 
strength of the subjective and objective satisfactions and tensions. This survey of 
home-values establishes the relatively minor importance of physical convenience 
in peoples’ ‘conceptions of their present’ homes, and further explains the high 
degree of satisfaction obtaining in types of housing which were by no means the 
tenant’s ideal. The physical planning of their house is not the major factor in 
causing people to be satisfied or dissatisfied with it, in encouraging them to stay 
put or to look around for another type of house. 

The specialist tends to become so interested in his speciality that he ET his 
values on to others. His assumption of.equal interest among others may lead to 
misguided or unprofitable action. On the ore hand it may lead to the design and 
erection of housing with admirable aesthetic qualities and. physical amenities 
which the people are not yet ready for. This can be guarded against by access - 
to the current facts of spontaneous desire and demand. On the other hand it may 
lead to an over-estimation of his specialized function in the eyes of ‘the people 
whose interests he means to serve. Information such as that provided by the sub- 
sidiary survey of home-values can help to guard against this. 

As human organization becomes more complex it is more than ever desirable 
that the leaders and legislators, planners and specialists of democracy, should have 
before them as they work the facts about the private desires, worries, fears and 
hopes, of the people they serve. Against these facts they can check their actions, 

. find out where the interest of the public lies, know in what directions further 
_ information and education are needed before planning new or progressive action. 
Mass-Observation is the only entirely independent organization in this country 
engaged in finding out these facts and presenting them to the widest possible range 
of people. Methods have been improved by experience in the pressing problems 
of war. There is still much to learn, but the machinery, in however rudimentary 
a form, does exist, and the organizers of Mass-Observation are trying constantly to 
improve the accuracy of their methods and to devise new approaches. 
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PART TWO 

STUDENTS ‘ 

HE majority of students are drawn from: the Elementary and Senior Schools; 
“T ro Secondary Schools contribute a gradually increasing proportion. 

The ages of these students may vary from 14 to 70. Replies to the ques- 
tionnaire suggest that very roughly 20 per cent are aged 14-16, 30 per cent 16-18 
and 50 per cent over 18 years of age. Detailed information on this important 
point was not generally obtainable, most Local Education Authorities giving 
-estimates.® 

Table V does nothing more than illustrate the widely differing age-composition 
of different Institutes, the percentages cited in the text being derived from the total 
student population of 30 Authorities and thus concealing the variations between 
one Local Education Authority and another. From the questionnaire, it appears 
that the high percentage of over-18’s is largely concentrated in the Recreational 
Institutes of the large towns and in some country districts. In the more typical 
General Institutes of smaller towns the 14-16’s frequently make up 50 per cent of 
the enrolments. The total number of students in Evening Institutes in 1937-38 
was 1,178,863 in 6124 Evening Schools.° This total has been rising steadily for 
decades, only interrupted by war. 

It is usual for Local Education Authorities to place restrictions of various sorts 
upon entry of students. Some Institutes allow anyone to attend at any age and 
whether attending a day school or not; but this is rather exceptional. Behind 
these restrictions is the belief that a youngster attending day school would 
find it rather too much to attend an Institute as well, or, alternatively, 
that day work will suffer or perhaps both day and evening tasks. In 
the case of Secondary School pupils thé objection gathers strength — for 
there will be homework in addition. A further point is that too easy access 
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TABLE V 
Age of Students 
`- (Average of the 3 years 1938-41) 

: 14-15. 16-17.9 18 plus 

Authority re a ber cent per cent 
I 60 7 33 

2 15 11.5 73.5 
4 8 15 77 
7 40 > 20 40 
8 60 30 -10 
9 55 19 26 
10 19 gI o 50 
13 42 18 40 
I4 22 28 50 
15 QI 33 46 
16 16 35 49 
17` 23 14 63 
20 45 15 40 
21 48 12 40 
22 55 15 30 
23 20 10 70 
24 19 3I 50 
25 24 36 40 
28 19 27 44 
29 20 85 45 
32 QI 2 50 


to an Institute may mean neglect of the hallowed School Certificate Exami- 
nation. Many Authorities feel, perhaps with cause, that a girl who goes to an 
Evening Institute, qualifies as a shorthand typist, and then leaves school without 
sitting for the School Certificate Examination is handicapping her career. Work- 
ing on some such lines as these, many Authorities have drawn up regulations as to 
admittance of students. Wide variations are to be found, but the more common 
prohibit the entry of children still in attendance at an Elementary School unless 
these pupils will leave school before the end of the Institute session. In any case, 
the headmaster of the day school must give his consent. Some Authorities extend 
this ban to school children of any age; others take Secondary and non-State aided 
‘ school children with (day) headmaster’s consent; still others introduce a minimum 
age of 16; a few go further and whilst admitting day school pupils under 
- restrictions insist that not more than a quarter, or a third, of a class may be made 
up of them. The regulation is common that no Secondary School pupils shall be 
admitted if Elementary pupils are on a waiting list. At Birmingham no one is 
admitted to an Adult Institute unless two years have been spent at a Junior: 
Institute, or four years at a Secondary School, or an entrance examination passed, 
The reasons for these limitations are probably fairly sound but they may work 
harshly in some cases. I cannot understand why the senior school pupil should 
be excluded if he desires to get a hetter-class post on leaving school. His spare-time 
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study will not take as many hours as the homework of the Secondary boy. Again, 

the prohibition on Secondary pupils may work unfairly if a girl happens to prefer 

a business career. 

The character and grit of a typical uie student are admirable. Most prob- 
ably he will come from a not-too-well-off home in which a child with a disposition 
towards study will be looked upon as something of an oddity. If the family is more 
sympathetic he will still be unlikely to have the study facilities of the middle-class 

- boy or girl. Not only this, but having been thrown out of school at 14 our 
typical student will not yet have acquired an aptitude for study; certainly he will 
not be able to read as advantageously as the Secondary sixth-former. Add to all 
this the acute difficulty of sheering away from these excellent attractions, the 
cinema and street corner; of cutting his friends, facing their ribaldry. At 15 or 

16 much of a boy’s energy is used up in the developments of adolescence; 

concentration is not easy. Expenses of attendance may fall heavily on the young 

worker. Fees call for perhaps ros. in a lump sum. There will be ’bus fares, 
text-books, stationery, etc. No small burden — and youthful independence does 
not permit the father to shoulder it. It takes pluck to overcome these difficulties 
and sign on at the local Institute, and much dogged perseverance to stick it through 
the course. This extract-from the Times Educational Supplement states the point 

`- vividly:?° ‘For every one who by assiduous attendance at night school has won . 
through to vocational competence or spiritual satisfaction, there are scores, even 
hundreds, who have fallen by the way because the road has proved too long or 
too hard. Nor is this to be wondered at; two hours of concentrated mental work 
on three, four or even five nights a week, with “prep.” in addition, is no light load 
to’pile on top of a nine, ten or eleven hour working day....’ The best commentary 
perhaps is to say that about 30 per cent of enrolled students fail to make two- 
thirds possible attendances. 

_I had hoped to give some details of the percentage of first-year students who 
follow up their courses in subsequent years, but information on this matter is not 
generally obtainable. Perhaps some indication is provided by the entries for the 
different graded examinations of such a body as the Royal Society of Arts. In 
1938-39, 38,203 papers were completed in the elementary stage (roughly corre- 
sponding to first year), 17,299 in the intermediate and 5,932 in the advanced stage 
(second and third years respectively). But we may expect that owing to the ~ 
gréater difficulty of advanced examinations fewer second- and third-year students - 
sit (in proportion to numbers) than do elementary students. 


FEES 

On these it is impossible to make any gener ai statement. They may range from 
nil for a few recreational subjects up to a couple of guineas for courses leading to - 
such examinations as preliminary scientific. Again, it is usual for one Institute to 
charge different fees for different grades of courses. Thus Physical Training may 
cost, say, 1s. for the session, butan advanced Technology Course 15s. Most Institutes 
ranges fall within these two limits. Again, some County Authorities issue regu- 
lations to Local Committees insisting upon the same scale of fees throughout the 
area, whilst others do not prescribe any definite charges but allow Local Commit- 
tees to settle the matter themselves. Then one may get the anomaly of two - 
adjacent towns with widely differing fees for similar courses. To give some 
examples of fees: Caernarvon County issues regulations to the effect that the 
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TABLE VI 
Student Population of typical Institutes, 1938-39 

















No. of Av. per 
Authority Institutes - Students Institute ` 
I 6 “1,724. 287.0 
2 259 — 20,839 80.5 
3 I 360 360.0 
4 53 25325 44.0 
5 18 2,719 151.0 
6 75 25,525 340.3 
7 I, 104 104.0 
8 1 3I 31.0 
9 I 116 116.0 
10 248 17,867 72.0 
II 9 1,860 206.7 
12 I 139 139.0 
13 7 . 1,820 260.0 
14 66 15,300 131.9 
15 196 17,200 87.8 
16 76 9,000 118.4 
17 57 8,039 141.0 
18 13 2,468 189.9 
z 19 19 2,729 143.6 
20 2 4.76 238.0 
21 2 © 0 440 220.0 ! 
22 7 1,361 194.4 
23 III 19,887 179.9 
24 13 ` 1,336 102.8 
25 I i 198 198.0 
26 I 137 137.0 
27 3 379 126.3 
28 5 903 180.6 
29 5 1,765 353.0 
30 25 2,506 100.2 
31 17 1,734 102.0 
32 7 1,194. 170.6 
33 8 827 103.4 i 
34 4 534 + 133-5 
35 12 1,203 100.3 
30 13 603 46.4, 
Totals; 1,303 . 166,648 127.9 students 











In 1937-38 1,178,863 students attended 4124 Evening Schools ~ an average of 
192,5 students per school, : 
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admission fee to an Institute shall be 2s. 6d., irrespective of number and stage 
of subjects studied. The Isle of Wight County insists on the following scale: re- 
creational classes 1s. 6d. a session or 1d. per class, most first-year courses 5s., 
second year 5s. or 7s. 6d., third year up to 12s. 6d.; as much as 25s. for courses in 
pharmaceutical subjects. Chesterfield is much more reasonable — 1s. for single 
subjects, 2s. 6d. for three. 

Recreational classes are invariably cheaper than vocational. In London a few 
‘Recreational Institutes are free, except for a registration fee, and as little as ts. 
per session is usual. Some Authorities, for example the Kent County, allow free 
admission to those under 16. Norwich asks 6d. enrolment and 6d. sports 
contribution at its nine Recreational Institutes. 

Many Institutes allow a reduction if several subjects are taken at the same time. 
Some make all recreational classes free to those taking other courses, even though a 
charge may be made for the former if taken alone. A few Institutes allow payment 
of fees for recreational (though not vocational) classes by instalments of 1d. or. 
ad. per class attended; instalments for vocational courses are obtainable only 
by arrangement’. 

All Institutes. agree in granting free admission to the unemployed and, during the 
war, to members of the Forces. It is usual for ex-Elementary School students (this 
may be extended to those from Secondary Schools) to be offered the first year’s 
course free if they go to the Institute soon after leaving school — one year is the 
usual limit. On the other hand some Authorities allow half-fees to those in attend-. 
ance at a school (any age) or below 16. Others make distinction between Ele- 
mentary and Secondary educated students. Similarly, all Institutes will consider 
applications for remission of fees from needy students. Scholarships are granted by 
many to first-year students making go per cent (or some other percentage) of the 
possible attendances, or on passing an examination. Other Authorities have 
systems of bursaries to aid students from one Institute to another, whilst in 
Liverpool scholarships are available to the University as well as technical colleges. 


OTHER EXPENSES 

It is, of course, impossible to say just how much an Evening Institute education 
costs the average student and the remarks following are necessarily general. The 
student’s principal expenses are fees, text-books, travelling. Fees have already 
been considered. Though they are kept low, in aggregate they form a considerable 
burden on the student of several subjects. Some recognition of these difficulties is 
implied i in the provision of reduced fees for groups of subjects. The ‘possibility of 
remission of fees in needy cases, whilst theoretically sound, is not likely to be of 
much practical use, since the most needy student does not always care to ask 
what he considers charity of others. 

Text-books frequently — indeed usually — entail a heavier expense than fees. 
This is particularly so in the more advanced courses when several pounds are 
needed to btiy the books really necessary. To some limited extent students are 
aided by local libraries, but at the start of an Institute session these tend to be 
cleared of all technical books and probably only a few students are able to draw 
upon them. Further, most libraries -very rightly choose to spend their allocations 
on books of a more general nature and avoid elementary text-books. Consequently 
-the latter have to be bought. Even the rather more general technical works may 
have to be bought too,,since few are found in public libraries and the period of 
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TABLE VH 
Typical Fees charged for various Grade Courses 
N.B.—This Table has been prepared by estimation from widely diverse and none 
too clearly defined data.and is intended merely to indicate the wide varia- 
tions found. 








Most Grouped 


ist-year rst-year 
Courses Courseof , 


Authority (Vocational) Do. 2nd-year. Do. 3rd-year Subjects 





s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
I 2 6 2 6 2 6 7 6 
2 2 o 5 0 10 0 2 0 
3 .3 0 4 0 5 0 9 9 
4. 2 6 2 6 — 2 6 
gE 3 0. 3 0 3 0 g o 
7 2. 6 5 0 — 6.6.. 
8 2 6 — — 2 6 
9 u 6 4 0 — 2 6 
10 3 6 5 0 IO O 10 6 
II 2 0 4 0 7 6 4 0 
12 2 0 — — 2 0. 
14. 2 6 4 œ 6 6 5 0 
15 3 6 5 0 7 6 10 6 
16 4 0 6 o 7 6 6 o 
17 6 o 6 o “10 0 -10 0 
18 5 0 76 — 7 6 
19 2 0 5 05 7 6 3 0 
20 1 6 3 6 5 0 3 0 
QI 3 o0 7 6 15 0 7 6 
23 5 0 7 6 10 oO 15 0 
24. Io Io 2 6 2 0 
25 1 6 2 6 — 2 6 
26 5 0 10 0 — 15 0 
28 5 0 8 6- 17 6 10 0 
29 1 6 2 6 5 0 2 6 
33 2 6 3 6 -6 0 5 0 





loan is in any case brief. Apart from essential texts, all lecturers would agree that 
a wide and general reading in a subject is most desirable. Some, despite competi- 
tion, may be obtainable from the local library, but in general the expense of new 
books involves neglect of wide reading. Again, in many subjects it is necessary that 
a student should keep pace with current progress in his subject. He must read the 
technical and specialist papers as they appear. To buy them himself is an expen- 
sive business, so he must needs neglect them. Thus educational standards suffer. 
The third major expense is that of travelling. This may involve quite heavy 
charges and at once militates against the idea of educational equality. I shall 
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submit later that Evening Institutes should be free, in which case some provision 
for travelling expenses of Institute pupils will become necessary. 

-Mention must be made also of examination fees. These fees, in the case of the 
major examining bodies in this field — the Royal Society of Arts and the City and 
Guilds Institute, for example — are kept amazingly low and provide an outstand- 
ing model of efficient organization. But even so the student sitting for more than 
one examination and having already paid for books, etc., may be in difficulties. 
Some Local Education Authorities pay half examination fees. When many 
authorities pay full School Certificate entrance fees for Secondary pupils on the 
whole much better off, there seems room for the extension of the principle to 
Evening Institutes. 


SUB J ECTS 
On what is probably te: most important matter, it is not possible to give much, 
or accurate, information. The questionnaire included a group of two dozen 
blanks asking for details of the number of students studying each of a list of subjects 
known to be popular. Subjects not listed were to be included as ‘other commercial’, 
‘other technical’ and ‘other primarily non-vocational’. The desired information 
could only be given by some half dozen of the smaller Authorities, and from this it 
would appear that in most cases records of subjects taken are not. preserved. The 
replies to the questionnaire on this matter cover little more than 3 per cent 
of the Institutes (just over 200) and the,smaller ones only. Perhaps it may 
be said, however, that vocational subjects appear to predominate over recreational ` 
and commercial over science and technological subjects. Many students who 
enter an Institute to take a vocational subject are induced to follow a recreational 
course as well, swelling the number of recreational subject enrolments. Thus 
T think it reasonable to say the Institute is primarily vocational. An increasing 
- popularity of recreational and cultural subjects results from the campaigns Local 
Education Authorities have been promoting in connection with the Service 
of Youth. 
It is usual to permit a student complete freedom in the choice of subjects, but 
- some large Authorities introduce variations. Thus senior courses may not be taken 
except by already well-educated students or those who have completed a junior 
course. Others go further and insist that students (often with an age limit) may not 
study certain subjects unless others are taken at the same time. Thus a Book- 
keeping student may have to take Commerce, a typist English, and so on. On the 
other hand, and whilst not enforcing these rules, most Local Education Authori- 
ties stress the value of grouped courses and suggest that principals should encourage 
students to take related subjects where possible. Reduced fees for suitably 
grouped courses are granted and some authorities arrange special examinations on 
these grouped courses. i 
To give a list of even the more generally available Institute subjects would take 
up several pages, but it may be said that, if a sufficient demand can be shown to 
exist, any course in any subject can be arranged, provided there will be no com- 
petition with an existent provision at a technical college or similar institution. A 
sufficient demand is recognized where 12 students seek a course. The subject- 
field of the Institute is thus practically unlimited. Every year new subjects are 
added and within the last two decades a host of admirable cultural and recreational 
subjects have threatened to oust the vocational from pride of place. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

The student anxious to obtain some definite proof of his ability i is particularly 
well catered for by a number of bodies conducting examinations in technical and 
commercial subjects. The principal of these are the Royal Society of Arts and the 
London Chamber of Commerce (commercial subjects), the City and Guilds of 
London Institute (technological) and the Unions of Educational Institutions 
(commercial subjects). All perform sterling work. The possession of a certifi- 
cate from one of these is proof of competence and for this reason the certificates 
are eagerly sought after. Examination fees are kept remarkably low — the 
elementary stage R.S.A. costs 2s. 6d., intermediate 4s. and advancéd 5s. 
per subject. Reductions are allowed when several subjects are taken. The examina- 
tions are held in hundreds of centres up and down the country, and where (as is 
usual) the centre is the local Evening Institute the student escapes a local fee.. 

Royal Society of Arts’ certificates are most coveted by commercial students 
(being reputed the hardest to get) and those of the City and Guilds Institute are 
‘favoured by science and technological students, although the standard is “rather 
advanced. A demand seems to exist for an elementary examination in the more 
popular technical subjects to suit those first-year Evening Institute students who 
fight shy of the City and Guilds examinations. 

The L.C.C. and U.E.L. are very popular exdminations, and there are in addition 
a host of smaller bodies catering to some extent for Institute students. Of course, a 
fraction take the advanced professional examinations. 

A few details of the R.S.A. examinations may be of interest. A total of 99,144 
papers were taken in 1938-39. Of these single subjects accounted for 78,321 
entries, senior school and school commercial certificates 10,338; grouped ‘courses 
9084; transport 1094 and national certificates 307. Some indication of the more 
popular examination subjects is given in the copies of the R.S.A.’s examination 
papers. Taking all stages together, by far the most popular single subject was Type- 
_writing (nearly 18,000 entries). Shorthand followed with 17,000 entries and Book- 
keeping with 15,000. Other popular subjects were Arithmetic (gooo), English 
(7000) and French (3300). The most popular stage was the elementary (38,203 
papers worked) with the intermediate at 17,291 and the advanced 5932 papers. 
Altogether 36 different subjects could be offered — most of them in the three stages. 
The Society also arranges examinations for the National Certificate in Commerce 
(in conjunction with the London Chamber of Commerce), special grouped e exami- 
nations for Junior Commercial and Technical Institutes in London and the Home 
Counties, senior school, school commercial and transport certificates. 

A number of Local Education Authorities arrange special examinations for the 
students of their own Institutes. In some cases a very wide range is available but 
the desirability of this practice seems questionable. Almost certainly any of the 
‘established examining bodies could conduct the examinations more efficiently 
and cheaply and a certificate from the Royal Society of Arts is acknowledged all 
over the world, whilst that of the Chesterfield Education Committee is probably 
unknown to Birmingham or Glasgow. ' 

An inquiry was included in the questionnaire as to the percentage of Institute 

-students who took examinations at the Institute’s instance or on its premises, 
together with the percentage successful. I was surprised to find quite a number 
of returns stating that no examinations were taken; of those who do encourage 
the taking of examinations, and excluding the London County Council, it seems 
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40-50 per cent of subject students sit for them and of these 70-80 per cent are 
successful. - : 


III. 


The general criticisms of the foregoing pages will have made clear the need 
for a wholesale reform of Evening Institute education. To achieve the ideal post- 
war Institute we have, in brief, to elevate the existing school from the position of 
the Cinderella of our educational system to its rightful place as an essential centre 
.of preparation for those about to work, or engaged in industry and commerce; 
and as a place for cultural and recreative activity. It could be made the half-way 
house on the road ftom Central School to University. 

It is with this idea in the background that the following very general proposals 
are framed. In putting them forward I hope merely to give some indication of what 
might be done in certain directions. Certainly I do not suggest a comprehensive 
programme of reform nor provide a blue-print from which to construct a peace- 
time model.*# 


ADMINISTRATION 

. The provisions of the 1921 Education Act as regards administrative divisions 
are on the whole quite satisfactory, except where they concern Boroughs and Urban 
Districts. It will be remembered that many of these (despite their size) have-the, 
powers of Local Education Authorities without actually being authorities for 
higher education. The disadvantage of the small Authority is obvious and I 
suggest a minimum population limit of 10,000 for Boroughs and 20,000:for Urban - 
Districts be imposed.. This would bring the provision into line with that of 
Part III (elementary education) Authorities. Within these limits, all Boroughs 
and Urban Districts should be full Local Education Authorities for higher edu- 
cation and not just enjoy the powers of such. There would, of course, be=no 
objection to much larger areas if regional government is introduced. Evening 
Institute education would then be a regional, as distinct from an‘area, matter. 
Granted the foregoing, it would be reasonable to permit Boroughs and Urban 
Districts to spend without limit — as with Counties and County Boroughs. The 
present penny-rate provision is unnecessarily damaging to initiative and progress. 

Local Committees of the types mentioned in Part II of this paper may be 
retained. They do much to create interest in Institute activities, are a useful means 
` of tapping the experience of those with specialist qualifications and also con- 
siderably strengthen the link with industry and commerce. I would suggest, 
however, that more stringent County control be exercised than is now usual.. 
Standardization is necessary for proper efficiency and economy even if local 
conditions demand local variatioris in other respects. Many local committees have 
very wide powers and these are possibly dangerous in the hands of the untrained 
and sometimes ill-advised. 

In this connection I would plead for a full system of regional co-ordination of 
higher technical and commercial. education. Such co-ordination might be made 
obligatory. Co-ordination is usually assured within a Borough or Urban District 
but over larger areas (the L.C.C. as usual is a notable exception) co-ordination, 
if existent, is weak. Within a town it is. arranged that Institute classes do not 
clash with and also are preparatory to those of local technical colleges. But a 
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form of regional co-ordination, covering at least a County, is necessary. In Scot- 
land a successful attempt at co-ordination has been made. The principal intention 
is to avoid one institution’s programme clashing with that of another near by;' 
also to prevent unnecessary duplication of intermediate and. advanced courses 
with consequent economies of premises, leciurers, etc.; and to provide better and 
more comprehensive facilities for students by scholarship and interlocking courses 
in institutions run by other authorities. For example, the National Certificate 
courses in various subjects usually occupy three years at an Evening Institute: 
Of these three-year courses most Institutes can provide the first year’s tuition. 
Only the larger ones provide for the second- and third-year student, so in order to 
ensure an easy adjustment from one year to another in these courses and to avoid 
half a dozen Institutes providing poorly attended second-year facilities and none 
the third-year course, co-ordinated planning will arrange second-year courses at 
perhaps three Institutes, third-year at one or two others. In Scotland this regional 
co-ordination is still loose, but so far as is possible the higher education institutions 
within each area plan an economical yet comprehensive educational provision to 
meet the requirements of a majority of students. This outline does not do justice 
to the scheme, of course. Co-ordination is effected with other institutions and in, 
many other connections. A student may even progress from a small-town Evening 
Institute to the University through a system of examination exemptions and 
bursaries, surely a path which could with advantage be made easier to travel? 
‘PREMISES AND EQUIPMENT 

The new Institute must be properly housed and equipped. This means, in short, 
a specially built school designed for evening work and wholly devoted to part: 
time instruction. The Institute must no longer be limited to a three-hour-nightly, 
twenty-six weeks a year existence in the local Elementary School; it must be quite 
independent. 

The impossibility of efficient instruction in borrowed classrooms and with un- 
satisfactory equipment will be clear. If so, the insistence upon a separate building 
will be appreciated. I anticipate it will be argued that an independent Institute 
is ridiculous, since the building will only be employed a few hours daily and that 
for half the year. The view will be just another example of the overriding concern 
for economy which, if permitted, would deaden -all progress in this sphere of 
education. However, I think we may expect that with the greater facilities the 
new Institute will be able to offer and the growing popularity of recreational, 
week-end and summer classes, the building will in fact be used rather more 
than now.?* 

This independent Institute must make provision for certain types of aair at 
present often impossible. Thus every Institute needs a strong recreative side — 
probably stronger than the purely vocational. For this purpose we shall require 
at least one large hall for socials, dances, etc., a fully-equipped gymnasium and 
general reading-rooms with light literature and periodicals. Vocational subjects 
demand equipped workshops, typing and dress-making rooms, kitchens, labora- 
tories, etc., together with associated text-book and specialized reference libraries. 
And the cultural subjects can best be tackled in rather informal, smallish rooms 
fitted with easy chairs in place of the staid desks and chairs appropriate to the 
arithmetic course. In sum, we have to fashion the building to the activity; not 
cramp the latter according to the limitations of a school for 7-14-year-olds.. 
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Equipment standards need similarly planning — desks intended to accommodate 
adolescents and adults, for example. Particularly important, too, is the need for 
informal rooms and equipment for recreative and cultural activities — armchairs 
in lieu of desks, less frigid mural decoration and so forth. Those with experience of 
Institute work will have plenty of ideas on this topic. It is not merely replacing 
present equipment by more suitable; there is also the problem of quantity. To-day 
almost all Institutes suffer from a paucity of equipment. Lathes, sewing machines, 
typewriters and adding machines can normally only be obtained after tremendous 
persuasion at the Education Director’s Office, and for new equipment outrageously 
large numbers of new students have to be proven before the machine is permitted. 
The outcome of all this is that one typewriter may serve some dozens of students 
of typewriting, the students taking ten-minute turns on a queue which stretches 
from five to ten o’clock each evening. The inadequacies are grave in almost every 
item of equipment and undoubtedly considerable multiplication of existing equip- 
ment apart from provision of new stock is urgently demanded. 

It is little use to suggest that premises and equipment should be adequate without 
arranging some sort of guarantee that this is done. It seems desirable, therefore, 
that inspectors be required to report fully upon equipment and further that Local 
Education Authorities be required (on demand of the Board of Education, acting 
on the advice of its inspectors) to spend up to a fixed amount per student, this 
amount to be decided individually for each Authority, broadly in accordance 
with local needs and the types of courses provided, and subject to revision, say, 
every five years. Perhaps £20 would be the standard fixed for one Local Edu- 
cational Authority. A particular Institute under that Local Educational Auth- 
ority’s control with equipment of value £1000 (after depreciation allowance) and 
100 students might thus be obliged to spend £1000 more over a suitable 
period. There would not, of course, be any upper limit either for individual 
Institutes or Authorities. 


STAFF 

Local Committees and the Local Education Authorities who approve their 
recommendations (there may be grounds for.the Local Education Authority 
being itself responsible for appointments) must be impressed with the importance 
of affording their Institutes efficient, qualified, trained, full-time staffs. Efficiency 
can to some extent be secured by regular inspection (a) by critical members of 
local committees, (b) by His Majesty’s Inspectors. Also a lecturer can be expected 
to do better if he is adequately remunerated and teaching is his sole, full-time job. 
This raising of teaching standards is not so much a matter of laying down rules as 
of cultivating a new outlook and appreciation of the necessity for high standards 
in our Evening Institutes — of building up a new profession. The Institute lecturer 
has to be brought on a level equivalent to that of the Secondary School or junior 
University teacher. He is going to be adequately paid and is to be recognized, 
since all others are to be weeded out, as a highly efficient, trained and qualified 
man. 

The acceptance of this principle Will's soon involve the establishment of special 
training college courses. Short courses only should be required, since teaching 
adolescents does not, in this connection, present difficulties. The intention is that 
men and women otherwise qualified should attend college for two terms or per- 
haps a full session. If I may again suggest a parallel, the Secondary School teacher 
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needs a Teacher’s Certificate as well asa degree before he starts work, so why not 
the Institute lecturer? 

Heads of Evening Institutes must be chosen with ah greater care than 
hitherto. The main points to look for in selecting principals are teaching experience 
(in Evening Institutes, technical colleges or comparable institutions), organizing 
ability and wide commercial or industrial experience. It is not enough that a man 
should have good examination qualifications alone:. practical experience of 
commerce is essential. 

All staff should be full-time except where teachers in day part-time continuation 
or similar classes are working undertime and are thus available for evening tuition. 
This will permit of a man lecturing for three or four hours in the evening and leave 
sufficient time for the preparation of lectures, correction of homework, reading . 
current literature. The problem of what to do with these lecturers in the summer 
months may present some difficulties. One way out will be to increase the number 
of the very popular short summer courses. With these principles adopted, å neces- 
sary consequence will be a marked elevation of salary scales appropriate to the 
new professional standards. At the minimum, these scales should correspond with 
the Burnham Scale for Technical College staff. Pension rights should be assured 
all who lecture for a minimum number of years and the profession of Institute 
teaching made roughly comparable to that of Secondary School staff. 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF THE STUDENT 
There is now a very general measure of agreement that in principle all State 
education should be free to all. Whether the general principle is adopted or not 
I suggest that fees should be abolished in Evening Institutes. This would’avoid all 
the problems of remission of fees and the struggle of those who cannot afford to 
pay but do not care to ask assistance. It would in any case be anomalous that the. 
Institute should charge fees whilst a substantial proportion of day tuition is free. 
Text-books should be provided on free loan for the duration of a course and a. 
more general reference library and reading-rooms available free for all students. 
.A multitude of book-bill problems would: thus be saved and far wider reading 
rendered possible. Travelling expenses sometimes present difficulties and should 
‘be refunded upon application and without anything approaching a means test. 
If the application has been made it is pretty certain that its acceptance is deserved. 
In any case, if education is to be free, there is no reason why travelling expenses - 
should be borne by some and not by those others who live near by. It-has been 
pointed out to me that a completely free provision without any compulsion as to 
attendance may lead to a sudden influx of undesirable ‘students’ who will lose 
-interest after a few weeks. The view undoubtedly deserves respect particularly as 
the ir regular attendance rate at present is outrageously high. I feel, however, that 
the view is rather too pessimistic. I think the type of youth or girl who goes as 
far as to enrol for a-course is at least as likely to stick it out as the fee-paying 
student of to- -day. From the limited replies to my questionnaire there does ‘not 
appear to be any special correlation between a high fee and regular attendance, 
though it is not wholly justifiable to deduce from this that the abolition of all fees 
would have little effect. But a free provision would ensure, what cannot be assumed 
now, that all who desire Institute facilities get them. 
In my view, no restrictions whatsoever should be placed upon the entry of 
students; or upon the choice of subjects. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF STUDENTS" 

During 1934 the ever-progressive London County Council introduced voluntary 
medical inspection in a group of selected Evening Institutes. The scheme was 
purely experimental and was repeated i in later years. ‘In 1937, out of 97 pupils, 
tr were found to be subnormal in nutrition and 150 were considered to require 
observation or treatment.’ The intricacy of the writer’s mathematics unfortunately 
defies my comprehension, but the idea of medical treatment seems an excellent 
one. The L.C.C. has now ended this experiment and so far as I am aware no 
other Local Education Authority has given it a trial, but there seems no reason 
why medical inspection should end with day school and I would suggest a medical 
service on a voluntary basis be provided in all Institutes. 


A GAREERS’ DEPARTMENT 

Whilst every encouragement should be given to expansion of the recreation 
side, it is probable the Institute will maintain its primarily vocational function. 
Most students, certainly the more seriously inclined, will study with a view to a 
job or a better post.. The need for a Careers Department will thus be apparent. 

. In many day schools the practice has grown of appointing a member of the teach- 
„ing staff to act as spare-time ‘Careers’ Master’. His function is to advise pupils 
who will shortly leave the school as to the most suitable jobs to take up, courses - 
of further study, the requirements, financial and technical, of various professions, 
etc.; also to keep pupils advised of scholarships and situations standing vacant in 
the locality. Glowing reports have been made upon these Careers’ Masters — in 
striking | contrast to the views expressed on Juvenile Employment Bureaux — and 
it will be clear they serve a valuable purpose. The success of this scheme leads me 
to suggest that a Careers’ Départment should be considered an essential, integral, 

part of every Evening Institute> In a big school it would require the full-time 
services of a special member of the staff; in the smaller a suitably qualified lecturer 
could no doubt be found to undertake the task as part of his regular duties. 

The functions of the department would be similar to those of the Career’s 
Master. Many students enter Institutes with no clear ideas what best to study, or 
having completed a course do not know for what examination to sit or what further 
courses to pursue. Perhaps some will want to learn of scholarships and bursaries 
to places of higher learning. Most will be glad to know of all jobs going in the 
district and employers anxious to tap a source of trained junior stuff. On all of 
these points a Careers’ Department would be of inestimable value. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

, The gradual encroachment of the Central Government upon what have been 
cénsidered Local Government preserves has, perhaps naturally, given rise to much 
clamour and heated criticism of bureaucracy and Centralized Dictatorship. 
Local authorities are notoriously jealous of their rights and may be expected to 
prove hostile to any suggestion making for stronger Central Control of the Evening 
Institute provision. Despite this I am going to suggest that the powers which the 
Board of Education even now .possesses for prodding recalcitrant Local Educa- , 
tion Authorities should be strengthened and employed more vigorously. For I 
believe that mere recommendations are unlikely to'achieve much in the Evening 
-Institute sphere. Tradition seems to have established the principle that if there is 
any cheeseparing to be practised the humble Institute should be the first to ae 
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experimented with, and I feel that circulars alone will not stir many Higher `- 
Education Committees to activity. - 

It has to be admitted that the capital, interest and maintenance charges necessary 
to carry out the changes suggested above would hang too heavy a burden on the 
Local Education Authority. To meet the case the amount of grant could 
perhaps be substantially increased. Or a complex arrangement might be arrived 
at under which the increased grant would be payable in respect of certain forms 
of expenditure but not of others. Thus schools which erect air-raid shelters :to- - 
day receive a 100 per cent grant although grants of less than half that percentage 
are paid in respect of certain other expenditure. The details do not much con- 
cern us. It is enough if we have a Board of Education able to admit the need for 
reform on some such lines as those indicated above and not afraid to use its exist- 
ing powers. 
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BRITISH WAR AIMS AND 


THE SMALLER EUROPEAN 


ALLIES 


By G.N.°CLARK ` f 
Part Two! 


URING the last few months several statesmen of the United Nations have 

expressed personal opinions about, the future of the smaller allied states. 

If we remind ourselves of what they have said, noticing the points in which 
they agree, those in which their points of view seem to diverge, and those which . 
they leave for the present out of account, we shall be able to see how far the dis- 
cussion has so far been carried in the light of changing events. 

In its imaginative breadth, as in its world-wide circulation, the most impressive 
of these statements was Mr. Churchill’s broadcast of 21 March.? The greater part 
of this speech was devoted to domestic matters, and throughout it the Prime 
Minister spoke ‘under every reserve and not attempting to prophesy’; but he 
spent some minutes in outlining a possible future for Europe. ‘I only mention. 
these matters to you’, he said, ‘to show you the magnitude of the task that will 
lie before us in Europe alone. Nothing could be more foolish at this stage than to 
plunge into details and try to prescribe the exact groupings of states or lay down 
precise machinery for their co-operation....This does, not mean that many 
tentative discussions are not taking place: between the great nations concerned 
or that the whole vast problem of European destiny...is not the subject of ' 
ceaseless heart-searchings. We must remember, however, that we in Britain and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, although almost a world in ourselves, will 


` have to reach agreements with great and friendly equals and also to respect and 


havea care for the rights of weaker and smaller states, and that it will not be given 
to anyone nation to achieve the, full satisfaction of its individual wishes.’ His 


_ main broad conception, introduced with the circumspect phrase ‘one can imagine’, . - 


was that of a world institution embodying or representing the United Nations, 
and some day all nations, and under this a Council of Europe, which ‘we must try’ 
to make into a really effective League, ‘with all the strongest forces concerned 
woven into its texture, with a High Court to adjust disputes, and with forces, 
armed forces, national or international or both, held ready to enforce these 
decisions and prevent renewed aggression and the preparation of future wars’. 

‘It is my earnest hope’, Mr. Churchill said, ‘though I can hardly expect to see 
it in my lifetime, that we shall achieve the largest common measure of the 
integrated life in Europe that is possible without destroying the individual 


‘characteristics and traditions of its many ancient and historic races.’ But that is 


only the statement of a problem, and Mr. Churchill did not evade the difficulties 
of that problem; he asked what was to happen to the large number of small nations 
whose rights and interests must be safeguarded. His answer was: ‘Here let me ask _ 
what would be thought of an army that consisted only of battalions and brigades 

and which never formed any of the larger and higher organizations like army 
corps. It would soon get mopped up. It would therefore seem, to me at any rate, 
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worthy of patient study that side by side with the Great Powers there should be a 
number of groupings of states or confederations which would express themselves 
through their own chosen representatives, the whole making a Council of great 


states and groups of states.’ 
This was a guarded-and deliberate’ utterance. There was no improvisation. 


Mr. Churchill was reviewing the prospecis of international co-operation in the - 


light of his own unequalled experience of the successes and failures of co-operation 
in peace and war. Those who remember ‘the development of his ideas in past years 
will recognize that the idea of armed forces, ‘national or international or both’, 
and the idea of ‘groupings of states or confederations’ have arisen from his- 
experience of international affairs, and were anticipated in his thought before the 
war. He of all Englishmen of our time has seen most clearly the need for building 
up resistance to aggression. The classical British policy for centuries past has been 
.to build that resistance on alliances which should secure the liberties of Europe 
by a balance of power. Mr. Churchill is the heir of that classical tradition, the 
biographer of one of its greatest champions; and he has moved in step with the 
events of our time from the conception of mere alliances to this more constructive 
‘policy. How great the advance is, and how necessary, may be seen by comparing 
his words with those of one of the earliest pleas for the balance of power in western 
Europe. It comes from an appeal to the rulers of Christendom for help for the 
Dutch against Philip. II of Spain.* Good policy, its author wrote, could never 
tolerate ambitious aggression in a neighbour. He enumerated wise princes in the 
past who had maintained a balance by supporting those who were threatened with 
violence, and he showed that, when there had been no common action by 
-threatened states, they had been extinguished, as the Romans extinguished the 
free tribes of Italy and the Gauls; as the Turks overcame one Christian state after 
another. Through intestine divisions or fear or ambition, each of the victims 
thought that their neighbours’ calamities were no concern of theirs. So it would be 
again with Italy, France, England, Scotland and Germany if they did not combine 
against the Spaniards in time. Anyone who reads this pamphlet: now must be 
reminded of Mr. Churchill’s appeals in the days when Germany was „advancing 

‘step by step’; but the lesson of our time is the lesson he has drawn, that it is not 
enough, as it once seemed to be, to vindicate the independence of each separate 
state. There must be more than ad hoc co-operation. 


Something is k about President Roosevelt’s. thought on these matters, 
though here again we have only personal opinions and we have them only at 
second hand. Mr. Forrest Davis published an article in April which attracted 
attention to the President’s ‘tentative post-war Blue-print’ summarized in eight 
points.‘ ‘He hopes that the war-time alliance known as the United Nations may 
develop into a Society of Free States, less ambitious, and constraining than the 
League of Nations, but organic and capable of growth.’ In this context, it may be 
noted, the word ‘organic’, which was used also hy General Smuts in his speech ‘at 
Westminster on 21 October, 1942,° cannot be intended in the constitutional 
sense which identifies organic with federal systems, for the President ‘looks with 

_favour on the model furnished by the Fates American system; flexible, representing 
no blanket surrender of sovereignty, affording the opportunity of frequent-con- 
sultation and building the body of international law as it goes along’. While the 
President opposes ‘resurrecting’ the League of Nanons, he would retain and amend 
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the use of plebiscites, the mandatory system and ‘continuing subsidiary bodies. . 
under the United Nations charged with handling specific political, military and 
economic problems. ‘A Security Commission made up-of Russia, Britain and the 
United States might well police thé peace of Europe during the transition period 
until the reorganization of the Continent is completed. ... Subsidiary bodies 
could be entrusted with political reorganization. A sort of master commission, 
with each region represented, might sit permanently as an executive council on 
problems of friction between nations that might lead to war. The problems of raw 
material surpluses, of currency, tariffs and so on, also could be delegated to 
commissions. These might have their headquarters anywhere in the United 
Nations — in Buffalo, Singapore or Kiev.’ 

On the subject of military forces, the President? s thought, starting from the 
American tradition, though it may be reconciled with Mr. Churchill’s, is, at least 
in Mr. Davis’s version, very differently expressed. Mr. Roosevelt does not think 
that the United States will be for ever embroiled in foreign quarrels and com- 
pelled to keep large military forces abroad; he holds that judicious and preventive 
use of air power by the United Nations would be both effective and economical. 
‘He opposes an international air force or United Nations military arm of any kind. 
Nor does he at the moment see the necessity for internationalizing the great sea- 
bases. ... The desired effect could be had by providing for the use of such bases 
by forces serving with the United Nations.’ The possibility is not lost on the 
President that at the end of the war the United States alone may possess an army, 
navy, air force and service supply superior to that of all other combatants com- 
bined. He holds that genuine association of, interest on the part of the Great 
Powers must precede transformation of the United Nations military alliance into a 
political society of nations. “The problem of security rests with the Powers who 
have military force to uphold it. This war has demonstrated that the defensive 
powers of a Belgium or a Norway have little more than nuisance value against a 
powerful aggressor. Small nations may as well disarm, whether or not they can 
trust the good intentions of the Powers.’ This might be a step towards the ideal of 
general disarmament laid down in the Atlantic Charter. Mr. Roosevelt does not 
rule out the use of his country’s power in the interest of collective security for 
limited objectives and in specific instances; but Mr. Forrest Davis gathers-that he 
opposes blanket commitments in advance, ‘even one so diluted as Article X of the © 
League Covenant’, the article under which the Council is to advise on the means 
by which the territorial integrity and existing political independence of the 
members are to be preserved against external aggression. As to the remoter 
future, after the responsibility and good faith of a succession of governments in the 
Axis countries have been tested, those countries ‘might then enter the United 
Nations on equal terms’ with their present opponents and such present neutrals 
as wish to join. 

Mr. Davis remarks that these views diverge markedly fa those of Mr. Henry 
Wallace, the Vice-President, and bear a much closer relation to those of Mr. 
Sumner Welles, the Under-Secretary of State. In an address at the end of May 
Mr. Welles,.after stating reasons why in the future the United States should play 
its part in keeping the peace of the world, laid down some cardinal principles for 
international organization.* There must be, through international agreement, a 
combination of armed forces made -available by the Powers which are prepared 
to do so, which may see to it that the peace of the world is, maintajned inviolate. 
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There must be a tribunal, an efficient method for outlawing certain kinds and 
inspecting all kinds of armaments and technical organizations for-economic and 
financial matters. -Then came three points not explicitly mentioned in Mr. 
Davis’s article. There must be ‘the recognition in-practice of the principle of the 
equal sovereignty of all states, great or small, and the establishment of the principle 
that the path must be prepared for the freedom and self-government of all peoples 
who desire their liberty, as soon as they are able to assume that right. Finally, in 
the kind of world for which we fight there must cease to exist any need for the use 
of that’accursed term “racial or religious minority”. The equality of individuals, 
like equality of peoples, cannot in fact be granted by fiat. Equality depends on 
their own achievements, and.on their own intrinsic worth, but to equality of 
human rights, and to equality of opportunity, every human being is by divine 
` right entitled.’ The audience to which Mr. Welles was speaking was specially 
interested in the question of racial equality, for it was a negro audience; and the 
idea of equality as a right of divine origin but depending on intrinsic worth and 
achievements, so evidently applicable to such a racial minority, thus took its 
place in the speech as applying also to the equal sovereignty of all states great and 
small. It is an idea which implies the existence of a law before which the strong 
and the’ weak can be equal: it is essentially a legal idea. It does not answer Mr. 
Churchill’s question about what would happen to battalions and brigades with no 
higher formations: that question implies a contest decided not by law but by 
strength. Indeed Mr. Welles’s reference to equal sovereignty might almost appear 
to rule out the higher formations: but it must be remembered that in thé consti- . 
tional law of the United States ‘sovereignty’ is not used in the extreme and exclusive. 
sense familiar in English political theory. In the language of American lawyers 
the component states of the Union are sovereign, and so a European state might 
still be sovereign in this sense even ifit belonged to some grouping or confederation. 


Mr. Churchill’s words, like those of the two American statesmen, were addressed 
primarily to his own fellow-citizens, and therefore he naturally worked forward 
from the British tradition of the balance of power, just as they equally naturally 
worked forward from the liberal tradition in which law and law-enforcement are 
to preserve rights from infraction. In practice both roads may lead to the same 
goal. How do the two tracks and their vague convergence appear from the point 
of view of the small states themselves? On a number of occasions statesmen of the 
smaller allied countries have discussed the problem frankly. Mr. Lie, the Nor- 
` wegian Foreign Minister, has been conspicuous. among them,’ and the Norwegian 
view of Mr. Churchill’s broadcast therefore has a special interest. It was given ina 
leader in the official Norwegian newspaper published in London.* Some of the 
` most important parts of this article related to concrete considerations, such as the 
relations of the western Powers with the U.S.S.R. and the necessity of not separat- 
ing Europe and America, with which we are not concerned here. There was a 
qualified welcome for the idea of a Council of Europe: ‘there is much to be said 
in favour of co-operation between the European states, provided that it does not 
weaken future organization on an international’ (that is, not merely continental) 
‘scale.... All plans for regional and international. co-operation are, however, 
dependent on two conditions. The first-is that the small nations are willing to 
give up their neutrality. The small countries which are participating in the: 
fight with the Allies in the common cause, and who for three years have borne the 
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burden of war and occupation, will be wholly'willing to accept the rights and 
duties which will be involved in organizing international co-operation in the 
future.” This too is evidently a well-considered statement, not less so because it 
leaves some large questions open. The duties of a small state might or might not 
include the active provision of armed forces. Norway, it may be supposed, would 
be able to offer the same indispensable help which her tankers and freighters are 
giving now; she and other states in important strategic positions, even if without 
offensive forces of their own, could offer valuable facilities to land and air forces. 

Perhaps the fullest discussion of the whole question yet given by any statesman 
of the ex-neutrals among the small allies is that in a series of utterances by the 
Netherlands Foreign Minister, Dr. van Kleffens. Before the invasion of his country - 
Dr. van Kleffens was the spokesman of the policy of neutrality or independence. 
He initiated a correspondence in The Times, in consequence of that newspaper’s 
leader on Mr. Churchill’s broadcast, by reaffirming the wisdom of that policy in 
the days before the invasion, while at the same time indicating that, given certain 
conditions, its days of usefulness were over. He wrote: ‘There was nothing sacro- 
sanct about Netherlands aloofness (I can only speak for my own country); it was 
‘a policy determined by all the relevant factors, of which the measure of British 
disarmament, next to German rearmament and French chaos, was one of the 
determining elements. In other words, if we are to abandon our aloofness (which 
in times of war between others becomes neutrality), certain prerequisites must be 

available’.® But this did not mean that it would be enough if Germany were 
disarmed and the Great Powers among the United Nations retained their arma- 
ments. Another prerequisite, at least according to ‘the personal views’ of Dr. van 
Kleffens, was that in international affairs the democratic idea shall prevail: 
‘We cannot proclaim democracy, and practise the rule of the few.’ He charac- 
terized as antiquated -the conception that ‘the views of the lesser states . . . would 
carry less weight, the decisive criterion appearing to be size and power.’ This 
conception he traced among the speakers and writers who represented ‘a strong 
(fortunately not a general) tendency in Britain and the United States to vindicate 
a dominant position in matters of more or less general concern for the two Anglo- 
Saxon Commonwealths plus Russia and, though less ‘generally, China.’ Drawing 
a parallel with the equal votes of the rich man and the poor man in a democratic 
state, he said that ‘might and influence, in national and international affairs, are 
one thing; opinions and views are another. The great Powers, according to the 
“big four” theory, seem desirous of benignly ruling the community of nations; the 
lesser Powers (whose very life depends on wise international co-operation) wish 
to serve the common good’. 

Provided.their ‘well-founded right’ was recognized, Dr. van Kleffens held that 
“f... the smaller states claim their vote, they must also contribute to the common 
safety to the full measure, proportionately with the greater, of their capacity’. 
He drew attention to their services in the present war, and to the impressive total 
of population and resources which, taken all together, they represent.1° This reply 

-to a-particular school of thought, which in England we may call the school of 
Professor Carr, emphasized the rights of the small states; but not in such a way 
as to suggest that they actually were threatened by the intentions of their greater 
allies. In a broadcast to the people of his own occupied country four months before 
Mr. Churchill spoke, Dr. van Kleffens had spoken on the.same subject more 
officially, and what he then said showed that, so far from being merely negative 
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_ or conservative, his view takes full account of the new conditions. He explained 


that the old policy of ‘independence’, of no political agreements with any state or 
group of states whatever, would not come back; before'the German invasion it 
had been the only one that was open, not’ because it corresponded with an ideal 
but because there was nothing better. In the future,.the League of Nations having 
failed in this part of its work, it would be necessary to create another organization 
for security. ‘I should not.be surprised if an organization based on regions, not 
neglecting, however, the universal element of the indivisible peace, were perhaps 
the most to the purpose. ... There is no room for aggressive states in such an` 
organization; on the cour, they will have to be kept in check. If we can estab- 
lish such an institution on an effective basis then, so far as I can see, Holland will 
have to participate....In these days of tanks and planes we cannot very well 
defend ourselves alone.’ After a few sentences on the chances.of American par- 
ticipation in such a plan, Dr. van Kleffens said that, if no effective organization, of 
universal security were created, Holland’s position would again be anxious, and 
he concluded. that nothing must be left undone to achieve a common organization 
of international security: ‘as many countries — some of them very powerful — have- 


the same interests, we may view the future not without confidence’. 1! 


The five representative points of view which we have summarized are enough to 
show how far the war-aims of the United Nations have thus far approached 
definition in the matter of the smaller states. Of course there are other points of 
view. To see the question all round we should have to attend to the special 
interests of a number of other states, great and small, for instance the Russians, 
and the present neutrals. Materials are available in plenty for knowing what 
these are, and in what follows, although they will not be directly mentioned, they 
will not be forgotten; but the selection we have given forms in a sense a whole by 
itself, not unsuitable for separate treatment. Those of-the Allies whose territories 
border on the Atlantic have many concerns in common, and they share to a high 
degree a common tradition of culture and institutions. A genuine discussion is, 
as we have seen, going on between their statesmen. It is a public discussion. The 
various pronouncements have been put forward as personal expressions of 
opinion; they are put in general and for the most part in quite non-comrnittal 
terms; they have neither the definiteness nor the binding character of claims and 
offers made in a negotiation. But they are not merely academic. They have been 
made because their authors wish the public to think about these matters, and such - 
thought has a practical purpose, the purpose of leading up to an agreement of 
opinion upon which alone an effective agreement of free states can be founded. _ 

What then are the alternatives between which the peoples of the United Nations 
are invited to make up their minds? There is no alternative offered to regarding 
the peace.of the world as the common concern of all our present alliance of states. 
That is assumed throughout the discussion as a desideratum on which ali will 
agree. Consequently no alternative is offered to the abandonment by the smaller 
allied states of the policy of independence which in time of war becomes neutrality. 
The first choice between alternatives scems to come when we ask whether the 
duties of the smaller states are to be different in kind from those of the larger. 
Dr. van Kleffens wants the small states to contribute to the common safety ‘to the 
full measure, proportionately with the greater, of their capacity’. Would this 
desire be satisfied if, as Mr. Forrest Davis suggests, the small states were to disarm? 

y ? 
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The reason for the suggestion is technical: they may as well disarm if their arma- 
ments cannot in any case have more than a nuisance value. Whether that is so.or 
not is, as was maintained in the first part of this article, a question for the experts. 
The answer depends on their conclusions from the experience of this war on land 
and sea and in the air, and since these conclusions, or such of them as have been 
provisionally formed, are not available now except among the experts themselves, 
the question must for the present remain unanswered in the public discussion. ` 
One thing may, however, be said. If the small states were disarmed, even if that 
- imported no anxiety about their security, it would make it more difficult to bring 
them satisfactorily into an international organization. There have been instances 
in the past of alliances between armed and unarmed states, and their experience 
seems to confirm the common-sense conclusion that an unarmed ally neither has an 
influence proportionate to his resources and interests, nor regards questions of 
security in the same way as a state for which they are questions of peace and war 
in the fullest sense. Equality of status will be easiest to achieve if it implies equal 
responsibilities. If the small states were- disarmed they might indeed, though 
perhaps not easily, be persuaded to bear, man for man, an equal share of the 
expense of armaments, and in the use of force they might contribute equally to 
the civil and economic side of the effort; but the psychological division between the 
„active partners and those of whom less was demanded, would be an obstacle to the 
growth of a common mind and a common will. 

There is nothing mysterious or theoretical about this common mind and com- 
mon will. They exist already, and what we have to do is to enable them to survive 
the transition from war to peace. So long as the war lasts co-operation is visibly 
a necessity. Even in the small occupied countries which are disarmed there is such 
resistance that we may reckon their populations as making common cause with 
ours. Their present resistance is not a mere instinctive reaction against crùel and 
oppressive foreign rule. It is complex and its structure corresponds to the com- 
plexity of modern society. The churches play their part in their own special ~ 
sphere; the universities in theirs; the professions, the different classes and interests, 
besides the general and instinctive impulse to resist, have their special reasons, 
their special methods and their special programmes. Indeed we get a still better 
‘introduction to the problem of the small nations from looking at the occupied 
countries than from considering the policies.of their exiled governments. The 
exiled governments are not mere émigrés: they are the responsible heads of going 
concerns which have rendered very substantial services to the common cause. 
They are men of much experience, and they have a right to be heard. But in the 
occupied countries two factors in the problem can be seen more clearly than ` 
anywhere else. 

The first of these factors is the strength of the feeling which, in conditions of 
indescribable hardship, binds the peoples together to retain their individuality. 
If we call it patriotic feeling, or even nationalism, we must not forget that it 
includes the sense of justice and the sense of humanity, the developed sentiments 

. of civilized men towards their social environment. It ought to be preserved and 
allowed to grow into one of the sustaining forces of an international organization. 
The other factor is one which shows how little the world can afford to do withuot 
the first. It is National Socialism at work among populations fundamentally 
unlike the Germans in their history, their institutions and in much else. When 
we see what the military occupation of a country means under National Socialism, 
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we see an utter disregard of law, an attempt to harness all resources, material and 
human, to the German war-effort. This is total war applied to the occupied 
countries; it is the unjust exaction by a state from those who owe it no allegiance of 

almost all that, on the most extreme theory of sovereignty, a state may justly 
exact from its own subjects. But it is more than that. It is domination by a 
state which is the engine of a continuing revolution. It is not a mere incident of 
the war, but the action of a state which regarded the years of peace as.a period - 
of preparation for war. -In Norway, in Holland and in Belgium it was preceded 
by years of undermining propaganda, by the perversion of individuals and by the 
_ dissemination of the whole body of destructive doctrine from anti-Semitism and 
racialism to false history and doctored news. As it had a prelude, so it will have 
a.sequel. Now, during the occupation, the Germans are, to use the phrase of a 
distinguished exile from one of these countries, planting political time-bombs 
which will be dangerous long after they have been defeated and driven out. They 
have done all that ingenuity can do to educate youth in their own way. They 
have fostered divisions and resentments. In the main they have not succeeded. 
The peoples of the occupied countries have kept their souls. But nullum tempus 
occurrit diabolo. It will not be enough to expel the invaders. The liberated coun- 
tries, especially the small countries which have Germany for their neighbour, 
must carry forward into freedom the spirit which inspires them now. 

It cannot bé done without organization, and that organization will have to be 
created by the ordinary processes of negotiation and decision. The United 
Nations are bound together, and must continue to be bound together, not only 
by their good cause but also by a network of explicit agreements and less specific 
understandings, in which divergent interests are reconciled on the plane of ` 
ordinary human motives. It is and it will remain perfectly proper that the states, 
like the individuals of whom they are composed, want to know what they are to 
get for their money and their sacrifices. In settling these bargains, anything 
that simplifies the multiplicity of the points of view will be all to the good, so that- 
for another reason besides that of efficiency-in action it would be well if the smaller 
states could enter into voluntary combinations of whatever scope and extent. 
Englishmen are very apt to think of co-operation between small states’as easier to 
achieve than co-operation between larger states, and to forget that often the reason 
why these states are small is that in the past they have been unwilling to pay the 
price at which they might have bought coalescence into larger units. There have 
been times in the past when single political units broke up so as to form what are 
now separate states. No one can seriously maintain that the dissolution of these 
unities was unaccompanied by any gain. Whether it would be for the advantage of 
` those immediately concerned to undo in international relations some of the effects 
of these separations, is for those people themselves to decide, as it is for them to 
decide, when the time comes, whether, with a common mind and will, the United 
Nations, perhaps with others, are to shoulder the responsibility. for the peace of 
the world. But at the very least, to repeat Mr. Churchill’s words,.‘it would seem 

. worthy of patient study that side by side with the Great Powers there should 
be a number of groupings of states or confederations which could express them- 
selves through their own chosen representatives’. 


In the formulation of war-aims each of the Allied nations can contribute some- 
thing more than the statement of its own needs and interests, and the British 
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nations can contribute much to the common stock from their own experience. One 
of the great lessons of this experience is that the patriotism of the separate Domi- 
nions lives and grows in and by the free ‘co-operation of the Commonwealth. Every 
political association which requires individual men and women to make sacrifices 
and assume responsibilities miust give them a sense of participation, a sense that it 
belongs to them. The feeling of frustration which has been, even more than mate- 
rial poverty and misery, the typical complaint of our time can only be removed by 
‘such a call to a.status of dignity. It cannot be bought off by the distribution of 
benefits to be passively enjoyed. In earlier times British governments, like the 
governments of other States which had to deal with discontented nationalities, 
sometimes resorted to the method of ‘killing nationalism with kindness’, that is 
placating it with programmes of public works and the equivalents of what we now 
call social security. In themselves these plans were beneficent and they undoubtedly 
did great good; but they did not fulfil their purpose of diverting attention from 
national demands. The British Commonwealth has learnt the lesson that it is better 
to have partners than subjects. ` 2 

. In the international sphere our experience has pointed the same way. The 
alliances | in which our great wars have been fought have been held together not 
only by a common danger or a common cause, but also by the patriotism of the 
several allies, for patriotism in one has carried with it respect for the patriotism of 

‘the others. Until the present war, and not least the heroic resistance of the 
occupied countries, reminded them of this ancient truth, some Englishmen, busy 
with speculations about the new possibilities of large-scale organization, were apt 
to forget it. These new possibilities are real enough, and in one way or another we 
shall have to take advantage of them; but we cannot do so to the full unless we 
build upon the sentiment which has proved itself, in our time as in former times, 

-the strongest bulwark against the many false doctrines with which aggressors 
have tried to blind us to their intentions. Englishmen of earlier gen- 
erations reacted against the ‘cosmopolitan ideas of the French revolution by 
an exclusive appeal to patriotism which would strike almost anyone nowadays _ 
as superseded. It is not very long since Dean Church expressed his abhorrence of 
an anti-Christian utterance in these words: ‘These . . . are outrages, unnatural and ` 
monstrous, shocking to all serious men, and condemned by public feeling. They 
belong to the same order as the morality which would disturb the relations of 
parents and children, or merge citizenship in some league of humanity.”* Distant 
as we still are in our time from any league of humanity, we have reached a point 
where we must leave-none of the human race out of account in our projects for 
welfare and security; but we must give its due place to the love and pride which the 
small nations, equally with the great, feel for their countries. 

To do so in practice may well tax the ingenuity of lawyers and the patience of 
diplomatists, but it will be worth the trouble. In a recent article in these pages 
Professor Webster showed that in making the peace it may be necessary not only 
to avoid the mistakes which we now recognize in former settlements but also to 
seek for some new principle which lies ‘perhaps in the realm of morals rather than 
of politics and economics’.** In the realm of morals the inter-war years-provided a 
terrible object-lesson. They showed how propagandists, skilled in the psychological 
arts of mass-suggestion, could use the modern inventions of wireless and the cinema 
and the popular press to poison men’s minds not only in their own countries but 
all.over the world. They showed how easily the false ‘ideologies’ filled the mental 
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vacuum which was created when old ties and habits were destroyed. In reconstitu- 
. ting the world’s defences against force and fraud we have one stone ready to our 
hands in the ties and habits of pationet which the war has made stronger than - 
before. 
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THE PROHIBITION OF WAR 
BY INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By PROFESSOR J. L. BRIERLY 


[This paper was submitted for discussion to an inter-allied conference of lawyers held in 
London on the 10-12 July, 1943. It has a limited purpose. It attempts only to state the 
writer's view of the minimum of change that would have to be made in the present system of 
international law if a rule making it illegal for a state to resort to war is to be effectively 
established. One of its conclusions is that no such rule can be established in an unorganized 
world, but it does not discuss the form that an international organization should take; in 
the writer’s view something on the lines of the changes set forth would have to be incorporated 
in any kind of organization of states whether of the federal or the co-operative type. Nor 
does the paper try to deal with the much wider question of the various measures that it may be 
necessary or useful to take in order to make war less probable. Members of the conference 
suggested, inter alia, that war is unlikely to be abolished unless we establish in its stead 
international machinery for the redress of grievances; that there ought to be procedures by 
which those who make wars can be made criminally responsible for their conduct; that an 
_ international police force is a sine qua non. These are all Sl questions, but they fall 
outside the purview of this paper.] 


(1) The Attitude of the Customary Law to War 
‘INCE the rules of customary international law are not contained in any 
authentic text, the attitude of that law to war must be sought in the opinions 
of jurists and in the practice of states. 

Unfortunately these sources leave it uncertain whether or not a customary 
rule prohibiting war exists or has ever existed, for the opinions of jurists have 
varied and the practice of states is ambiguous. In any case the question is of no 
great practical importance to-day, for no one would suggest that a customary 
prohibition of war, if it can be said to exist at all, would provide a secure basis for 
future international order. None the less the history of theory on the question is 
of interest, since it throws light on the nature of the problem which the practice 
of war sets to the international lawyer. 

The classical writers for the most part had no doubt that the law does set limits 
to the right.of states to resort to war. They took over from the medieval theologians 
and canonists the doctrine that war was justum, that is to say, regular or. lawful, 
only on certain conditions, and they tried to establish this doctrine as a legal, and 
not merely, as it had hitherto been, an ethical, principle. One of the requirements 
of a bellum justum wan they held, that it must originate in a justa causa, a lawful 
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reason for making war, and though different writers enumerated these causes of 
war in different terms, most of them, Grotius tells us, mentioned defence, recovery 
of property, and the punishment of wrongs. The common element in the enumera- 
tions was the condition that the state against which war was undertaken should 
have committed some wrongful act; ‘there can be no lawful cause of making war’, 
says Grotius, ‘except injuria’.1 Thus what the classical jurists taught was in effect 
that for war to be justified it must be used as an instrument for upholding the law. 

Some of these writers saw the practica! difficulties of making this principle 
prevail, and the passage in which Grotius summed these up under two heads is 
interesting because the difficulties that he mentions, though we express them now 
in different words, are the same that we have to meet to-day. One of these was 
that when nations go to war there are no indicia externa, no outward signs, to show 
other nations which of the belligerents has the right on his side; and the other was 
that it was dangerous for other nations to pronounce on the rights and wrongs of 
the case, since the result might be to involve them in a war with which they were 
not concerned. He concluded that it was better to leave the matter to the con- 
science of the belligerents themselves, and not to ask third states to judge between 
them.? 

This was a lame conclusion, for Grotius must have known quite well that the 
conscience of belligerents was a frail support to rely on. But that he should have 
been driven to it shows the difficulty agains: which international legal theory has 
always had to contend. The attempt to import a distinction between lawful and 
unlawful war into the customary law has always contained an element of make- 
believe. The theory of the law has had to choose between two alternative 
doctrines of the relation between law and war, and each of these is equally unsatis- 
factory to the conscience of the jurist. It might on the one-hand persist in 
maintaining that the law does really distinguish between lawful and unlawful war, 
but against this were the stubborn facts that the practice of states only too evidently 
disregarded such a distinction, and that it was not practicable for the law to: 
enforce it. On the other hand it was possible, but only at the cost of bringing the 
system into discredit and coming near to denying its claim to be a legal system at 
all, to admit that international Jaw does not make the most elementary of all 
legal distinctions, that between the lawful and the unlawful use of force. What 
happened was that, while writers continued for generations to repeat that the law 
did make the distinction, their treatment of the matter took on more and more the 
aspect of a moral aspiration or of a mere literary convention, and ceased to be the 
enunciation of a rule of law in the existence of which they genuinely believed. In 
the later nineteenth century, with the ascendancy of positivist doctrine in legal 
theory, most writers came to adopt the second and more realistic horn of the 
dilemma, and to regard war simply as an event, neither legal nor illegal, which 
occurs from time to time in the relations of states, and which the law tolerates 
because it can do nothing else about it. It accepts the making of war, for any 
reason or for none, as one of the prerogatives of a modern sovereign state, and it 
devotes itself to the secondary task of trying to control, so far as it can, the manner 
in which belligerents carry on the operations of their war both towards- one 
another and towards other states not involved in the war. On this view, whatever 
the origin of a war may be, both sides are in the same position in the eye of the 
law, their rights and duties are the same, and no third state has the right to judge 
between them, : 
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(2) Prohibition of War by Convention 

During the period between the two world wars two attempts of the first import- 
ance have been made to limit by international agreement the freedom which 
sovereign states have hitherto exercised to make war at their discretion. These are 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Pact of Paris. Neither of these 
attempts has been successful, but the experience which they have afforded must 
inevitably be the foundation of any future attempt to solve the problem of the 
relation of war to the law. That experience contains both encouragement and 
warning. 

The Covenant did not require the member states of the League to renounce 
their freedom to make war in all circumstances; it required them to accept (in 
the French version of the text, which on this point is clearer than the English) 
‘certaines obligations de ne pas recourir 4 la guerre’. ‘These obligations related to 
wars of a specially inexcusable kind; in effect, to wars entered on in circumstances 
where a reasonable settlement would have been possible if the aggressor had been 
content with that. Thus a state might resort to war without breaking any of its 
obligations under the Covenant, if it first submitted the dispute to arbitration, to 
judicial settlement, or to inquiry by the Council, if it waited for three months 
after the arbitrators’ award, the court’s decision, or the Council’s report, as the 
case might be, and ifit did not make war on a state complying with the award, the 
decision, or the report, provided in the last case that the Council had been 
unanimous apart from the parties to the dispute. But these provisions were not the 
whole of the Covenant’s scheme’against war; the Covenant did not contemplate 
that the League should simply stand aside if a state should resort to war even 
though it should do so without breaking its express obligations. On the contrary 
Article 11 declared that ‘any war or threat of war’ (including, that is to say, a 
war which did not involve a breach of Covenant obligations) was to be a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and that the League was to take ‘any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations’. 

It is necessary to emphasize this point and to insist that the Covenant provisions 
against war ought to be judged as a whole because the existence of these so-called 
‘gaps’ in them has often been unfairly criticized, and interminable debates have 
taken place at Geneva and elsewhere which have assumed it to be a matter of the 
highest importance that the ‘gaps’ should be closed. That implied that if war 
came, there was a real danger that the aggressor would first carefully observe his 
Covenant obligations, and then take advantage of one of the gaps to enter on a 
war not expressly prohibited; this was formally possible, but it was always politic- 
ally most improbable, and in fact none of the wars that have broken out since the 
Covenant came into force has begun in that way. But even if the contingency had 
been one which it was prudent to guard against, the critics have generally failed 
to take the Covenant scheme as a whole. If that is done, there seem to be two 
dominant ideas underlying the provisions on war: the first is that no war, whatever 
the circumstances, can ever be a matter of indifference to the members of a collec- 
tive security system, for whatever the origin of a war may be, and even if the 
aggressor state has some justification for resorting to war, yet its effects are so 
far-reaching, so difficult to foresee or to keep within bounds, that it can never be 
safe for the general body of states to declare beforehand that they will stand aside 
and do nothing about it; and the second dominant idea is that there are some wars, 
which it is possible to define in some such terms as are used in the Covenant, as to 
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which states ought to be ready to, go further than this, and to announce beforehand 
in terms more’ precise the action that they will take in order to maintain or to 
restore the peace. Such a plan is not, as critics have sometimes accused it of being, 
to ‘legalize’ wars in certain circumstances; it is merely to take the view, which is a 
tenable view, that to require the members of a security system to declare in advance 
exactly what they will do in all cases, and to undertake to take the same measures 
irrespective of the circumstances in which a war has its origin, is to expose the 
system to a strain which in present conditions of international society it may 
be unable to bear. 

At first sight the Pact of Paris may seem to deal with the problem of war in a 
bolder and more satisfying way than that taken by the Covenant. The Pact 
simply declared that the signatory states ‘condemn recourse to war for the solution 
of international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument.of national policy 
in their relations with one another’, and the most probable interpretation of this 
rather unlawyer-like terminology is that the Pact intended to forbid all wars 
except wars of self-defence, and perhaps also wars undertaken in pursuance of 
some international policy. But it is a simple matter to declare that all aggressive 
war should be abolished if the states concerned do not intend to bind themselves: 
to do anything about the matter if war should come in spite of the prohibition, if, 
that.is to say, the whole difficult question of enforcement is to be left in the air as 
it was by the Pact of Paris. This is not to say that the Pact did nothing to promote 
the control of war by the law; indirectly, as the Budapest Resolutions of the 
International Law Association? have shown, it made it possible, though not 
obligatory, for a neutral state to judge between the parties to a war and to render 
assistance to the injured party against the party violating the Pact without 
thereby itself committing a breach of the law. The adoption of the Lease-Lend 
Act by the United States, while still neutral in the present war, was justly defended 
by members of the Administration on this very ground. 


(3) The Future Scope of a Legal Prohibition of War 

It is usual and convenient to speak of making ‘war’ illegal. But ‘war’ is a 
technical term, and the fact that what the Ccvenant forbade was ‘resort to war’ 
has made it possible for lawyers to debate such questions as whether, when 
Mussolini bombarded Corfu in 1923, he was ‘resorting to war’ against Greece 
and therefore breaking the Covenant, and even whether the prolonged hostilities 
of Japan in China constituted a ‘war’ until the matter was settled by the recent 
declaration of war by China. These were not mere quibbles, though it might be 
difficult to persuade the layman to take that view; for so long as war is an event 
producing legal results, the lawyer must have 2 definition of it in order to be able 
to say whether those results have come about or not, and hitherto he has had to 
work with a definition which has not covered the use of armed force in all possible 
circumstances. But clearly acts like the bombardment of Corfu and the invasion 
of China, whether or not they constitute ‘war’, are acts which the law should 
forbid. Some at least of the earlier drafts of the Covenant spoke of ‘resort to 
armed force’, and it is not clear why that wording was changed. It is submitted 
therefore that the first and fundamental provision of the law of the future should 
be a prohibition for any state to resort to the use of armed force except in circum- 
stances defined by the law. 

Such a prohibition, however, though a necessary first step, would be a small 
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step in itself, no more than a clearing of the ground for measures of a more positive 
kind. The tragic history of the Paris Pact has surely taught us the futility of 
declaring war illegal and hoping that the prohibition will be selfenforcing. It is 
essential therefore to face squarely the problem of making the legal prohibition 
effective, and the difficulties in the way of doing that were clearly put by Grotius 
in the passage which has already been quoted. Our modern difficulties still fall 
under Grotius’ two heads: (a) the absence of indicia externa, whereby other states 
may know, when a state uses force, whether it is doing so in breach of the law or 
not; or as we should say to-day, the difficulty of determining the ‘aggressor’; 
and (b) the danger that other states incur if they assume to judge between the 
opposing parties to a war and to assist that which has the law in its favour. 


(4) The Determination of the Aggressor 
On this part of the problem it is believed that the experience of the League, 
and the continuous study which has been devoted to the question during the 
period between the wars, have led to some important conclusions which may be 
regarded as now established. One such conclusion is that all attempts to deter- 
mine the aggressor by forming a judgment of the merits of a dispute which has 
led or threatens to lead to war lead to a dead-end. That is a task for historians, and 
one that statesmen, who have to deal with the current problems of politics, cannot 
make the basis of their action. It is a task, too, which cannot always be performed 
contemporaneously with the events, for the obvious reason that the causes of some 
wars are exceedingly complex; they have their roots in the past, and the relevant 
evidence is not always available to contemporaries. Another conclusion which 
emerges with almost equal clearness seems to be that the test cannot be found in an 
enumeration of specific acts; even such acts as the invasion of territory, or a 
declaration of war, are not conclusive, for it is possible to imagine circumstances 
in which they would be legitimate acts of self-defence. : 

It is unfortunate that so much recent discussion should have been nenad 
on the definition of a word. ‘Aggression’ and ‘aggressor’ are popular terms and 
their use is often convenient, but they are not terms of art and there is no need to 
try to make them so. What matters is not the meaning of a word, but that the 
law should contain some easily recognizable means of distinguishing between the 
lawful and the unlawful use of force by a state. If we like to call a state that uses 
force unlawfully an aggressor, we may do so, but if we do, do not let us go round 
in a circle and proceed to look for a definition of the label that we have affixed. 
For the label is no more than a convenient way of designating a state which, to 
use the words of the Covenant, resorts to armed force ‘in disregard of its covenants’, 
and the practical question is to decide what are the covenants against the use of 
such force that states can reasonably be expected to make and to observe. Further, 
it is no easier to construct a satisfactory definition of defence than it is of aggression, 
and in the case of defence there is not even the possibility of using the method of 
enumeration as a substitute for a definition; we cannot make a list of acts which 
the law should regard as defensive and therefore permissible uses of force. 

There is no great difficulty about the substance of the formula that we are 
seeking. It must allow states to use force in self-defence, it must allow them to use 
it in support of the law, but it must forbid them to use it, as the Pact of Paris 
expresses it, ‘as an instrument of their national policy’. But these are all popular 
phrases of little use to the draftsman, whose task it is to devise a procedure supply- 
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ing those indicia externa which, when force is used, will show promptly and with 
reasonable certainty whether its use is lawful or unlawful. For that the covenants 
of a state must go beyond the mere renunciation of force, as in the Pact; they 
must also be positive covenants, covenants whereby a state will undertake, before 
resorting to force, to supply unequivocal evidence of its willingness to accept an 
alternative to force if the other state concerned will agree. This positive under- 
taking must be such that compliance or non-compliance with it will be a matter 
of notoriety, a question which can be answered; without examining the motives 
which have induced, or are alleged to have induced, a state to resort to force, 
simply by asking whether or not it has followed a prescribed procedure before 
doing so. But a procedure of this kind depends for its working on one essential 
condition. It can only work in an organized world of states, for it is only in such a 
world that the law can offer states an alternative to force for the protection of 
their legitimate interests. Unless the law can do that, it is idle to suppose that its 
prohibition of the. use of force can be made effective, for if states are powerful 
enough to protect their own interests by their own strength they will do so if the 
law cannot do it for them. In the world of his day Grotius looked in vain for the 
indicia externa of bellum injustum, for in an unorganized world they do not exist and 
they cannot be created. 

This procedural test is of course the essence of the Covenant plan, and to have 
shown, as the founders of the League did, that we need not be baffled by the 
problem of devising a workable test for the distinction between lawful and unlawful 
force is one of the greatest of the achievements that they have bequeathed to us. 
Under the scheme of the Covenant we ask, when war breaks out, whether or not 
a state has ‘resorted to war in disregard of its covenants’, that is to say, without 
having been willing to submit the dispute to one or other of the methods of 
peaceful process already mentioned in this paper, which it has undertaken to use. 
We do not ask, for the question would be irrelevant, why a state may have acted 
in this way. It has put itself in the wrong by resorting to war without following the 
covenanted procedure. 

This does not mean that the Covenant scheme does not admit of being improved 
in detail, and there are at least two elements in it which deserve paieuleny: to 
be considered from this point of view. 

One `of these is whether it is desirable to close the so-called ‘gaps’ in the 
Covenant’s provisions against war. It has been suggested earlier in this paper that 
from a practical point of view this is not a question of the first importance, since 
* it is not at all probable that an aggressor would find it expedient to arrange his 
aggression so as to take advantage of one of the gaps. Still the possibility exists 
at any rate in theory, and probably from a psychological point of view it may be an 
advantage that the law should prohibit any use of armed force as an instrument of 
merely national policy. It is submitted, therefore, that the law should prohibit 
resort to armed force even in those cases where resort to war is not expressly 
ruled out in the Covenant, but that if this conclusion is accepted it should not be 
taken as involving the further consequence that all prohibited resort to force must 
necessarily entail the same consequences. The question of the action to be taken 
by other states in the event of the law being violated is one for separate con- 
sideration, and it does not follow that their action should be the same in all 
circumstances. 

The Covenant provisions may also be adai on the ground that they do not 
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ensure that all states will decide in the same way the question whether a state has 
resorted to war in disregard of its covenants; they vest no power in any body to 
decide that question for the League as a whole, leaving each state free to make its 
own individual decision. This feature of the scheme, however, could only be avoided 
by some system of majority voting, which would imply an international organiza- 
tion very different in character from the League. This paper is not concerned 
‘with the general form of the post-war organization of the world except to the 
extent that the prohibition of war cannot always be discussed without some 
assumptions on that wider matter. Clearly, if a system ensuring that there should 
always be a single decision on the question of the legality or illegality of a state’s 
use of armed force, and that this decision should be binding on all states, is 
practicable, it would have an advantage over the system of the Covenant with its 
risk of divergent decisions. On the other hand, if it is decided that such a system 
cannot be established, or that if it were established it could not be relied upon to 
work, it is submitted that a system on the lines of the Covenant need not prove a 
fatal flaw in the establishment of an effective rule against war. For the experience 
of the League shows that even when states retain the right to take their own several 
decisions, much can be done to increase the likelihood of their decisions being 
the same; and it may well be more prudent to make this our aim rather than to 
aim at inducing states to accept a new system giving a majority the right to impose 
its decision on the rest on a matter of this supreme importance. The ‘rules of 
guidance’ which were adopted by the Assembly in 1921 recognized that it was for 
each member of the League to decide for itself whether a breach of the Covenant 
-had been committed, but they also provided that the Council should meet to 
consider all breaches or threatened breaches, and that if the Council was of 
opinion that a breach had‘ occurred it should notify all the members and invite 
them to take appropriate action. The obvious purpose was to emphasize the 
collective nature of the action to be taken, and to make it likely, though not 
absolutely to ensure, that such action would be co-ordinated. In the only case 
in which the machinery was put into operation it worked well. In 1935 out of 
fifty-four states present in the Assembly all except four, Italy herself, Austria, 
Hungary, and Albania, decided that Italy had resorted to war in disregard of her 
covenants. No doubt this case was a particularly clear one, about which only one 
opinion could honestly be expressed. But so far as it goes the incident supports 
the view that a system relying on separate state decisions co-ordinated so far as 
possible is at least not unworkable. The ultimate failure of the League in the crisis 
of 1935-36 was in no way due to the fact that each member retained the right to 
decide for itself whether a breach of the Covenant had been committed. 


(5) The Enforcement of a Legal Prohibition of War 

It remains to consider the second difficulty which led Grotius to conclude thet 
the distinction between lawful and unlawful war must be left to the conscience of 
belligerents, namely, the danger to other states if they assume the role of judging 
between the parties. Like his first difficulty, this one too is only soluble in an 
organized world of states, for only in such a world can a preponderance of force 
be ensured for upholding ‘the law, and only by a preponderance of force behind 
the law can the risk to the law-enforcing states be reduced. Between the alterna- 
tives of trusting to the conscience of states to obey the law and the enforcement of 
law by collective action there can therefore be no half-measures. 
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This paper does not attempt to fill in the details of a plan of collective security. 
Such a plan ought to be the concerted task of experts in many fields, of which law 
is ‘only one and perhaps not the most important. But there are some aspects of 
the question on which those who have given special thought to the nature of law, 
its limitations and potentialities as a social force, and the conditions of its applica- 
tion to inter-state relations, may have a contribution to make. 

One fact about any system of collective security that we cannot afford to neglect- 
is that the obligations which it must inevitably impose upon states will at the best 
be onerous. It is curious how little attention this fact seems to have received at- 
the time of the making of the League in some countries at least. Realization of its 
importance came soon afterwards, ‘with unfortunate results; for the commitments 
had’ been made, and when it began to be suggested that perhaps they had gone 
too far, doubts began to be felt whether they were likely to be honoured, and a 
security system which does not inspire confidence is worse than useless. In the 
event the doubts proved to have been well-founded, and in retrospect it is easy 
to see that the security provisions of the Covenant never had more than a paper 
existence. The first requisite of any future security scheme therefore surely is that 
it must be capable of inspiring confidence, and it will only do that ifit is reasonably 
certain that the engagements which it imposes on states will be honoured. 

It is essential, therefore, that the means whereby it is intended to secure the 
enforcement of a law against the illegal use of armed force should be founded on as 
careful a forecast as we can make of the kind of action that states will be willing 
to take to uphold the law if and when the time for doing so arrives. But it is not 
cynical to believe that in this matter the action of states is no more likely to be 
disinterested in the future than it has been in the past. We may reasonably hope 
that one result of the second world war in one generation will be that states will 
be more disposed than before to believe that the preservation of peace as such is a 
primary interest of each of them, but that only means that we may hope that their 
estimates of their interests will be more enlightened; it does not mean that we 
should expect them to be actuated by altruistic motives. Whether ethically it is 
right that states should act unselfishly, and how far the rules of individual morality: 
ought to apply to their government, are questions which admit of more than one 
view; but the would-be designers of an international order which is intended 
to work will be wise to assume that in the present state of the world states do 
ordinarily act from motives ‘of self-interest, which may be either more or less 
enlightened, and that they are likely to continue to do so. 


(6) Neutrality as a Possible Alternative Policy A ; 
These considerations are particularly relevant if we compare the respective 
advantages of two contrasted policies between which it seems likely that states 
maast choose in future when war breaks out, namely, a collective security system on 
the one hand and a revival of neutrality on the other. It has been common 
recently to urge as an argument against neutrality and in favour of collective 
security that the former is an immoral and selfish policy, to be condemned as 
decisively and for the same reasons as we condemn the individual who thinks 
only of saving his own skin and cares nothing for the wrongs that he sees in the 
world around him. But it is not at all certain that that comparison is just, and 
even if it is, it is doubtful whether that line of criticism is likely to produce much 
effect. It is more likely that neutrality will only disappear if and when states. 
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come to believe that it is a short-sighted policy, one that in the modern world is 
not likely to lead to the result which it professes to achieve, that is to say, the 
protection of a state from involvement in a war with which it is not primarily 
concerned. 
If then we would estimate the prospect of a reversion to policies of neutrality 
being more attractive to states in the post-war world than membership of a collec- 
tive security system with all the risks that such membership must necessarily 
impose, the important question to ask is whether or not a policy of neutrality 
can in the conditions of the modern. world insulate a state from thé quarrels of 
other states. There is no doubt that, so far as the theory on which modern inter- 
national law is founded goes, neutrality ought to be able to do that, for when war 
breaks out it is part of the prerogative of a sovereign state to determine for itself 
whether it will take part in it or not. But the history of war shows that the prac- 
tical value of the right to be neutral has varied in different ages, On the whole 
such a right was well respected throughout the nineteenth century, but it was not 
at all well respected, and in fact it had only a rather shadowy existence even in 
theory, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and it has certainly not been 
respected so far in the twentieth. Thus the period during which it has been realistic 
to regard the right to be neutral as a solid protection for states when other states 
have chosen to go to war is a short one, and the rules of international law have had 
little to do with the matter one way or the other. The chances of maintaining a 
neutral policy successfully have always been governed by the character of warfare, 
and they have varied with the variations of warfare in different ages. The con- 
ditions in which wars were fought in the nineteenth century, the one period during 
which neutrality has seemed to be an effective and easily maintainable policy for 
avoiding involvement in a war, were of a very special.kind. For one thing the 
wars of that century were wars with limited aims, undertaken for the settlement of 
fairly well defined issues; they were not wars of the kind that we now call totalis 
tarian, wars in which each side aims at the complete and unconditional submission 
of the other to its own will. Then again, whereas before the Napoleonic wars 
central Europe was split into so many small states that, if every state had been 
allowed to decide for itself whether it would be neutral or not, belligerents could 
not have waged their wars effectively, that state of things had been altered as a 
` result of Napoleon’s work; with the disappearance of the ‘Kleinstaaterei’ and the 
consequent consolidation of the map of Europe it became possible in the nine- 
teenth century for belligerents, with the instruments of war and in the conditions 
- of mobility then available, to carry on war and at the same time to respect the 
wishes of states desiring to be neutral without seriously impairing their own mili- 
tary efficiency. The result of these conditions was that a policy of neutrality came 

‘to be generally regarded, with some justification, as an effective means of limiting 
the area of war by drawing a ring round the belligerents and letting them fight, 
out their quarrel inside it, and the special and temporary nature of the conditions 
which made this possible attracted little attention. 

On this insecure foundation the lawyers proceeded to erect an edifice of rules 
regarding the neutral status which reached its culmination in the Conventions 
of The Hague. But the fragility of the structure was beginning to be apparent at 
the turn of the century. The Schlieffen Plan of the German General Staff was 
made in 1897, and at the very time that the lawyers were talking at The Hague 
the chancelleries of Europe knew that it was Germany’s intention in the next war 
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to violate the neutrality of Belgium. From a purely military point of view the 
Schlieffen Plan was sound enough, for the increased size of armies, the greater 
range of weapons, and improved conditions of mobility, had made it impossible to 
deploy an army to the best effect if every small state that preferred to be neutral 
was to be allowed to be so. Obviously that is even less possible to-day, and in any 
estimate of the future of neutrality, and hence of the alternative prospect that 
states may be willing to seek their security by the method of collective action, that 
is a cardinal fact to keep in mind. No state in Europe that is neutral to-day is so 
because its neutrality is protected by international law; every one of them owes 
the preservation of its neutrality, either to the fact that Germany has not thought 
that its violation would be of military advantage to herself, or, as with Eire, to 
“the protection of the British fleet. In effect the increased scale and speed of modern 
war has restored the map of Europe to its condition in pre-Napoleonic times, so 
that once again war cannot be waged effectively if at the same time neutrality 
must be respected. The would-be neutral state has constituted for Hitler the same 
simple problem that it did for Gustavus Adolphus, and he has dealt with it in the 
same ruthless, but militarily efficient, way. 

Humanly speaking it seems certain that this state of things is not likely to be 
reversed, and that the conditions of war in the nineteenth century cannot be 
restored. But if that is so, it means that neutrality, at least in Europe, cannot again 
with any plausibility be regarded as a method of security which offers a real 
alternative to a collective system. On the other hand it is also important to note 
the limits within which this conclusion is valid. It is not true, at any rate not yet 
true, that peace is ‘indivisible’ throughout the world as a whole; there are still 
circumstances in which it is possible for states to stand aside from wars without 
danger to themselves; even in this war that has been possible for some states. 
Certainly modern developments have reduced geographical distances, whether as 
barriers to intercourse or as safeguards of independence, but they have not yet 
eliminated them in either capacity, and so long as this remains true, it will follow 
that states will still find their interests unequally engaged in the wars of other 
states. That again is a fact of which it will be prudent to take account. It is a fact 
which the scheme of the Covenant neglected, when it was decided that in the event 
of a state resorting to war in disregard of its covenants the obligations of other 
members of the League should be uniform. For the reasons just given that was 
probably to go too far; it was a perfectionist policy which assumed a measure of 
world unity which does not yet exist. l , 

(7) The Content of a State’s Obligation to Enforce the Law ; 

It may therefore be wiser that the obligations which states are asked to undertake 
for the maintenance of peace should be graded both according to the interest 

—atbat each of them may be expected to feel in the promotion of peace in different 
circumstances, so far as that interest can be measured in anticipation of the event, 
and also according to the resources of which each can dispose. 

If all men in all states were perfectly wise, it may be that they would feel that 
peace is everywhere and always their own highest interest, but we have to reckon 
with the fact that they do not yet feel in that way, and until they do we shall do 
well to devise a scheme which, if theoretically less perfect than one based on 
uniformity of obligations, is at least more likely to stand the strain to which all 
undertakings of the kind we are considering are inevitably exposed, 
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We do not yet know the shape' that international ET E will take after 
this war. But there is at least a minimum undertaking that every state, or if the 
organization is less than world-wide, then every member state, can fairly be 
expected to make, and if it makes it, to honour. This would be a negative under- 
taking, a promise not to assist any state found by the procedure agreed on to be 
violating its covenants against the use of force. It would mean that all states 
would be obligated at least to deny to an aggressor the rights that a neutral has 
traditionally accorded to a belligerent; it would create for all states in the event 
of aggression at least a status not unlike that which has recently come to be known 
as ‘non-belligerency’. It would not debar a state from taking a more active part 
in enforcing the law if it should desire, but it would not oblige it to do so. But 
beyond this it would be necessary that states whose interests were more directly 
and obviously engaged should assume wider obligations, positive in character, 
and the question of designating before the event what states these would be is of 
course not an easy one. But one element in the solution would probably be the 
formation of smaller, more closely knit, associations which would be comprised 
within the larger association; by way of illustration it is reasonable to suppose that 
all the states of the Atlantic seaboard would feel their interests so closely engaged 
by any illegal resort to force within that area that they would be willing to under- 
take to join in positive action to defeat it in all events. Such restricted associations 
need not be mutually exclusive; many states are vitally interested in the peace of 
more than one region of the world, and some have world-wide or nearly world- 
wide interests in that matter. Nor need the basis of all the smaller associations be 
the same; in some it might be regional, in others, like the British Commonwealth, 
a community of sentiment and interests. The essential is that every co-operating 
state should count the cost of its commitments before it makes them, that the cost 
should be proportioned to its resources, and that this time no state should under- 
take any obligation which there is a chance that it may not be willing, or may not 
be able, to fulfil. A further question which needs to be considered is whether all 
a state’s commitments should apply irrespective of the circumstances in which a 
war originates, or whether we should not retain in some form the distinction 
which the Covenant made between wars as to which states declare beforehand 
exactly what they will do, and other wars as to which they make no precise 
anticipatory commitment, but reserve the right to take ‘wise and effectual action’ 
in the light of the circumstances of the time when these are known. 


(8) Conclusions 

The main conclusions to which the argument of this paper is intended to lead 
are these: 

(a) International law should contain a rule forbidding the resort by states 
to the use of armed force except in circumstances defined by the law. atin aad 

(b) In that event it will be essential that machinery should exist for distinguishing 
promptly and without ambiguity between the use of armed force which the law 
permits and that which it prohibits. The distinction therefore cannot be left to 
depend on a judgment of the merits of the dispute which is the occasion of a state 
resorting to armed force. 

(e) The most practical test is procedural in character, and it should be declared 
that the use of armed force is legal only if (1) it is authorized by whatever inter- 
national authority, competent for that purpose, it may be decided to create, or 
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(2) it is preceded or accompanied by an offer to submit the dispute to some form 
of international consideration. 

(d) A distinction between the legal and the illegal use of armed force | can only 
be made good within a system of international order so constructed as to secure 
that preponderant force will in all probability be available to enforce the law. 

(e) Inasmuch as any such system will necessarily impose onerous obligations 
on the states co-operating in it, it is vital that the commitments they undertake 
should not go beyond either their resources or their foreseeable willingness to 
honour ‘them. No system of collective security which disregards this limiting 
factor will either deserve or inspire general confidence. 

(f) It cannot yet be assumed that all states feel their interests equally threatened 
by every act of aggression, irrespective of the circumstances and of the region of 
the world in which it occurs. Accordingly if states are to make only such commit- 
ments as it is morally certain that they will honour, these ought not to be uniform, 
as in the Covenant of the League. They should be graded so as to correspond as 
accurately as possible to the interests and the capacities of each state. 

(g) This implies a twofold form of security organization. On the one hand all 
the member states would undertake a minimum obligation, negative in character, 
to deny to a state found under agreed procedure to be an aggressor those rights 
which have traditionally been accorded by neutrals to belligerents, and not to 
impede the enforcement of the law by claiming the rights of a neutral from states 
taking more positive action. On the other hand the states more directly concerned, 
either because of the region in which the peace is threatened, or by reason of their 
wider interests, should be prepared to undertake whatever action is necessary in 
order to maintain or restore the peace. 
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3 ‘In the event of a violation of the Pact ... other states may, without thereby 
committing a breach of the Pact or of any rule of international law, do all or any 
of the following things: (a) Refuse to admit the exercise by the state violating the 
Pact of belligerent rights, such as visit and search, blockade, etc.; (b) Decline to 
observe towards the state violating the Pact the duties prescribed by international 
law, apart from the Pact, for a-neutral in relation to a belligerent; (c) Supply the 
state attacked with financial or material assistance, including munitions of war; 
(d) Assist with armed forces the state attacked. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PLAN- 
NING IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


By EVELINE M. BURNS 


ice the publication of the Beveridge Report three major documents 

concerned with social security have appeared in the United States. These 

are the comprehensive Security, Work and Relief Policies Report of the 
National Resources Planning Board, the Wagner Bill proposing to set up a 
unified national system of Social Insurance, and the more recent Report of the 
Resources Board on ‘Demobilization and Readjustment’. All three documents 
make proposals for the expansion or rounding out of existing social security 
measures. All three recommend the same general lines of development and 
policy. But the character of the three documents varies considerably. 

The Security, Work arid Relief Policies Report is the result of an extensive investi- 
gation begun three years previously, into the operation of the various measures, 
federal, state and local, which dealt with the problems associated with loss or 
inadequacy of incomes or loss of jobs. The object of the study was of course. to 
make recommendations looking to the development of a well integrated and 
comprehensive system of social security measures. The recommendations made 
were of two types, general and specific: Broad policies and certain general 
administrative and financial principles were proposed as long-range objectives, 
and their immediate application to certain programmes was urged in the form of 
a large number of very specific recommendations. It will be seen from this brief 
characterization that the Report is in many respects similar to that of an English 
Royal Commission, and Sir William Beveridge’s comparison of the Report tothe Poor 
Law Report of 1909 is probably as exact an analogy as can be found. Essentially 
the document, which runs to some 700,000 words, attempts to set upon record 
the character and extent of inadequacy of income in the United States, to evaluate 
the effectiveness of preventive and ameliorative measures hitherto adopted, and 
to chart lines of reform based on an understanding of the underlying problems. 

It is perhaps necessary to point out to English readers who may have seen the , 
reprint of the National Resources Development Report! that this is not to be confused 
with the Security Report. The National Resources Development Report, 1943, which 
caused so much furore in the American press, is in reality the Annual Report of 
the Board. As such, it covers the entire field of activities of the Planning Board 
and is in the main an attempt to set- before the American people some indication 
of the character and magnitude of the domestic problems which will face Dne 
country on the conclusion of the war. In large measure it is exploratory and 
analytical only. In some cases it proposes lines of action-which preliminary studies _ 
suggest would repay further consideration. But in certain fields it makes positive 
recommiendations for immediate action. One of these fields is that of social security 
where the Board felt that its concrete proposals were firmly based upon an exhaus- 
_ tive analysis of the facts,.as revedled in the simultaneously appearing Security, 
1 A Post-War Plan and Programme Sor the United States. H.M.S.O., 1943. 
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The Wagner Bill, in whose preparation the American Federation of Labour 
played an important role, is a specific attempt to embody some of the policies 
recommended by the Security Report into legislation. The Bill differs from the 
Security Report, however, in some respects, being both wider and narrower in 
scope. It is broader in that it contains proposals for a universal social insurance 
programme for medical care and hospitalization, a field which was covered by the 
Report only in the form of a general recommendation for the development of a 
more adequate system of medical care for all. On the other hand, it does not deal 
with public work or special youth measures which formed an important component 
of the comprehensive social security system recommended by the Board’s Report. 
But the specific proposals for the extension of social insurance programmes for 
income-maintenance, the reform of public assistance, the development of the 
employment service and the protection of the insurance rights of ex-sérvicemen 
and women, parallel very closely the recommendations of the Security Report. 

The Report on Demobilization and Readjustment deals, as its title suggests, with 
measures for ex-servicemen and for the vast army of workers who will be released 
from the war industries on the conclusion of hostilities. In general character. it 
resembles the Security Report except that no attempt is made, for obvious reasons, 
to examine the operation of existing programmes. Like the Security Report it is 
the product of a special Committee appointed by the Board. In the main its 
recommendations are of a broad character. It presents estimates of the probable. 
extent of the problem to be faced, suggests general lines of policy and urges the 
immediate creation of some authority to formulate more specific policies for the 
consideration of Congress and to assume responsibility for seeing that all necessary 
preliminary work is carried into effect. 


THE SECURITY, WORK AND RELIEF POLICIES REPORT’ 


` The Security, Work and Relief Policies Report was begun at the end of 1939 
when the National Resources Planning Board appointed a Technical Committee 
on Long-Range Work and Relief Policies. This Committee consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the major federal agencies concerned with public aid programmes, 
a' representative each of the state and local welfare administrators and of the 
private welfare organizations and two independent experts, one of whom, Professor 
William Haber, a well-known authority on social insurance, was chairman. The 
preparation of the Report was the work of a staff assembled by the Board, under 
the direction of the writer as Director of Research. A great deal of material was 
supplied by the federal agencies, who also loaned staff on occasion, and by state 
.and local administrators. The recommendations of the Report represented the 
unanimous agreement of the Committee, which despite their other heavy commit- 
-e cnts participated at every stage in the preparation of the factual analysis. 

To appreciate the task that confronted the Committee, it is necessary to recall 
the developments of the preceding ten years. At the beginning of the thirties 
America was less well equipped with social security measures than almost any 
other industrial country. Social insurance, except in the form of very inadequate 
workmen’s compensation laws in most of the states, did not exist. A few states had 
pension laws similar to the British 1908 Old Age Pensions law and a few more - 
had similar programmes for dependent children, but these were usually inade- 
quately financed and often in force in some only of the counties within the states. 
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Many communities had no public relief agencies of any kind, and some of the 
larger cities gave no outdoor relief as a matter of policy. In general a deterrent 
philosophy governed relief administration. 

It was in this state of unpreparedness for the risks of contemporaty economic life 
that America faced the greatest depression she had ever known. In the decade of 
the thirties unemployment fluctuated between 7 and 14 millions, and the nation 
suddenly became aware of problems of family insecurity which the flamboyant 
prosperity of the previous decade had conveniently obscured. The task was 
tremendous, but the country rose to the challenge, and there is little doubt that 
historians of the future will regard the period as one of great social achievement. 
As a result of the steps taken, largely under the leadership of the federal government, 
socially provided income was made available on an unprecedented scale. Between 
14 and 28 million people were at any one time dependent on public aid during 
the years 1933-40. The variety of measures adopted was equally striking. By 
1940 there were in operation a national.old age and survivors’ insurance system, 
unemployment insurance plans in all the states, two special insurance programmes 
for railwaymen, a gigantic work programme which gave employment at the peak 
to three and a half million people, three special programmes for young people, 
two special relief programmes for needy farmers and three pension programmes 
(the so-called special public assistances) for the aged, the blind, and for dependent 
children. Furthermore the federal government operated a surplus commodities 
programme which distributed foodstuffs, either in bulk or through the stamp plan, 
to needy persons. All these were in addition to the general relief programmes, 
which, as a result of the short-lived Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
had been greatly expanded. For, again, largely under the stimulus of federal 
leadership, great developments had taken place within the states, and by 1940 all 
of them had established or reorganized public welfare departments. 

It was hardly to be expected, when so much was accomplished in so short a time, 
that the resulting complex of measures would have formed a well-integrated whole. 
The atmosphere of the time was, indeed, anything but conducive to orderly 
planning. The sudden change from apparent great prosperity to a profound 
depression was psychologically a great shock and for the greater part of the 
time the need for public aid was regarded as temporary or of an emergency 
character. It is indeed significant that the Social Security Act of 1935 was the 
first piece of legislation to which the word ‘Emergency’ was not prefixed. When 
the problem was expected to disappear next year, it did not seem worth while 
to ask whether one policy or programme was consistent with another. 

Thus by the end of 1939 a stock-taking was long overdue and it was this task 
which was undertaken by the National Resources Planning Board. The first 
four-fifths of the Report is-a factual study which attempts to place upon record 
the extent to which, as a result of all these measures, the country had in fi 
assured freedom from want, and to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the 
various programmes, alone, and above all, in combination. 

The picture that was revealed was far from encouraging. Despite the great 
progress that had been made, many thousands of needy people were ‘denied 
access to any form of public aid. It was estimated that in October 1940 over 
600,000 cases had to depend for their livelihood upon surplus commodities only, 
while an equal number did not even receive this meagre form of assistance. The 
standard of living ‘enjoyed’ by those who were the beneficiaries of one or other of 
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the programmes listed above was also very unsatisfactory. Using the Emergency 
Budget developed by the Works Projects Administration as their benchmark, the 
Committee found that only a fraction of the persons dependent on public aid 
reached even this level. The living standards of those dependent on the general 
relief programmes was particularly shocking. Cities were found which granted 
allowances providing less than 20 per cent of this standard, and a sample of 
fifty-nine cities, including some of the largest and most wealthy, revealed that 
none of them was granting the full budget. 

The investigations of the Committee revealed also the existence of trerhendoug 
disparities in the treatment of persons in similar circumstances. By referencetib 
almost every criterion applied persons living in the south-eastern and sosen. 
western states fared worse than persons in other parts of the country. Owing të av} 


restrictive residence or settlement laws, migrants and even persons changing?s,4Gé 


of residence within a given state were frequently denied any type of aid. Negroes 
and certain other minority groups often received less favourable treatment’ thar 
other sections of the population. The aged fared better than most other ‘groups 
and their preferential position was especially marked in comparison with children 
Recipients of general relief, except in a few of the more Progresive cities, were $W 
stepchildren among all recipients of public aid. Tre LOR 

At the same time, the Report drew attention to the fact that the social insure 4’ 
were not utilized to the extent that would seem justified in view of the ge ¥ 
popularity of this type of security. Social insurance is still not applied to in #: 
loss due to disability (except when arising out of employment) and the çe e’ 
of old age and survivors’ insurance, and even more of unemployment insu” |< 

_ still far from complete, while the duration of benefits on this latter prograw 3 

very short. .. 3 

The work programmes, “tbe, while operated on a vaster scale thanin: . + 
country and with an imagination and ingenuity that is still far from be 2. af 
appreciated, did not fulfil all the claims made for them. The American pf- - 
for work, as opposed to mere-income maintenance, for the unemploye - -.- we 
pronounced. The WPA was the first large-scale undertaking of its .. læ 
inevitably showed the weaknesses of any social innovation. Unwillin._:iess™ 
spend the money sums that a real work programme for all the unemployed we 
have incurred led to efforts to cut down costs in various ways. These took thf «. 
of limitation of employment to persons who were in need; payment of a sia “acy 
wage in place of prevailing wages; emphasis upon projects utilizing a migonsiia of 
capital equipment; and discharge of workers at the end of 18 months’ emynsyment 
with readmittance only. after passage of a further means test. The restriction to 
persons in need led to emphasis on the relief, rather than the employment functions 
of the programme. In the absence of an adequate and acceptable relief system in 
“ost parts of the country, too, it impaired efficiency, for to discharge a worker for 
inefficiency was often tantamount to depriving a family of any kind of public 
support. Retention of the means test as the condition of eligibility also lowered 
the standing of the entire programme in public estimation, while the unwillingness 
to use appropriate capital equipment and the payment of less than prevailing 
wages tended to lessen the-respect felt by the worker for his job. 

The Security Report also paid considerable attention to financial and economic 
problems associated with the various public aid programmes. It found that despite 
the very considerable subsidies provided by the federal government to the states, 
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the differing terms on which the grants in aid were available on the different 
programmes had resulted in a distribution of federal moneys that was not calcu- 
lated to offset the very great differences between the states in wealth and need for 
public aid. In addition, the absence of any federal aid for general relief or public 
assistance had led to a neglect of this programme in many parts of the country 
and was in large measure responsible for the deplorable conditions of unmet 
need to which reference has been made above. ; 
Problems of administration have been very acute, as might have been expected 
when-sq.vital a public function is shared between several levels of ‘government. 
“he.existence of seventeen or eighteen different programmes, some administered 
-ty by the federal government, some by the states, some shared between the 
» .. ome under the control of the very smallest townships and yet others involving 
thy, Iministrative participation of all three levels of government, had produced a 
situation of very great complexity and confusion. Needy persons were often 
uncertain where to apply for aid or forced to go from one office to another. 
Employers ‘were irritated by a multiplicity of unco-ordinated requests for data, 
ee aa at the state level were responsible to a variety of federal agencies 
“hich. had not co-ordinated their standards or requirements and had to supervise : 
‘s. ‘times as many as 1000 local administrative units. The administrative regions 
; -@different federal agencies seldom had identical boundaries, a fact which, 
«ong other consequences, greatly impeded any orderly planning for the social 
mses in a region as a whole. Relationships between the different levels of 
gierment were far from harmonious on some of the programmes. Lines of 
yoasibility were not clearly drawn, and where responsibilities were defined they 
Teshot always balanced by commensurate powers or fiscal resources. 
‘t is easy to see from these facts that the task facing American Social Security 
; . mers to-day is far from simple. Despite the tremendous progress that was made 
xe thirties much remains to be done. Any acceptable and realistic programme 
t take account of the great geographical diversity in living standards and real 
.. ye levels, and must be so devised as to operate within the limitations of a federal 
` əm of government in which the consciousness of states rights is very strong. 
-hermore many sections of the public still regard governmental action to assure 
‘asic economic security of the individual with the gravest suspicion. 
general policies recommended in the Report can conveniently be grouped 
un. -v major headings. In the first place the Committee stressed the vital 
impo. -s of beginning now to plan for full employment, as being the greatest 
single cu--:yibution that could be made to the reduction of the need for public aid. 
But it went on to point out that even with assurance of full employment there 
would remain a serious problem of income loss due to interruptions of income due 
to sickness, old age, frictional unemployment and loss of a breadwinner. Even 
to-day, with the fullest employment the nation is probably ever likely to experienc =" 
there are still some four million households dependent for all or the major part of 
their income on one or another of the social security programmes. And the 
Committee cautioned against a too easy optimism concerning the prospects for 
the immediate attainment of the goal of full employment, every departure from 
which would swell the numbers of those in need of socially provided income. | 
In the second place the Report urged the immediate adoption of the policy of 
publicly provided work for those who were employable but to whom private 
industry could not offer jobs, provided they had been out of employment more 
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than six months. Emphasis was placed upon early adoption of this policy, for it 
was felt that only thus would the necessary advance planning be begun, and the 
experience of the thirties had shown how greatly the quality of work projects had 
improved when all levels of government began to accept this responsibility as a 
normal function of government and to plan for it accordingly. By public work the 
Committee meant not test work but employment on socially useful projects, as 
nearly as possible at prevailing wages, with insistence on standards of performance 
comparable to .those in private industry and with workers referred to the 
projects not from the relief office but from the employment service on the basis 
of labour market criteria. For persons of low employability due to physical or 
psychological factors special therapeutic work programmes were recommended. 

Third, the Report suggested special measures for young people beyond school 
leaving age who had not secured employment. These were of two types: main- 
tenance grants to those young people who could profit by continued education to 
enable them to complete their studies or training, and special work programmes 
which would inculcate sound work habits and disciplines and familiarity with the 
use of basic tools so that the young people on attaining the age of 20 or 21 could 
© compete effectively with other adults. 

Fourth, the Report urged an expansion of existing social insurance programmes 
to provide against loss of income, including income loss for the first six months of 
unemployment. Specifically this meant creation of a disability or sickness insur- 
ance programme and extension of coverage of the old age and survivors’ and 
unemployment insurance programmes to include many people now excluded. 
An increase in minimum benefits and the provision of benefits for dependants in 
the unemployment insurance and disability insurances were also recommended. 
To-secure the reforms proposed it was recommended that the present federal- 
state unemployment insurance programme should be replaced by a wholly federal 
scheme. 

Fifth, the Report made detailed proposals for the development of an adequate 
and comprehensive general public assistance programme in all parts of the 
country. The factual Report had shown that this was the vital missing link in the 
total scheme of social security measures. Moreover, since the Committee antici- 
pated that it might take some time before the social insurances could be extended 
to cover the entire population, the public assistance programme would have an 
important role to play for some time to come. The specific techniques proposed 
for public assistance included a federal grant-in-aid to the states, to be distributed 
on a basis that reflected the relative wealth of the states, and the imposition of 
certain standards as a condition of the grant. Proposals were also made for the 
reform of the special public assistances so long as these should be continued. 

Finally, the Report stressed the need for greater emphasis on preventive as 
opposed to merely ameliorative measures. In this connection it drew attention to 
the need for the development of a more adequate medical care and preventive 
health programme, the reorganization and expansion of the functions of the - 
employment service, the development of training and transfer programmes, and 
the need for certain improvements in the educational system. 

These general and specific policy recommendations were accompanied by a 
series of proposals for the rationalization and simplification of existing administra- 
tive arrangements, the details of which cannot be discussed here for réasons of 
space. It is noteworthy, however, that the Committee placed great emphasis 
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upon the need for developing more citizen understanding of, and participation 
in, what has now become an import-field of public activity. Among other steps it 
urged the creation of a national advisory council on which members.of the public 
and interested groups would be represented, to report annually on the programme . 
as a whole and to make recommendations for needed reforms. It also proposed the 
development of advisory bodies of employers and workers throughout the country 
along the lines of the employment committees attached to British employment 
offices and the advisory councils of the Assistance Board. 


THE WAGNER BILL 

As already stated, the Wagner Bill would carry into effect many of the policies 
recommended in the Security Report. It proposes -to create a unified social 
insurance programme covering all major risks of interruption of income except 
occupational injury or disease, which is to be left, as now, to the state workmen’s 
compensation laws. Like the Beveridge Plan, it proposes to levy a unified social 
insurance contribution, in this case equal to 12 per cent of payroll shared equally 
by employers and workers. . Unlike the Security Report, however, which urged a 
contribution from general tax funds, no provision is made for a government 
contribution in the Wagner Bill. The Bill distinguishes between old age, survivors’ 
and permanent disability insurance on the one hand and unemployment and 
temporary disability insurance on the other. The first of these would cover the 
entire population including the self-employed, and, in addition, employees of state 
governments and their political subdivisions and instrumentalities could enter the 
scheme if the state chose to make a compact with the federal government. The 
second programme would exclude the self-employed and state employees and 
these groups will of course pay a smaller insurance contribution. The benefits for 
the two schemes are determined on different principles although in both cases 
there is a basic benefit bearing some relationship to wages, which is increased by a 
certain percentage for dependants, subject to a fixed maximum. Both schemes 
provide a minimum benefit for a single claimant equal to $5 a week. The benefit 
proposals are entirely consistent with the general lines of development suggested 
in the Security Report, but the coverage proposals, especially those for the self- 
employed, go farther than those immediately recommended in that document 
although not farther than was ultimately envisaged. 

The Wagner Bill, like the Security Report, proposes to provide a federal grant-in- 
aid to the states for general public assistance, but some of the conditions of the 
grant are more, and others less, drastic than those proposed in the Security Report. 
The Sections of the Bill which deal with the employment service would carry into 
effect almost all the recommendations of the Report, while the proposals for 
ex-servicemen and women are similar to those contained in the Board’s Develop- 
ment Report (the Security Report had limited itself to general principles indat === 
with ex-servicemen). These proposals include provisions for protecting the 
insurance rights of the armed forces which would otherwise be prejudiced by 
absence from covered employment, and include a proposal for a special federal 
unemployment insurance programme for ex-servicemen which would pay uniform 
benefits with dependants’ allowances for a period up to six months within the first 
year after demobilization. 

The most novel feature of the Wagner Bill and the one which will probably 
arouse the most controversy is the proposal to develop a programme of social 
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insurance for medical care with universal coverage as part of the unified social 
insurance scheme. In return for contributions the population would be entitled 
_ to receive medical care including the services of specialists, hospitalization up to a 
certain maximum number of days a year, and rehabilitation measures. The Bill 
leaves many of the details of the plan, including the methods of remuneration of 
doctors, techniques of administrative controls and arrangements with public and 
private hospitals and medical institutions to be worked out by the Surgeon-General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service in co-operation with the groups concerned. It 
is not anticipated in the Bill that the health programme would: go into effect 
(except for the collection of contributions) until the end of the war, a reasonable 
and necessary precaution in view of the demands now made on medical personnel 
by the armed forces. 
The Wagner Bill would also set up a national Social Insurance Advisory Council 
with functions similar-to those of Sir William Beveridge’s proposed Statutory 
Committee. 


THE REPORT ON DEMOBILIZATION AND READJUSTMENT 

‘This most recent of the documents dealing with social security has as its focus 
the problems of ex-servicemen and women and the workers in the war industries. 
Its main proposals, however, relate to the former group and for the most part 
its plans for discharged war-workers reiterate the proposals contained in the 
Security Report. The document is the outcome of the deliberations of a Committee 
appointed a year ago by the National Resources Planning Board. The membership 
consisted of representatives of the major federal agencies affected by the problem, 
such as the War and Navy Departments, the Selective Service System, the Man- 
power Commission, the Federal Security Agency, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the like. It is noteworthy that there were no women on the Committee. 

Throughout the Report there is the same emphasis upon the vital Importance 
of efforts to assure full employment that is to be found in every responsible dis- 
cussion of post-war planning. But it is pointed out that the period of readjustment 
immediately following the end of the war will bring very special problems and 
that in particular the federal government has a responsibility to announce its 
vitally important policies as soon as possible-for both economic and social reasons. 
The Committee urged the immediate adoption of certain broad policies, the details 
of which were left for further elaboration and consideration by an administrative 
agency which should be given this specific task. 

The Committee proposed that the ex-serviceman or woman eligible for dis- 
charge should be granted a period of three months during which mustering-out 
pay would be granted at a rate equal to the soldier’s base pay in the Army plus 
dependants’ allowances as now provided for, subject to a certain maximum. This 

— Tec months would be a period of furlough and the payment would be made 
regardless of whether or not the recipient secured employment. Thereafter he 
would have the option of continuing in the Army as a career (subject to the extent 
of military requirements) or of being discharged. Should he fail to find employ- 
ment, unemployment insurance would be paid through a special scheme similar 
to that proposed in the Wagner Bill, and subject to the requirement to report at an 
employment office and to fulfil other conditions (except the payment of contribu- 
tions) normally accompanying receipt of unemployment insurance benefit. For a 
specific period after discharge the ex-soldier could elect to apply for governmental 
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assistance in undertaking training or professional education. The educational 
aspects of the proposals are indeed very generous and envisage not merely grants 
to continue’ vocational, professional and higher education but special arrange- 
ments to make it possible for soldiers whose normal education was interrupted by 
„the war, or who had not even received high school education and now desired it, 
to continue their interrupted studies. While’ participating in the educational 
programme the ex-serviceman would receive a maintenance grant as well as 
payment of the costs of education. The Report also contains proposals for giving 
preference and some financial.assistance to selected discharged men with a back- 
ground or some knowledge of agriculture, in settlement of newly reclaimed or 
improved land. The Committee, however, declared very emphatically that 
agriculture should not be regarded as a dumping-ground for men who were not 
absorbed in industry or service employment. 

In addition to these specific proposals the Report draws attention to thee 
general policies whose successful prosecution would facilitate the rapidly and 
orderly demobilization for which a strong plea is made. Thus it urges early 
formulation of federal policy in regard to the termination of contracts, advance 
planning by public authorities at all levels of government of public works projects, 
and, as already mentioned, immediate planning on the part of private business 
and government for full employment. Suggestions are also made for the setting 
of priorities in demobilization, by reference to length of service, marital and family 
status and the need of the post-war economy for certain types of occupational skills 
and professional qualifications. A number of specific suggestions are made to 
assist demobilized men in deciding upon their future occupational adjustments, 
such as the provision of readjustment centres giving information and guidance at 
‘the ports of debarkation. Finally, throughout the document the vast amount of 
preliminary work that must be accomplished before any of these policies can be 
put into effect is stressed, and the final recommendation is for the immediate 
creation of a strong central directive agency in the Federal government to integrate 
the activities of the many departments which will be concerned in various aspects 
of the programme, and to carry on necessary planning. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR ACTION 

Only a confirmed optimist could feel that the prospects for early implementation 
of these various proposals were bright. The Wagner Bill is indeed before Congress 
and, as already stated, has the official endorsement of the American Federation of 
Labour and the support of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. But the 
public reaction to the Bill, like its reaction to the proposals of the National 
Resources Board’s Security Report, has, to say the least, been lukewarm. Except 
in the labour press and the liberal weeklies there has been very little discussion of 
the Bill, and the same policy of studied neglect by the press which was so notabilem 
in regard to the Board’s proposals seems to be-evident here too. What is even _ 
more surprising, in the light of both the tremendous amount of attention given to 
the Beveridge Report and the very evident concern about the welfare of soldiers, 
is the lack of public interest in the recently released demobilization proposals. 

This apathy is the more disturbing in that all the proposals currently under 
discussion reveal a very great measure of agreement as to the character and 
seriousness of the problems to be faced, the inddequacy of existing measures for 
dealing with them and the nature of the steps that should be taken. Relatively 
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few of the proposals discussed above are new or involve any sharp departure from 
trends which have been evident for some years. The Social Security Board in its 
Annual Reports has long been calling attention to weaknesses in the important 
group of programmes for which it is responsible, and inits latest Annual Report went 
on record as favouring many of the changes which have since been embodied in, 
thé Wagner Bill. Eighteen months ago, the President in an important Message 
called for extension and liberalization of the existing social insurance laws and 
for the inclusion of hospitalization among the insurance benefits. More recently 
he has reiterated these proposals and urged the desirability of federalizing unem- 
ployment insurance. Indeed, in his Message to the Nation this year, he took sharp 
issue with those who urged that social reforms should wait until the end of the 
war and argued that measures to assure jobs and security for the workers of the 
nation were not merely part of our stated post-war objectives but would also 
contribute directly to winning the war. 

There is no doubt that opposition.to government activity as such among business- 
men is growing and becoming more vocal. The great optimism that followed the 
sudden end of the Tunisian campaign has created in some quarters an expectation 
of an early end to the war and with it an increasing interest in plans for the post- 
war era. Business recognizes that the idea of ‘full employment’ has captured the 
imagination of the country, but argues that this can, and will be, assured by private 
industry if only governmental controls are abandoned and business is given a free 
hand. Social security planning of the type envisaged by the Resources Board 
meets with strong opposition among those who believe the whole job can be done 
by private enterprise because it casts doubt upon the possibility of success and 
frankly recognizes the need for an at least temporary continuance of certain 
controls. To this ideological opposition, which is constantly brought before the 
public in pamphlets and advertising space in the papers, must be added the 
specific opposition of employers to one of the cardinal proposals in the Board’s 
Report and the Wagner Bill, namely, the suggestion that the state unemployment 
insurance plans should be federalized. This is attacked by employers who believe, 
and probably with good reason, that federalization would mean the end of the 
experience-rating provisions of the laws which at the present time enable them to 
claim substantial tax reductions, and by the upholders of states rights who see in 
the proposal yet another attempt by the federal government to encroach upon the 
autonomy of the states. f 

It must be admitted, too, that the arrangements made for publicity at the time 
of the release of the Security Report were far from adequate. Ever since the 
publication of the Beveridge Report the subject of social security had been front 
page news. Almost immediately the press had recalled that the Resources Board 
had been working on a Security Report and had discovered that the Report had 

——_—ken completed and was in course of printing. No attempt was made to lay any 
groundwork for an understanding of the Report when it should appear. Instead, 
there were many rumours and unofficial forecasts and when the voluminous 
document finally appeared it was transmitted to Congress with a second, and to 
the casual reader, much more ‘radical’ Report. It was inevitable that the papers, 
which had created such a ‘build-up’ for the ‘forthcoming American Beveridge 
Plan’, should have felt compelled to comment immediately upon the plan when it 
appeared. The trouble was to discover which was the plan. The large document 
was forbidding in aspect and the smaller one, which contained a section on social 
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- security, was at once more manageable and ‘better news’, since it dealt with many 
more controversial subjects. Hence although some of the larger papers printed 
the entire summary of the recommendations contained in the last chapter of the 
larger volume, most of the papers carried only a highly-coloured story about the 
‘Development’ Report, and even in the more responsible papers the Security 
proposals were quickly submerged by the broader recommendations. As a result 
it is probably true to say that for the average reader the American Security Plan 
was identified with the idea of ‘government partnership in business’. The furore 
of the first week was followed by an almost complete absence of further reference 
to the subject in the daily press, and there was no organized follow-up. 

The failure to prepare adequate interpretative material was especially unfortu- 
nate in view of the character of the proposals. The Beveridge Report had probably 
created an expectation that some equally simple and easily-grasped comprehensive 
security plans would be forthcoming for this country. It is characteristic of all 
the proposals discussed in this article that they consist of a series of closely 
integrated measures and cannot be comprised in any simple formula. This is 
inevitable in view of the great geographical differences in standards of living and 
wages, the strength of ‘state feeling’ and the relative recency of America’s experi- 
ence with organized social security measures, to mention only the major differ- 
ences between the two countries. But it is correspondingly harder to enlist 
popular enthusiasm and interest unless a wide educational campaign is undertaken. 

Some part of the explanation for the tepid attitude to proposals for social 
security reform may be attributable to the authorship of the various proposals. 
Both the Resources Board’s Reports were the product in the main of a group of 
administrators and experts. Neither business nor labour was represented on the 
Committees which were responsible for the Security and the Demobilization 
Reports. Although the participation of administrators in policy formulation is 
well-established and not so shocking as such procedure would be in Great Britain, 
there is to-day a sharp reaction against ‘government by bureaucracy’ and against 
the leadership which was undoubtedly exercised by leading governmental 
officials in the heyday of the New Deal. This reaction is particularly marked in 
Congress, and its response to the Board’s Post-war Planning Reports was to vote 
that body out of existence. Indeed Congress went farther and prohibited any 
other federal agency from carrying out any of the functions of the Board without 
its express legislative authority. Furthermore, the Board was not permitted to 
turn its documents and papers over to any other federal agency: instead, all were 
to be placed in the Archives. Finally, to prevent the revival of the Board by the 
President, Congress added a rider to his own emergency appropriations, 
prohibiting him from using his funds for any function of which Congress had 
specifically disapproved. 

Some part of the public indifference to proposals for implementing the ‘tiroa 
freedom’ is undoubtedly due to the whole psychological attitude of the country. 
We in America tend to have short memories and to be constitutionally optimistic. 
At a time when everyone who can work has a job and there is more evidence of 
prosperity than we have had since 1929, it is all too easy to forget the dark days of 
the thirties. The ‘normal’ to which we look back is not typically a depression. 
period: the thirties are still thought of as an interruption to a state of rather 
widespread prosperity. A recent national poll showed that over 70 per cent of the 
workers questioned believed that they would be in the same job as they now have 
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after the war. While there is some reason for believing that this may not be a very 
representative sample, for personal contacts with working groups in various parts 
of the country suggest a very real concern with the post-war economic situation, 
other polls have suggested that a surprisingly large proportion of workers feel that 
they will have sufficient accumulated savings to tide them over any period of 
unemployment that they may anticipate. In the face of a serious underestimation 
of the readjustments that lie ahead, it is perhaps not surprising that proposals 
for improvement of unemployment insurance or the laying of plans for a. large 
public works programme should fail to inspire enthusiasm. It is perhaps significant 
that since the Security Report was published very few of the papers have given 
any attention at all to the findings, which are of course a sharp challenge to any 
complacency. 

All this is not to say that there is not wide interest in the Security Report and 
related proposals in professional and in many labour circles. But even organized 
labour has its hands full with other problems which seem of more immediate 
import. There are signs that labour may make social security reform a major 
interest in the forthcoming legislative year. Furthermore, the imminence of the 
Presidential campaigns introduces an unforecastable element which may entirely 
change the picture, for one or both of the parties may decide to make social 
security a major plank in the domestic platform. But more than anything, the 
present status of social security legislation in this country throws into relief the 
lack of strong liberal political leadership on the domestic front. The President, 
to whose prestige and support so much of the remarkable progress of the last 
decade was due, is necessarily absorbed in foreign and military affairs. The New 
Deal is not only fighting a rearguard action but. has also no effective political 
channels through which to operate. There is‘no depression to force attention to 
the inadequacies of our social machinery for grappling with the problems of 
poverty and insecurity. Nor have the sense of community responsibility and the 
desire to remedy some of the glaring social evils of the pre-war world been 
strengthened by any great national ordeal comparable to the ‘blitz’. 


THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM 
— IN THE POST-WAR BRITAIN 


LL business, whether public or private, involves prophecy; success in 

- business hangs largely upon foresight. It follows that to attempt to peer 
_ into the more distant future is not an altogether unpractical proceeding. 
Admittedly, the hazards to which prophecy is subject are all the greater when 
human institutions are in an unusually malleable state, and governing conditions 
unusually fluid; yet it is at just such a time that foresight is most needed. The 
attempt here made at projection into the future does not pretend. to cover the 
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whole range of the mechanism and methods of finance; itis no more than.a series 
of notes on particular points at which the outlook, everywhere uncertain, seems 
less obscure than at others. Assumptions about the surrounding conditions have 
necessarily to be made, and here we assume the maintenance of that degree of 
continuity in political, social and economic change which has characterized the 
history of our country hitherto. 

From this assumption it can be taken as prima facie unlikely that long-term 
trends perceptible before the war, particularly those which have since become 
more deeply entrenched, will undergo any radical change of direction when the 
war is over. The transition from war- to peace-economy will not carry us back to 
1939, or °29 or ’og, or to any set of conditions experienced hitherto. It will 
take us into a new set of conditions, in which, however, the basic components 
may be substantially unaltered; it is the balance of constituent elements, rather 
than the constituents themselvés, that will have changed. The change, moreover, 
will not take place in the twinkling of an eye. The transition from war to peace 
will set a task of great complexity and delicacy, impossible to carry out within 

“months or by any simple process of ‘unwinding’; it will involve many inequalities, 
irregularities and frictions, and will make demands on patience, resourcefulness 
and other human qualities less easy to satisfy than under the psychological stimulus 
of a life-and-death national emergency. With the transitional period itself we 
are here no more than incidentally concerned: our purpose is to look beyond it 
into the true post-war era, which may not be entered for several years after the 
end of the war as ordinarily understood. 

"These notes are to deal partly with ‘control’ — control not as a residuum, but as 
a constructive contribution to a more orderly economic life; but they must take 
account also of action, occasional or continuous, on the part of Government 
organs by way of ‘intervention’ and ‘management’. In matters of finance, for a 
considerable period before the war intervention and management, rather than 
control, had been steadily developing in positiveness and efficacy. More parti- 
cularly from 1931 onwards, internal monetary management — exercised by the 
Bank of England under the direction of the Treasury — had become more active, 

` more continuous and more enlightened, and a shift of emphasis was noticeable in 
favour. of action upon the quantity of money in existence rather than, as in the 
past, upon interest rates. Intervention, as distinct from management, developed 
most powerfully, from 1932 onwards, through the working of the Exchange 
Equalization Account, and took the form mainly of compensatory transactions 
designed to offset disturbances- which would otherwise have followed. from the 
conjunction of innumerable, still unregulated, private dealings. These trans- 
actions in the external field, moreover, were not without effect upon internal 
monetary’ conditions, largely through their reactions upon the volume and 
disposition of the floating debt. Meanwhile, control remained at a minimum; it 
was limited to a short, rudimentary experiment in exchange control in 1931-32 
andto a partial, informal regulation of new issues of capital (and some related 
transactions), chiefly with an eye to their foreign exchange aspect. In trying to 
envisage the future of management, we shall have to consider what controls may 
be necessary in order to ensure its effectiveness under the circumstances to be 
foreseen. Intervention, however, has to be regarded as a possible alternative to 
control, or as one of a pair of instruments the use of which is closely co-ordinated 
in the sum total of Government-direction of economic affairs. 


—_— 
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The Background of Fact and Ideas 

In any attempt to foresee the pattern of post-war economic R account must 
be taken of some outstanding basic changes, in ideas, in practice and in underlying 
conditions, as compared with those ruling ten or twenty years ago. 

First, in internal financial policy, a marked change of emphasis can be observed: 
more and more stress is being laid on the ‘real’ elements of economic life — the 
volume and character of production, the distribution of the national income, the 
division of the product between consumption and capital accumulation, and so 
on. It has become a commonplace that finance is to be regarded merely as a 
servant of production and consumption, and not as having any claim to considera- 
tion per se — though, as the Chancellor has observed, even a servant must be 
‘fairly and properly’ treated if his efficiency is to be maintained. The war has done 
much to strengthen this change of emphasis, as witness the context and form in 
which nowadays a budget is laid before the House of Commons and the public. 
The presentation of a budget no longer consists in an accounting and fiscal 
exercise — a nice balancing of revenue and expenditure and a selection, insuffi- 
ciently ‘rationalized’, among a variety of possible sources of Government income; 
taxation, borrowing and expenditure are treated in their bearings upon the 
economic behaviour of the people — as one set of means by which a desired alloca- 
tion of real national resources may be brought about. But the problem in peace. 
is essentially the same as in war, though the immediate national ends to be sought 
may differ: it lies in the achievement of maximum utilization of the available 
manpower, capital equipment and natural resources, and the determination of 
priorities in the utilization of the output. ‘Full employment’, in this wide sense, 
is to be regarded as the cardinal objective of economic policy, and to that end all 
branches of Government activity must be made to contribute—so runs the 
official view,* and so, it may safely be said, runs the demand of the representative 
citizen. 

In peace-time, however, ‘full employment’ is itself to be regarded as no more 
than a means to a further end — the maximum use of economic resources in the 
attainment of an ever-rising standard of living, the upward movement being so , 
proportioned as to diminish the grosser inequalities and banish poverty. It is in 
this context — the context, as it is now so often put, of ‘expansionist policy’ — that 
note must be taken of the change-over in ideas, to which attention is called in a 
recent League of Nations report,* from ‘the economics of production’ to ‘the 
economics of consumption’. As one sign of this new angle of assault upon modern 
economic and social problems, stress is constantly laid on the need of stability, in 
the sense of avoidance of those wide fluctuations in economic activity which have 
long hindered more than they have promoted the upward course of- economic 
welfare. Hence in part the significance of the third of Mr. Morrison’s ‘guiding 
maxims for financial policy after the war’:4 We must work to a plan, with a 
scheme of priorities; the plan must be expansive, not restrictive; and ‘there must 
be financial stability — no sharp changes in the value of money’. For the purpose 
of maintaining full employment and a rising standard of living, non-financial 
measures-may at some points be the more suitable, as they are usually the more 
direct; but appropriate financial measures can exert so large an influence upon 
economic conditions in general as to warrant the exercise of regular supervision. 
and-management. 

It may therefore be confidently foreseen that active and continuing management 
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will outlive the period of transition. In monetary affairs, any attempt to revert to 
the old ‘automatism’, which formed part of the governing notions of gold-standard 
theory, would almost certainly be frustrated by the irresistible force of events. 
But successful monetary management, and regulation of private transactions in 
some other branches of finance, must be accompanied by co-ordinated action in 
the realm of public finance — central and local taxation and expenditure, and 
management of the public debt. The great expansion of public debt, the pro- 
bability of still further borrowing for capital purposes, and the high level of 
Government income and expenditure resulting from the war and the further 
extension of social services, make it essential that all these operations shall be 
carried out in close harmony with economic policy in general, The position to be 
occupied by Government finance will place in the hands of the Treasury greatly 
increased powers to shape the course of economic affairs, and will impose a 
correspondingly enlarged responsibility for seeing that these powers are exercised 
in conformity with a master policy aimed at securing the utmost use of the nation’s 
resources for the nation’s benefit. 

We come now to a change in hard fact. The pre-war pressure towards more 
active monetary management came from two directions: the urgent need of 
measures to promote fuller and steadier employment, and the difficulty of main- 
taining equilibrium on the balance of external payments and receipts. The 
strength formerly conferred upon this country, in both internal and external 
monetary affairs, by a regular surplus on the current balance of payments had 
been impaired; income from abroad on all accounts was only just meeting, if 
that, the total of current expenditure overseas. Moreover, the delicate poise of 
currencies, in their relations one to another, had been put in constant jeopardy 
by the daily risk of erratic and violent capital movements across the exchanges, 
which had persisted as a legacy of war, mismanagement of public finances in 
European countries, an excessive accumulation of international fixed debt, and 
a restrictive trend in commercial policy. Accordingly, relations between sterling 
and other currencies of major international importance could no longer be left, 
as formerly, very much to take care of themselves. Management had to extend 
its range into the field of external monetary transactions. For the future, it seems 
most unlikely that a complete withdrawal from this field will be practicable, even 
if it should be considered in itself desirable. When, before the war, the surplus on 
this country’s current balance of payments dwindled, there still remained a great 
accumulation of overseas assets which, despite widespread defaults, made a large 
contribution to the nation’s income from abroad. At the very least, and on the 
most favourable view concerning the treatment of inter-governmental liabilities 
arising from the war, some time must elapse before Britain becomes a creditor 
country on anything like the old scale. The problem of equating incomings and 
outgoings on external account may, at any rate for a time, be a difficult ong; the 
weakening of the buffer which formerly took the shock of temporary disturbances 
will make the position more vulnerable; and watchful, judicious management in 
external finance will be required if internal policy is not to be prejudiced by the 
impact of developments, largely beyond this country’s control, expressing them- 
selves in transactions across the exchanges. 

The last basic change to be mentioned must, in deference to fact and human 
frailty, be depicted in far less certain terms. It is not too much, let us hope, to 
claim some ground for believing that the crisis of ‘economic nationalism’ may 
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have been passed: If so, and. even allowing for some political reaction from.war- - 
time solidarity, there is a prospect that international working relations may be 
marked by more practical recognition than was apparent in the thirties of the 
lasting need and mutual benefits of harmonious, collaborative conduct in the 
common purpose of maintaining healthy economic conditions and rising standards 
of living. If the Atlantic Charter is to mean anything, in the economic sense, in 
the affairs of daily life, it must mean this: and there is evidence that United Nations 
governments are planning, to some extent at least, on that basis for the post-war 
world. Hence, for example, the three plans, tentatively put forward from the 
United Kingdom, the United States and Canada, for an international monetary 
organ; hence the conference on food and agriculture (all the more significant 
because of Russia’s and China’s active participation), which holds out a prospect 
of combined achievement-in the expansion of economic life on a broad front; 
hence the.promise of a concerted attempt to formulate and put into practicé a 
freely accepted commercial policy.’ All this would be far more encouraging were - 
it not for the inescapable fact, so often overlooked, that little by way of continuous 
collaboration can be achieved without some partial surrender of national 
sovereignty. Yet there is nothing new in this: it was inherent in all trade agree- 
ments, and there is a sense in which the gold standard itself impaired national 
‘sovereignty — the resort to unilateral action respecting the external value of 
one country’s currency in terms of others’ was simply a re-assertion of full inde- 
pendence. At all events, it is safe to say that if complete sovereignty is to be 
retained by all nations, then world-wide economic prosperity can come about,.for 
any length of time, only by the merest accident or the undeserved intervention 
of a benevolent Providence. 


Internal Monetary Arrangements 

With these actual or more problematical changes in mind, the wide range ‘of 
financial operations may be surveyed in order to pick out those points at which 
official control, or more active intervention or management, seems most likely to 
be found necessary. No attempt is made to put them in order of i importance. 

As regards internal monetary arrangements, we may begin with a negative to 
clarify the positive. Looking back over the developments of recent years, there 
would seem to be little ground for requiring any further extension of control over 
the central bank. With no important constitutional changes, effective control had 
been established and accepted even before the war, and it has doubtless become 
closer since the war began. Similarly, for purposes of national policy no structural 
changes would appear to be necessary, especially after allowing for countervailing 
disadvantages, in respect of the commercial banks.° Since the outbreak of war, 
arrangements have been further evolved to ensure the continuous attunement of 
the gperations of the banks to Government policy. To a large extent this follows 
naturally from the dominant demands of Government financing, direct or in- 
direct, upon the lending capacity of the banks and the public; but it has to be 
regarded also as part of the steady progress towards closer cohesion between 
constituent elements in the financial system. For the future, as already suggested, 
the enlarged scale of Government financial operations will continue to demand 
that in the conduct of them due regard shall be paid to their monetary reactions, 
as transmitted through the banking system. On the other hand, re-expansion of 
the -private sector of the nation’s business may call for measures of regulation or 
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direction to provide for conformity of the general volume and type-of private 
transactions with the broad outlines of economic policy as it may develop to meet 
changing conditions. Three-possibilities may be mentioned in particular. 

First, the increasing recognition of the overriding importance, in monetary. 
affairs, of the quantity of money outstanding may well lead to reconsideration. of 
the technique by which that quantity is determined. The main governing factor is 
the amount of bank cash made available to the commercial banks by the operations 
of the central bank and the Treasury. But the efficacy of this factor is thought by 
some critics to be impaired by irregularity or inconsistency in the observance by 
individual banks of the assumed ratio of their cash holdings to their deposit 
liabilities. Suggestions have therefore been made for securing closer, more regular 
conformity with this ratio, and it would not be surprising if at some future date it. 
were thought desirable for the authorities to lay down a definite requirement on 
this ‘matter, as for example the maintenance of a prescribed minimum ratio, 
say Io per cent, as a daily average rather than a once-a-week (in war-time 
once-a-month) objective. Such an arrangement would tend towards stiffening the 
link between cash reserves and the total volume of bank deposits and thus centralize 
the responsibility for short- as well as long-term fluctuations in the volume of. 
money. 

Secondly, ` notwithstanding the declining emphasis on interest rates as an 
instrument of monetary policy — illustrated by the maintenance of Bank rate at 
2 per cent for a period of séven years before the war and by the rarity of effective 
‘contact’ between Bank rate and market rates — there is something to be said, in 
view of the newly-perceived importance of capital investment as a determinant of 
fluctuations in economic activity, for imparting greater flexibility to the rates of 
interest paid by the banks on credit balances placed with them, The course 
of events in the ’thirties had in fact weakened somewhat the former rigidity of 
these rates, which- had been founded largely on local tradition. But even the 
degree of flexibility implied by publicly announced variations in ‘London deposit 
rate’, usually to accord with equal variations in Bank rate, was still of only limited 
application; large amounts of credit balances bore rates which remained unaltered 
by changes in the London deposit rate, so that London deposit rate could not be 
regarded as truly representative of the whole body of interest-bearing balances. 
In this matter the authorities showed only the remotest concern, their vision being 
concentrated on the immediate sequelae, within the London money market, of 
changes in Bank rate; but a first step in official influence on interest rates on bank 
balances was taken eafly in the war, when the banks were asked to observe a 
definite maximum in order to promote a fuller and prompter flow of liquid bank 
balances into Government securities. It is not difficult to imagine circumstances 
in’ peace-time in which a reverse movement might be thought appropriate — 
when it might be desirable, by raising interest allowances on bank balances, to 

-put a.brake upon new investment; and, on the other hand, a curtailment of 
allowances, whether by reducing rates or restricting eligibility for interest, might 
serve to weaken the inducements to retain funds in liquid form and tend to speed 
up the flow of new capital investment. Hence it may be that, for reasons varying 
from time to time according to official policy, the authorities will develop the 
practice of making known to the banks their views and wishes with regard to 
interest on bank balances. Moreover, a secondary and closely related purpose of 
such guidance might be found in a desire to impart a corresponding degree of 
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flexibility to-the rates of interest charged by the banks on advances: Here too a 
high degree of rigidity subsists, whereas appreciable and well-timed variations 
might be made to contribute to the fulfilment of a monetary policy designed 
to promote the maintenance of healthy economic conditions. 

Thirdly, in the supply of bank credit, as in the supply of the circulating medium, 
the factor of quantity is coming to be recognized as perhaps the more powerful 
instrument of regulation. Here, however, a wide margin of discretion is allowed 
to the banks, for, subject to their self-imposed rules of liquidity and to the relative 
strength of demand for different kinds of borrowing, they are at liberty to bring 
about substantial changes in the composition of the sum total of their assets, 
which in itself is governed by the quantity of cash allowed to them. Thus, any 
attempt to regulate the quantity of credit extended in any particular direction 
must take the form of what is commonly called ‘qualitative control’. During the 
war the authorities have given the banks some guidance, in broad terms, concern- 
ing directions in which it is officially thought to be desirable or not that credit 
facilities should be given, and it may well be that a similar procedure will prove 
advantageous in the future, especially in helping to check over-expansion at danger 
points within the current business situation. Clearly, this is a procedure which 
can hardly be defined by statute or specific regulation; it calls for close co-ordina- 
tion in policy and continuing exchange of inforrnation-and views between the 
monetary authorities and those responsible for managing the operative part of 
the banking system. 


Capital Investment 

Turning to the supply of long-term capital, as distinct from credit, it is equally 
clear that regulative action must be elastic, resourceful and above all well-timed 
if it is to serve the purpose of checking over-investment in general or in any 
particular directions in given circumstances, and of stimulating a healthy flow 
when the danger arises of new investment falling seriously short of the available 
` volume of money savings.. In the field of capital investment, financially considered, 
close co-ordination of public and private action is indispensable. It is all the more 
necessary, and yet in a sense easier to attain, by reason of the larger volume of 
public investment likely to be undertaken after the war than in times past. The 
regulation of capital operations on the part of Government departments, local 
authorities and the widening variety of statutory organs has been a subject of 
discussion, here and-in other countries, for a number of years. It has been urged, 
for example — and some tentative action was taken in that direction before the 
war — that public authorities should draw up long-term capital plans, devised 
with a view to the possibility of slackening or quickening the rate of execution as 
economic conditions might require; and a case has been stated for a clear demarca- 
tiog of current and capital budgets of the central government and other authorities.’ 
Assuming progress along this line, the question remains how to influence the flow 
of private capital investment in conformity with a comprehensive policy to meet 
the needs of current economic conditions. 

This is a problem of great complexity because of the multifarious channels by 
which funds available for new investment become transformed into physical 
assets. The new capital market, as ordinarily understood, is only one of these 
channels; but it is the one that presents the readiest opportunity of regulation, 
and before the war a- rudimentary, partial control was in fact being developed, 
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though for purposes rather different from that now under consideration. It 
was entirely informal, in that it had no statutory basis or sanction; but it was 
effective, within its limited range, through collaboration between the Treasury 
and the Bank of England and by virtue of conformity on the part of issue houses 
and other parties concerned in arranging offerings or placings of new securities. 
-It applied, in its most positive form, to issues for overseas borrowers — strictly, 
borrowers outside the sterling area — and was therefore linked more closely with 
external than internal monetary affairs. In the market for home securities, 
however, there was an arrangement by which issues within a particular category — 
those made through the London market by local authorities whose securities 
enjoyed trustee status — were regulated so as to avoid overcrowding the market. 


Since the outbreak of war, control of new issues has been rendered far more 


extensive, more explicit and more restrictive. It has been put upon a formal basis 
under powers embodied in the Defence Regulations. No new? issue of any 
appreciable size, for any purpose whatsoever, may be made without Treasury 
consent; only very few are allowed at all, and those only for purposes which are 
adjudged desirable in the national interest. The Treasury, in reaching decisions 
on requests for permission to raise new capital, is assisted by a Capital Issues 
Committee, comprising representatives of issue houses, banks, insurance com- 
panies and the stock exchange, all appointed by the Treasury itself, and in 
practice the Committee operates as a filter, exercising its judgment on the basis of 
principles laid down by the Treasury. 

Although the genesis of this developed control is to be found in the overriding 
demands of war finance, it seems reasonable to expect that some such system of 
regulation, aimed at appropriate objectives, will become a permanent part of 
this country’ s financial arrangements. Having regard to the importance of capital 
investment in shaping economic conditions, no return is to be foreseen to the former 
freedom of enterprise in the market for new savings. With private enterprise 
re-occupying a large sector of economic life, however, regulation will be far more 
difficult to carry out. For one thing, the national interest is relatively easy to 
determine under war conditions; the rules it demands are relatively easy to apply; 
and ready conformity with the rules can more safely be presumed than under 
conditions in which the definition and fulfilment of the national interest are 
themselves subjects of controversy. The line between the permissible and the 
non-permissible will be far more difficult to draw when once again the demands 
for capital are more varied, and new savings are seeking outlets presenting a 
prospect of a profitable return for enterprise. The question may arise how far the 
authorities should use their powers over new issues to avoid the waste of capital 
resources through ill-advised or over-costly enterprises, or to protect the investor 
against the prodigal use, at second hand, of his savings. The whole problem of 
selection will be complicated by external monetary considerations; but over all 
will be the constant need of maintaining equilibrium — of guarding against the 
generation of a boom through excessive capital expansion or re-capitalization, and- 
of promoting when necessary a sufficiency of new investment to check the onset 
of depression. Finally, difficult problems of legislation and administration will 
have to be faced and solved. Regulation, such as is here foreseen, may require 
statutory establishment in the more specific form from which emergency powers 
offer a convenient escape, and it will be no easy task to embody the required 
structure and procedure of control in a legislative enactment. 
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Even with all these difficulties overcome, however, no more than a partial 
regulation will have been established. As already noted, a large and irregular 
part — perhaps at times even the larger part — of the nation’s new savings finds 
its way into investment by channels which by-pass the new issue market altogether. 
There are, in particular, the funds which industrial and trading undertakings, 
largé and small, ‘plough back’ into their businesses to finance extensions and 
improvements; surhs-which individual business men — farmers and nurserymen, 
shopkeepers, caterers, barbers, jobbing bootmakers and so on — apply out of 
profits to improving and enlarging the equipment of their businesses; money 
devoted by private individuals, out of their incomes, to acquiring assets for their 
own use, as through hire-purchase arrangements and repayment of loans from 
building societies; and funds which wealthier individuals make available by 
private loans, through solicitors and otherwise, to borrowers such as farmers, 
small traders and local business undertakings. Roughly speaking, the whole field 
of accumulation of fixed assets by private individuals and relatively small-scale 
businesses is outside the range of regulation of the new capital market as ordinarily | 
understood. ` 

It may be that the measures envisaged for regulating the flow of funds through 
the market for new issues would turn out to have some foreseeable secondary 
effects in sections of this wide field of unregulated investment; but whether in the 
direction of furthering or obstructing the purposes of regulation for the time being 
must remain uncertain in the absence of experience and statistical data for study- 
ing past-inter-relations. ‘In some parts of the field, again, supplementary methods 
of regulation might be devised. Experiments have been made i in the United States, . 
for example, in regulating the volume of instalment business by imposing rules, 
subject to modification from time to time, as to the terms — including the propor- 
tion of down-payment and the period over which instalments are spread — on 
which new transactions may be entered into. Guidance given to the banks in the 
granting of advances, along lines already indicated, might perhaps be shaped in 
part to influence the course of capital investment. And finally, action might - 
conceivably be taken outside the range of financial measures, in order to check 
undue expansion as expressed in a rapid growth of building contracts and of 
orders for machinery, machine tools and other equipment. 


External Finance 

In external financial arrangements there is at least one piece of firm ground 
on which to build — the official expectation that strict control of exchange trans- 
_ actions involving non-sterling currencies will have to continue through the 
transitional period, if only for the purpose of securing the most effective use of the 
country’s limited importing capacity.” On a longer. view the outlook is less certain, 
but some indication of trends of thought in official circles may perhaps be drawn 
fromthe White Paper — even allowing for the non-committal form of the statement 
— setting out the scheme for a Clearing Union, and from the Chancellor’s speech~ - 
in the House of Commons debate on the subject.1° Both suggest a probability that. 
continuance of exchange control, in some modified form, may be found necessary 
even beyond the period of transition in order to check or prevent ‘speculative 
movements of capital’ which might disturb the balance of exchange relations. The 
compression of ideas within the phrase quoted is perhaps confusing; speculative 
transactions — though a line of demarcation is difficult to draw in practice — are 
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more conveniently to be considered as in a separate category, and unregulated. 
capital movements having little or no speculative motive can on occasion impede 
or even frustrate a well-ordered monetary policy. The need to guard against such 
flights of funds as proved destructive of exchange stability and monetary equili- 
brium in the ’thirties was clearly in mind in the Chancellor’s statement; yet the 
provision of facilities for the free passage of funds for ordinary commercial purposes 
is scarcely less desirable. For this country more than most, there must in the 
future be sufficient steadiness and ordered flexibility of exchange rates to promote 
an expansive trend in international trade; on the other hand, it is equally necessary 
to safeguard the internal position of the country both against disturbances arising 
from violent exchange fluctuations, under the impetus of strong, unregulated 
capital movements, and against stringencies resulting from undue rigidity in 
exchange rates. The most effective compromise would seem to lie in continuing 
control of capital, or non-commercial, exchange transactions, leaving freedom for 
trade transactions to take place without impediment, while at the same time 
international arrangements are required by which exchange rates can be revised 
by common consent. This prospect fits not only the proposal for a Clearing 
Union or some similar organ, but also the idea, at which the Chancellor hinted on 
the same occasion, of some agreed scheme for ‘the direction of international 
investment for development’. It harmonizes, moreover, with a resumption of 
private enterprise over a large part at least of the field for international trade. 

- What changes, then, in structure and method are to be foreseen if these prospects 
should materialize? It is pointed out in the White Paper on the Clearing Union 
proposal that in-many countries it has been found advantageous to concentrate 
foreign exchange dealings in official organs, usually central banks. It is suggested, 
moreover, that an extension of such arrangements would be in harmony with the 
ideas behind the proposal; on the other hand, it is plainly asserted that they are 
not indispensable to the successful operation of the Clearing Union plan. Hence 
each member country may be left free to operate a system suited to its own 
conditions — a point on which Lord Keynes laid stress in the House of Lords 
debate on the subject. For this country, with its highly integrated banking 
system and well-developed methods of co-ordinating action in furtherance of 
official policy for the time being, there would seem to be no purpose in thus 
concentrating exchange dealings, and something might be lost thereby in the 
efficiency and elasticity required for performing a revenue-earning service as a 
centre of world trade. The need to regulate capital movements across the exchanges 
can be met by instructions and guidance issued to the banks, by a full and regular 
supply of necessary statistics to the authorities, and by the prompt reference to and 
settlement by the authorities of doubtful questions. We may therefore envisage 
an Exchange Equalization Account, operating not in the war-time manner of an 
aggregation of the total inflow and outflow of foreign exchange, but, as form@ly, 
as a residual pool into which flow temporary surpluses of foreign exchange (or its 
equivalents,. gold and balances with the international monetary institution) 
and from which temporary shortfalls in the current market supply of currencies 
can be made good. The pool may be operated upon partly in the ordinary course 
of market dealings, and partly on the initiative of the controlling authorities, 
whenever their intervention is necessary in order to correct a departure of rates 
beyond narrow limits set in relation to the. established parity for the time being. 
The parity itself would presumably be subject to variation under the terms of an 
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international agreement, as embodied, for example, in the Clearing Union plan. 

Thus, just as the trader would be unconscious of the presence and working of 
the Clearing Union, so he would conduct his exchange transactions through his 
bank, and would be unconscious, so long as he confined himself to his normal 
business, of the operation of exchange control. It would be the duty of the bank 
to call his attention to any departure from “norma? which might require specific 
authorization of a proposed transaction; and the onus would be on him to make a 
case for official approval of the transaction — approval which might be granted or 
withheld according to the conditions ruling and the policy in force at the time. 
The regulations providing the framework of control would need to be laid down 
sufficiently clearly for the trader to understand, and with sufficient breadth and 
elasticity to combat the ingenuity of the more subtle type of operator. As in the 
control of capital issues, so for this purpose legislation would be required, since 
present arrangements derive from emergency powers. But it is hardly practicable, 
in a matter of such complexity, that the detailed provisions should be embodied 
in statute law; moreover, the strictness of enforcement might not be the same 
at all times, since the conditions governing the operation of control might 
vary — greater liberality might be practicable at some periods, with a 
favourable position on the balance of payments, and greater stringency might be 
called for at others, when there happened to be more severe pressure on the 
available supply of ‘hard currencies’.!? Accordingly, considerable scope would 
need to be left for administrative application of the principles laid down. Here 
again, the practical advantage is already enjoyed of close cohesion between the 
Treasury, the central bank, and the joint stock banks and other undertakings 
making up the foreign exchange market. 


The Material of Cohesion 

The continuing advance of working contact between the various parts of the 
financial system, under the leadership of the Treasury and the central bank, 
constitutes a major asset for the successful management of both internal: and 
external conditions in the short and the long run. The non-amenability of 
exchange dealings, in times of peace, to treatment by meticulous statutory 
provisions means that in exchange control, as in other branches of regulation and 
intervention, the fullest attainable degree of mutual confidence and collaboration 
is to be sought between the various directive and operative organs. It may 
therefore be foreseen that a progressive admixture of personnel in consultation is 
likely — an admixture more comprehensive, and perhaps more formal, than in 
pre-war times, but without any derogation of ultimate responsibility from the 
primary instrument of Government in financial affairs, the Treasury. The 
extension and more active exercise of Treasury responsibility is readily reconcilable 
wit® the utilization of existing operative organs which are recognized as being 
efficient and as contributing to the sum total of successful management the 
advantages of detailed knowledge and technica] skill and experience. 

The co-ordination of directive and operative functions, however, whether in 
internal or external financial affairs, requires a regular, prompt and full, though 
selective, supply of statistics, upon which inquiry, discussion and judgment can 
be firmly based.?* In general, banking and financial statistics before the war were 
not up to the standard of quantity and quality attained in some other branches 
of economic life. True, additions and improvements had been made in later 
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years, and the published figures had been supplemented, for the assistance of the 
authorities, by some confidential returns. During the war, while great strides 
have been made in official statistics, particularly those relating to the national 
income and the use of financial resources, in banking as in other sectors of private 
business the shortage of manpower has brought about a deterioration in the 
supply. In some parts of the field, moreover, notably that relating speci- 
fically to the operations of the Bank of England, the information provided -is 
almost archaic in both quality and form of presentation; and the central bank has 
not thus far seen fit to adopt the almost universal practice of issuing an annual 
report in which statistics are gathered together and the course of monetary affairs 
is reviewed. For the future, it may be expected that much more than in the past 
will be required of financial institutions generally by way of contribution to the 
supply of material, whether for publication or for confidential use by the authori- 
ties. This much is evident from the stress laid by the Chancellor, more than once, *¢ 
upon the need of adequate statistical equipment for the efficient carrying out of 
the tasks of direction and management which will fall to Government departments. 
Certain it is that, if monetary and financial affairs are to be well regulated, in 
conditions calling for constant watchfulness, continuous direction and well-timed 
intervention, the responsible authorities must be put in a position to act with full 
knowledge of the facts, in as precise a form as possible and with enough (though 
not more than enough) relevant detail. 

All in all, the conditions of successful management of financial affairs in 
the circumstances to be foreseen are capable of fulfilment by the established 
British procedure of adaptation and comparative informality. Nothing in our 
vision of the future entails any overthrow or violent replacement of established 
organs, or any radical change in the relations subsisting among them. The 
extension of official authority is to be envisaged rather as a quiet permeation, with 
accompanying adjustments, brought about in gradual fulfilment of national 
policy, as expressed in Parliamentary directions and shaped by the course of affairs 
unfolding themselves at home and abroad. 
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THE FUTURE TREATMENT 
OF THE ADULT OFFENDER 


° By MARGERY FRY 
LUE prints, ten-year plans, reconstruction conferences abound about almost 
every aspect of our complicated human society. As yet little has been done 
officially on the side of penal administration. It is true that unofficially 

international committees of the Howard League and of the Cambridge Depart- 

ment of Criminal Science are actually at work considering general principles. 

General principles have been considered before, and have been embodied in such 

documents as the ‘Rules’ agreed to in recent years by the League of Nations, or 
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the Resolutions passed every’ five years (except during war) since 1866, by the 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commission. Such general statements of 
what is to be desired in penal administration have great value. They establish a 
standard to which the most backward countries pay at least lip-service. (In fact 
it has often been observed that the representatives of those countries which mean 
to abide by them are much more difficult and argumentative about them than those 
-who come from countries lightheartedly content to agree to anything and change 
nothing.) 

But the very fact that such general statements of what is desirable are framed 
for universal acceptance weakens them. It is hard to find any but the vaguest 
formula to apply to such a country as Belgium, urbanized, closely populated, 
supplied with many social services, where the people are educated in self-govern- 
ment and have their own traditional ideas as to justice and are served by a legal 
profession intensively trained, and a region like Uganda, where local Courts, 
presided over by native chiefs, administer primitive laws under the distant 
supervision of the Protectorate officials. 

Not only differences in sophistication (one is shy nowadays of using the word. 
‘civilization’ in such a context, when we are asking ourselves so anxiously whether 
in fact we are more civilized than the ‘poor Black’) — not only these make generali- 
zation difficult. Inadequate means of communication or low density of population 
may prohibit measures, in themselves so important, for taking accused persons out 
of police contro] almost immediately after arrest: a small area, as in some West 
Indian islands, may necessitate a concentration of duties, which would be better 
exercised by different officials, in the hands of one: states like California, with vast 
forest ranges, can employ their offenders in minimum secuniy camps which could 
never be imitated in Holland. 

Moreover the traditions and habits of a people are almost as intractable as the 
physical conditions of their habitat, and the ecology — to borrow a term from 
natural science — of penal institutions has an incalculable influence on their form. 

From such considerations we are convinced that detailed plans for dealing with 
crime and criminals must be conceived as embodiments of generally agreed prin- 
ciples fitted for a particular region; must in fact be made country by country, 
however much we may agree that Justice is one. 

Even within the boundaries of one nation a wide elasticity as between different 
localities may be necessary. To take a simple example from our own system: a 
question in much dispute to-day between those who are interested in the Probation 
system is whether a Probation Officer should visit the home of an accused person 
before trial to make inquiries in order to help the Court to arrive at a decision 
as to disposal in case the accused is found guilty. The question arises most often 
in dealing with young people or children. In theory it is evidently undesirable 
that an officer of the Court should be known to enter the home of a person*still 
innocent in the eyes of the law, making searching inquiries about his circumstances. 

' And so, in London at any rate, the Probation Officer takes no steps save as directed 
by the Court when an adverse verdict has already been given. But it is forcibly 
urged that in the country the remand which would be necessary for the Probation 
Officer’s inquiries, the dragging-out of the case till the next infrequent sitting of the 
Court is held, the difficulties of transport involved in a second attendance of 
the offender at Court (accompanied, if a child, by parent or guardian) — in fact the 
whole complication involved may outweigh the disadvantages, undeniable in strict 
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theory, of allowing pre-trial inquiries. The controversy is not yet settled, and this 
is not the place to argue the matter in full, but it does illustrate the need for flexi- 
bility. Such flexibility can only be obtained by a plan made with full knowledge 
of local conditions, and we come back once more to the certainty that England’s 
-blue-print of future penal administration-must be home-made. 

It does not seem that any large-scale plan of this kind has yet been attempted, 
and there is a grave danger that we shall go on in the future as we have done in 
the past, climbing a little way up the slippery pole of reform, like the snail in the 
children’s puzzle, whenever public demands,.an energetic Home Secretary, or 
exceptionally enlightened officials at the head of affairs afford the needful impetus, 
slithering back under the weight of apathy and routine when it is withdrawn. 
Even to-day, in many of our prisons, the undoubted ameliorations of the last 
twenty years have been almost entirely lost under pressure of the War, and ` 
recovery will need great efforts. The public attention which ensured the passage 
of the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act 1930 and of the Money Payments Act 1933 
(designed to limit imprisonment in default of payment of fines) has (naturally) 
wandered from such subjects; the first Act has never been adequately employed, 
the second shows signs of lessening use. The puzzle snail reaches the pole-top at 
last: -but our goal, a system where equal and enlightened justice shall limit crime 
to the utmost with the least possible loss of lawful liberty, is a long way off, and to 
reach it by the climb-and-slip method will take too many years. A happier 
analogy than the snail would be that of those ladders, so frequently seen to-day, 
where movable figures mark the progress of collections for savings or for salvage. 
The method is in miniature that of the Soviet ‘plans’: to set yourself a succession 
of just attainable objectives which are part of a larger whole gives a foretaste of the 
satisfaction of achievement often enough to spur on effort. Moreover if the stages 
are wisely planned such a scheme avoids the waste of unco-ordinated movements 
and false starts. Priorities can be arranged for legislation, building, finance. 
More important still, estimates of requirements of personnel and provision for its 
training can be made. University authorities and others concerned with educa- 
tion can safely suggest to young people preparation for careers in which a number 
of openings can be foreseen. This consideration applies with special force to the 
people who will be wanted for the services we are considering. The provision of 
further professionally trained men for service as Clerks to. the Justices of the Peace 
is under discussion. Training courses for Probation Officers are functioning, but 
it is impossible to predict in what numbers they will be required, especially in 
view of the fact that Crown Colonies will almost certainly be making in the near 
future demands on the home supply. Even before the War, when Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s Criminal Justice Bill was being draited it was felt that it would be im- 
possible to’ lay as much stress as would be desirable upon psychiatrical diagnosis 
an@ treatment owing to the lamentable shortage of men and women with the 
right training (of necessity longer than the general medical one) and experience. 
Here is no case for improvization. If we are to construct well it must be along 
planned and published lines. 

It may be said with truth that the Hoare Bill just mentioned is itself an instal- 
ment of planning. But it covers only a part of the ground, and if it may be 
assumed as likely to become law after the War in substantially its present form, it 
would itself require a large equipment before it could be got to work properly. 

Here then we have stated the case for a detailed plan, not of reconstruction but of 
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development, along lines never before followed, of the criminal justice of England, 
so far at least as its administration is concerned. 

The enormously important question of overhauling the law itself lies outside 
the limits of this article. One can only note in passing the apparent indifference 
of the legal profession to this pressing need of our times. The layman is apt to 
remark cynically that the lawyers are not likely to excite themselves over remedying 
a state of affairs which produces so much grist for the legal mill. If this has 
elements of truth about it, it would be charitable to believe that the mechanism 
of inhibition works in the less conscious regions of the legal mind, where perhaps 
we had ‘better leave the question and return to the more concrete matter of 
administration. 

Yet here again there are tendencies rather than hard facts to consider. We have 
to determine in general what are the changes in the way of thinking of the average 
citizen which have made the present system seem in so many ways obsolete; what 
are the general principles which, speaking practically, must be embodied in a 
new system. Dangerous ground this: so easily one gets swallowed up in the 
questions of the meaning of law, of the ethics of punishment, of the nature of 
liberty. We pass over it cautiously, remarking that we are not creating a theoretical 
state, but proposing plans for an extremely law-abiding population, living in such 
a closely populated country and under such highly organized conditiors that they 
were already, in 1939, accustomed to the idea that the community is bound, on 
pain of falling into complete collapse, to regulate a thousand details of behaviour 
which could be left unhampered in a widely scattered, primitive society. The 
immense increase of regulations during the War, making offences of usually 
trivial actions (such as burning waste paper, giving bread to animals, sitting with 
uncurtained windows at night), submitted to cheerfully under pressure of national 
danger, will undoubtedly cause a reaction when the War ends. But the reaction 
can hardly be great enough to alter the fact that most ordinary people see the law 
largely as a convenient framework imposing some regularity of arrangement 
amongst the mass of complicated human relationships. Respect for the traffic 
lights is a perfect illustration of this attitude to law. You grouse, but you obey; 
not so much for fear of penalties as because the balance of convenience is so 
evidently in favour of conformity, the offender such an obvious nuisance. No 
eternal law of God connects green with go and red with stop. It is in fact only 
in connection with very grave crimes that the notion (dear to theorists) of an 
outraged social conscience expressing itselfin purely retributive punishment comes 
into play. For the most part, except perhaps in murder cases, the common aiti- 
tude is either ‘This kind of thing can’t be allowed: this punishment will be a 
warning to others’, or “This conduct is intolerable: here’s a punishment that will 
scare you from it’; briefly the utilitarian view of punishment in practice obscures 
the expiatory view. Actually both are frequently now replaced by the idga of 
using a penal sentence as a means of reclaiming the offender to good citizenship. 
Even in the graver cases, except where circumstances enlist sympathy strongly 
against the offender, a tendency is found to divide responsibility between the 
offender and the social, family, or physical causes which play their part in his 
anti-social conduct. The retributive idea has been brought out of a past in which 
the solidarity of society, the influence of body on mind, the significant com- 
plexities of modern psychology were either under-estimated or as yet undiscovered 
for use in the present discussion upon retribution for war atrocities, Here there is 
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no question of reclamation, comparatively small hope of deterrence by fear; the. 
claim for punishment is based-almost entirely on the outraged moral sense of. 
humanity, with an undercurrent of feeling that for colossal wrongs revenge may 
legitimately be sweet. Yet even where they acquiesce, perhaps for fear of uncon- 
trolled reprisals, many people will be conscious of retrogression in such a policy, 
will realize that, perhaps perforce, we are applying to international crimes. an 
ethic which is out of date in the treatment of ordinary criminals. In fact we 
attribute to the perpetrators of these huge and horrible atrocities an almost super- 
human will for evil. This whole question is only introduced here as showing, by 
contrast, how far the general conception of the ethics of punishment has shifted 
from earlier standards. But it can be urged, rightly, that whilst the retribution 
motive tends to be less and less active the idea of prevention is no new one, and that 
in fact even the most savage of earlier legal punishments were inflicted at least as 
much with deterrence in view as for expiation. So far as this essentially utilitarian 
view of. punishment is accepted it becomes at once a subject of experiment. The 
cardinal error, from this standpoint, of most draconian systems in the past has been 
that they in fact enormously over-estimated the power of fear to go on deterring 
people. To what extremes this uncritical belief in terror could go is well known,- 
but it is worth quoting one example as a landmark showing how far opinion has 
moved in a couple of centuries — a period coverable by four normal lives. 

The fourth Report of the Children’s Branch of the Home Office (1928) repro- 
duces an old broadsheet showing at the top a woodcut of a wretched child chained 
to a dungeon wall, whilst a cleric in robes rubs in the morals. On the left is a 
prose account of the story illustrated, that of T. King. ` 

. At the age of 7 years the parish humanely bound him an apprentice but 
his wickedness soon caused his master to discharge him — he was afterwards 
bound to a chimney-sweeper in the Borough, who soon repented having taken 
him, for he plundered every place that he was sent to work at, for which not 
only correction but imprisonment ensued ... Lastly, his parents made him 
desert from his master, and bound him to a gang of thieves who sent him 
down the chimney of a jeweller in Swallow-st., where he artfully unbolted 
the shop window, out of which his companions cut a pane of glass, and he 
handed a considerable quantity of articles to them; but the noise he made 

- alarmed the family, and he was taken into custody, but the others escaped. 

He was tried at-the last Old Bailey Sessions, found Guilty, and sentenced to 
die in the 12th year of his age. After his sentence the confession he made 
struck those around him with horror, stating the particulars of several murders 
and robberies. We may hope the dreadful example of this wretched youth 
may produce a lasting warning to the world at large. 

What horrifies the modern conscience particularly i in this effusion is that it 
‘applies to a young boy. Over and over again reforms in penal administration 
have begun in the treatment accorded to the young offender, for reasons which 
are of importance to-day. But the story is ‘dated’ not only by its supreme indiffer- 
ence to the claims of youth, its failure to grasp tke social implications of the 
narrated facts, but most of all by its naive belief in the deterrent effect of fear. 

We may in the past have found it difficult to believe the accounts of pickpockets 
frequenting public executions when their own trade was a capital offence. To-day 
we have a better understanding of reactions to fear. That an often repeated risk 
fails in the end to have any great effect on conduct has been fully shown in the 
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course of the present War. Some natures may never accustom menide to 
danger, but many, and those perhaps the very people’ who find it hardest to 
accept the disciplines of society, become easily used to even the most terrible 
threat. In fact this is one of the many cases where a ‘common-sense’ psychology 
fails entirely to tally with observed human action. The gradual realization of this 
is one of the causes which are shifting our pattern of penal administration further 
and further from deterrence by sheer punishment as well as from crude revenge. 
We find then that the task of the future lies in re-making a system which was based 
on the theories of retribution and deterrence by terror, with a tiny element of re- 
education thrown in to placate the ‘sentimentalists’, into a system where society, 
whilst retaining its right to protect itself from disregard of its laws, acknowledges 
its own large share in the production of law-breakers, and seeks, in the struggle 
against crime, the weapons of scientific diagnosis, skilled treatment and re-educa- 
tion. We need not put off building such a system until the philosophical tangles 
with regard to Free Will or the Nature of the State are cleared away from its site. 

The system fit for a democratic people at a given moment is conditioned by. 

„general opinion — this opinion, though it undoubtedly is slowly influenced by the 
theories of social philosophers, is not based upon very exact thinking. 

The average citizen of to-day, if he thinks about it at all, frames his opinion as 
to what would be ‘a decent system’ without laying down first a complete theory 
of the ethics of punishment or of individual responsibility. The difference between 
his thought and that of his eighteenth-century forbears can be described.as one of. 
philosophical trends, but for practical purposes we'can base our plans for the 
immediate future rather on the demands of the most enlightened groups of 
citizens than on an abstract coherent philosophy. The formulation will be to a 
certain extent a matter of estimating by guesswork where the centre of gravity of 
public opinion lies to-day, or will lie, say, in twenty years’ time. Itis not so risky in 
this as in some other matters of administration, since there is already a large amount 
of agreement upon certain vital points. 

What then are the desiderata we can formulate for an immediate penal 
programme for after the War? 


GENERAL ; 
(i) A_penal system which can take its place as part of the administration of 
the country in procuring the greatest possible protection from antisocial 
action combined with the greatest possible liberty of the individual. 


OFFENCES 
(ii) A system of laws suited to the conditions of modern, life, with the dead 
wood of disused legislation pruned away, and as little pedantry as is consistent 
with exactitude. Whether or not an attempt should be made to codify the 
law, the classification of ‘offences should be modernized. In government 
reports no better phraseology for grave offences exists than ‘finger-printable 
offences’; the division between misdemeanours and felonies no longer bears 
any relation to the’ seriousness of the offences according to modern views, yet 
a felon may find himself under special legal disabilities because his crime is 
an old one rather than because it is a serious one: the distinction between 
indictable and non-indictable offences, with its important implications with 
regard to trial-by jury, is based on no logical gradation of gravity. 
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COURTS ! 
(iii) The administration of the law by honest and capable magistrates and 
judges, under conditions which give equal chances of justice to every accused 
person. . 

Justice is blindfold: the blindness is sometimes contagious. We have repeated 
so often that ours is the best system in the world that it smacks of profanity to 
discuss its betterment. Yet several recent writers have dared to point out faults, 
and the classes which formerly sat only on the Bench have more often appeared 
as defendants ‘since motoring offered new temptations of law-breaking to the 
well-to-do, so that public opinion is ripening for reform. 

The English system horrifies foreigners by its use of lay magistrates. Yet it 
is doubtful whether the substitution of a large body of stipendiary magistrates 
would not involve the loss of a useful independence in the Courts. It seems better, 
in the writer’s judgment, to amend than to destroy a way of justice which has the 

‘advantage of keeping the Courts free from direct governmental control, which 
interests ordinary citizens in large numbers in the administration of the law, 
which permits the gradual renewal of the Bench by the creation of new magistrates, 
none of whom has absolute power, and which, at its best, introduces something in 
the nature of a jury into the consideration of even the most petty case. That in 
the past many Courts have consisted of unimaginative justices, chosen largely fom 
one class, one party, one sex and one generation and advised by ignorant and not 
always unprejudiced clerks cannot be denied. But pig-headed old men, unchecked 
by criticism or opposition, swollen with too much power and self-importance, 
have also sat as stipendiaries. 

A Departmental Committee of the Home Office is actually considering the 
position of the Clerks to Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. Detailed proposals for 
change must await its report. In the meanwhile, however, we can say that it is 
essential that steps should be continued towards: 

(iv) The appointment of new magistrates representing what is best in all 
classes, with a much larger number of appointments made on non-party lines, 
with more women, more doctors, more teachers and more manual workers. 
Measures are already being taken to reduce, though gradually, the age of 
magistrates sitting. 

(v) Provision for every Court of really skilled and independent legal advice to 
be given by its clerk. 

(vi) A greater use of free legal aid and defence for poor persons who are 
accused. 

In all the Summary Courts of the country sitting to try cases in the year 1938, 
only 315 legal aid certificates were granted. More than half the prisoners who 
applied for such certificates were refused. In the same year the same Courts gave 
19,136 sentences of imprisonment. Matters are rather better where cases are 
committed for trial by higher Courts, but even there it is evident that the Poor 
Prisoners’ Defence Act is by no means adequately used, unless one is to argue that 
the engagement of counsel by those who can afford it is to be taken as a useless 
luxury. 

The defence of poor prisoners is, in some countries, dealt with by the appoint- 
ment of a Public Defender. Whether or not such a solution should be adcpted in 
England (and the pros and cons are at present so nicely balanced that very careful 
inquiry into the actual working of the system where it exists is necessary before a 
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decision. should be come to), there is certainly need for further aid to be given in 
the preparation of many cases for trial. . The evidence for the prosecution is 
mustered beforehand. If it were someone’s duty to gather the witnesses for the 
defence at the same time delays, expense, and at least the appearance of over-stress 
on the side of the prosecution would be avoided. . 
(vii) In overhauling the system of our Summary Courts the preparation of the 
case for the defence should have careful consideration. 


PREVENTION OF GRIME 

We have suggested that deterrence by fear, by deliberately making the offender’s 
life a burden — ‘larning him to bea toad’ —is on the wane. We may anticipate that _ 
in a really civilized society the chief weapons in the fight against crime will be: 

(a) The removal of its causes in general social conditions. Psychological and 
medical explanations of law-breaking must not blind us to the fact that poverty, 
` unemployment (with its accompanying feelings of frustration and unwantedness), 
the lack of opportunities for reasonable enjoyment, the commercial pressure 
encouraging over-drinking and various forms of gambling all play their part in 
its production. 

(b) Extended facilities for dealing oth ‘problem children’ before they reach the 
stage of active delinquency. 

(c) Further teaching of the meaning and implications of citizenship. A very 
practical explanation of the reasons for keeping the law should be given at each 
stage of school life. ‘Didn’t see no ’arm in it’, though obviously sometimes an 
untrue excuse, is still oftener true than it need be, if the ‘harm’ were a subject of 
quite direct instruction. It would be useful to give older children actual instances 
of law-breaking to discuss, tracing out their probable results. The consideration of 
what would happen if everyone acted in a certain way requires an effort of 
imagination, of, as it were, generalizing oneself, which does not come by nature to 
many people.: A quickened sense of citizenship has been a result of the War: unless 
it is carefully fostered we may have to fear a reaction into a mood of everyone-for- 
himself. If it is strengthened it will have a double effect upon law-breaking: it will 
give pause to the potential offender and it will increase the public opinion which 
is in the last resort the strongest support of law. Upon it largely depends the sense 
of shame connected with a conviction. This public opinion grows slowly. It is 
rather horrifying to find how many people who would never dream of stealing 
ros. from a drawer still think little of being convicted of motoring offences which 
may be far more threatening to the welfare of the community, bringing danger 
to life or limb. 


TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 

(d) Treatment of various kinds with a view to the reclamation of the offender, 
and thus preventing recidivism. This, the paradox of Butler’s Erewhon, has begome 
the commonplace of penal, theory as regards the young delinquent to-day, though 
even here its application in practice is spasmodic, empirical, "gd: limited by lack 
of facilities. 

It is natural that advance in this matter should show itself first in the treatment of 
young people. A generalized parental instinct makes sympathy with the young 
more common than with the mature. The callousness of the story quoted above 
of T. King shocks almost everyone more than if he had been a grown man. The 
pressure of circumstance is more clearly seen. We are less afraid of the young 
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(and fear engenders harshness); the damage they inflict is usually less in amount. 
and therefore arouses less vindictiveness. (But it is curious to see how hard it is 
to dissociate amount of damage from amount of criminality. If two lads each 
commit arson, a not uncommon offence amongst unbalanced adolescents, it is 
. hard’ to persuade a Court not necessarily to take a graver view of the boy whose 

-fire-damage runs into thousands of-pounds than of a culprit whose fire is quickly 
` extinguished.) 

A more rational cause of our attitude is that actually diagnosis and cure are far 
easier before the early injuries of circumstance have become obscured, or de- 
formities of nature have grown set by the passage of time and by the added 
damage to character of years during which men or women have learnt to 
regard themselves as beings outside the pale, as more or less open enemies of the 
established order of society for egotistic ends. 

(The histories of social revolutions are full of the lives of law-breakers of the other 
sort, the men and women who have opposed and defied laws which crushed rather 
than supported the good life of the community. It would be interesting to study 
the effects upon character of these two forms of outlawry, upon, let us say, a Lenin 
and an Al Capone. 

A body of law which does, on the whole, envisage the safety and welfare of the 
people has by that very fact a prima facie claim to the respect of the good citizen, 
even if he disagrees with its details. Where the law is mainly oppressive this respect 
becomes servility. It would therefore probably be truer to say that the undoubted 
deterioration which is in most people the result of a criminal life is more the effect 
of indifference to the welfare of others than of defiance of authority as such.) 

But to return to the young offender. His treatment has one great advantage 
over that of the adult, that he has usually never had the exercise of full self- 
determination. The child sent away to a school or a foster-home may rebel 
against the authority of the Court, but in most cases he is only exchanging one 
form of external control for another (often a juster one). Less violence is done to his 
conception of his own life ‘than is the’case when a grown man or woman is placed. 
under any constraint, even if it be only the mild one of a Probation Order. 

Actually this loss of complete self-determination (it may not involve loss of 
liberty in the narrower sense of the word) is the irreducible element of punishment 

in every form of treatment of offenders by order of a Court. 

It is well to look at it in its place amongst other restrictions placed upon certain 
classes of people by law. The obvious parallels are those of the. lunatic and the 
mentally defective, both deprived of the right to decide upon actions which are 
within the freedom of other adults. People suffering from infectious diseases are 
similarly interfered with. In some of the United States it is a criminal offence, 
actually punished by imprisonment, for a sufferer from tuberculosis or venereal 
disegse to fail to follow a medical treatment. In Sweden the rights of habitual 

-drunkards are severely curtailed. The common element in all these cases is 
obvious: self-determination is limited, beyond the extent common to all who live 
in the country, for certain classes of people, because its freer exercise threatens the 
welfare of others. 

But, setting aside all awkward questions of Free Will, there are vital differences 

_ between the compulsory segregation of the small-pox patient and that of the 
embezzler. We have not yet arrived at the Erewhonian position where the former 

-is covered with shame and obloquy, and the latter simply condoled with upon his 
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misfortune. It is more grievous to a, man’s reputation to be accused of embezzle- 
ment than to be accused of small-pox. And it is more difficult to ascertain his 
recovery. 

This is where the Courts retain their essential function: in protecting from even 
the most well-meant interference the man who has not been shown to have com- 
mitted acts against the law, and in limiting the time of such interference where 
guilt is proved. This is, of course, frankly illogical. If the fever hospital turns a 
still-infectious patient loose upon the world the public will rightly complain. Why 
should the case be otherwise with the unreformed criminal?. The answer is that 
whilst the fitness of the fever patient can be proved the ‘reform’ of the criminal 
can only be tested in free life. Moreover the art of the ‘straightener’ (to borrow the 
word from Butler) is still in its early infancy. The psychologist, the doctor, the 
teacher are as liable as other mortals to the intoxication of power over people’s lives. 
The Court may well take their advice as to the length of time required. Actually 
a few months ago, in a case which is something of a landmark in English penal 
history, the judge passing sentence on a youth for a brutal assault consulted the 
prison psychologist — as yet the only one of his kind — on the hope ofa cure and its 
probable duration, and gave a sentence in accordance with the report given. 
But the Court must still hold (at any rate for some years to come) the duty of 
‘determining a maximum loss of self-determination. The absolutely indeterminate 
sentence, however reasonable in theory, would certainly not command at present 
‘the confidence of the British public. And until the diagnosis of delinquency is 
much further advanced than it is there will continue to be some relation between 
the gravity (which is not the same as the expensiveness) of the offence and the 
period allowed for its treatment. we suggest then that in a modern penal system 
for the immediate future 

(vii) The Courts will retain the duties of investigating the alleged 
law-breaking, and where guilt is proved, of fixing the maximum period of 
treatment. 

When we come to the question as to who should decide the nature of treatment 
the case is quite other. Remedial treatment must spring from the mating of re- 
search with experience.: It must be guided by intimate study of the individual 
case; it must be flexible, following the indications given by observation; it must be 
terminable, provisionally or entirely, when its necessity is apparently ended. 
Such treatment cannot be decided on once and for all at the moment of trial, or 
even after a week or two of remand. It must be moreover in the hands of experts. 
It seems then that it should be directed by an authority other than the Court. 
But it would not be practicable, at any rate at first, to refer all cases to this other 
authority. In 1938 Courts of Assize and Quarter Sessions sentenced nearly 5000 
people to penal servitude, imprisonment or Borstal detention. Most, if not all, 
such cases would under the plan proposed be considered individually for 
determination of treatment. 

On the other hand it would not be. practical or desirable to subject to an 
elaborate scheme the people (634,000 odd in 1938) fined by Summary Courts, nor 
those (over 22,000 in 1938) dealt with by them under the Probation Acts. Those 
sentenced in the Summary Courts to imprisonment form a difficult class. In 
1908 they amounted to 9801: it would probably be unwise at first to swamp the 
Treatment Authority with all these cases. It might, however, be laid down that they 
should be given power over all offenders under 25, all habitual offenders, all 
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persons on whom a sentence of over two months would otherwise be passed, and 
others at the discretion of the Court. 

The idea that an authority other than the Court should have some power over 
the kind of treatment imposed is of course not new in our system. For years the 
Prison Commissioners have sorted out Borstal boys at Wormwood Scrubs, and 
allocated. them to institutions of varying types. .A Borstal sentence cannot be 
passed unless the prison authorities have certified the case as fit for such treat- 
ment. Within the prisons themselves there is some elasticity of regime for different 
classes of prisoners, not only as ordered by the Courts; and the determination of 
the prison at which a sentence is served lies largely in the Commissioners” hands. 
The Home Office has promised that Observation Centres, for the purpose of 
prescribing methods of treatment for children, shall shortly be set up. The 
Children’s Department has (perhaps somewhat arbitrarily) taken to itself practical 
if not statutory power to determine the Approved Schools to which children 
committed by the Courts are to go. 

Under the Criminal Justice Bill (‘Sir Samuel Hoare’s Bill’) whose passage 
was interrupted by the beginning of the War, considerably extended powers over 
the treatment of convicted persons were proposed to be vested in the Prison 
Commissioners. _ 

But it is not essential, perhaps not even desirable that, as in the above-mentioned 
instances, the authority deciding on treatment should be identical with that con- 
trolling penal institutions. A different kind of specialization from that of the 
ordinary civil servant (excluding medical officers) is required, and quite special 
aptitude for dealing with individuals. Transfer from institution to institution 
where progress is unsatisfactory, and the use of entirely non-official places, such as 
sanatoria or foster homes, would be more likely to be resorted to by an inde- 
pendent body. To say this is not to underestimate the reforms introduced by the 
Prison Commissioners in the last twenty years. But the function of providing and 
controlling large institutions and their staffs, and that of choosing, overseeing and 
training a staff of specialized advisers on individual cases are so different. that, 
though both bodies would of course be under the Home Secretary, and might even 

‘have some overlapping membership, it seems desirable to separate them. Their 
relations would be comparable to those of a doctor choosing the right hospital for 
his patient with the committee of management responsible for the hospital. The 
Commissioners would retain the control, management and orientation of institu- 
tions, the Treatment Authority would direct their use for the individual, though 
obviously over the general question of facilities close consultation would be 
necessary. , 

The suggestion of a special authority to decide on, and supervise, treatment is 
not new. - 

Th 1934 the American Law Institute, an organization composed of some 750 
leading lawyers and judges, set up a committee of nineteen to consider the need for 
‘revamping’ (to quote a recent writer) the Criminal Law. The work of this com- 
mittee led to the formation of another to deal specially with Criminal Justice 
affecting young persons in 1938. In 1940 this Gommittee presented to the Law 
Institute its model statute, proposed as suitable for enactment by State Legis- 
latures. The Law Institute approved it. An Act closely following the lines of the 
model statute is actually to-day part of the State Law of California, though some 
ofits provisions do not become mandatory till 1944. Under it the Youth Correction 
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Authority does not deal with children of Juvenile Court age, nor with any person not 
under 23 ‘at the time of his apprehension’. After 1 January, 1944 the convicting 
Court will be obliged to commit to the Authority every pefson within these age 
limits convicted ofa public offence who is not sentenced to death, imprisonment for 
life or for not more than ninety days, or is only fined or put upon probation. Those 
within the age limit who are sentenced to not more than ninety days’ imprisonment . 
can only be imprisoned in a place approved for the purpose by the Authority. 
Immense care is taken in the Act to secure the appointment of suitable persons as 
the three members of the Authority. They will serve for terms of four years each, 
but may be reappointed. They are to receive a salary of $10,000 and necessary 
travelling expenses. Actually two of the three members appointed are for- 
going their salaries to add to the funds at the disposal of the Authority. The 
Authority has very wide powers, including: running a treatment and training 
service; co-operation with other public councils or committees; using ‘law enforce- 
ment, detention, probation, parole, medical, educational, correctional, segregative 
and other institutions and agencies, whether public or private, within the State’; 
and inspecting such institutions and agencies when it is using them. 

The Authority is given no control over existing institutions, but has power to 
establish and operate various types of institutions of its own, two provisions whose 
co-existence suggests to the outsider considerable practical difficulties. 

It has seemed worth while to describe the California Act in some detail, since it 
is the first State actually to adopt the Youth Correction Authority system. The 
eminence of the lawyers who drew up, and of those who approved, the model 
statute gives it claim to very serious consideration. Obviously no American pro- 
posal could fit into the English system without adaptation, but the scheme is so 
completely in accord with the theories of treatment here discussed that we add 
the following to our proposals: 

(ix) A Treatment Authority should be set up, preferably other than the 
Prison Commission, to whom should be handed over the duty of prescribing 
and supervising treatment, whether institutional or other, of defined classes 
of persons, and in particular of young persons, whom the Courts would other- 
wise sentence to prison or Borstal.. The Authority should have power to use 
a wide range of methods of treatment including probation, hospital treatment, 
residential control (as defined in the Criminal Justice Bill) or confinement in 
prisons or Borstal institutions, subject to the maximum time laid down by the 
convicting Court. It would be its duty to inspect any place, public or private, 
in which it obliged convicted persons to reside. 

What will be the facilities required by such a Treatment Authority? Obviously 
it will require some places, on the lines of the observation prison which has had 
such a big and useful career in Sweder, to which people can be sent, subject to 
a rough-and-ready first classification, for the individual study upon. which their 
treatment will be based. It will require training places of various types, ranging 
from minimum to maximum security adapted to the needs of certain classes of 
inmates. The psychopathic, the physically defective or unhealthy, the low-grade 
intelligences, the unusually intelligent, the early offender and the recidivist will 
all need, if not separate institutions, at least distinct branches of institutions, 
preferably in isolated houses. This involves the complete abandonment of the old 
local system, already partly obsolete. People must be classified by their needs 
rather than their domicile, and the cruelty of complete separation from their 
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families met by a system of free passes for visitors at stated intervals. For many 
of those under treatment the privilege (granted now in Russia) -of holidays at 
home could well be introduced. As has been said, the existence of institutions for 
criminal lunatics and mental defectives, and the classification of Borstal boys and 
the partial grading of prisons, already cffer in England some such division of 
offenders according to.their needs. Buż other countries have outstripped us in 
some forms of special provision. Belgium had, before the War, a hospital prison 
for the sickly; in Hungary (not in most ways an advanced country) a magnificent 
hospital for the tuberculous could be seen in cne prison; in the United States 
the Federal Government has a special institution for drug addicts, whilst New 
York State has a prison set apart for young men of good ability who have hitherto 
missed opportunities of good education. 

Most, if not all, of these institutions would presumably be under the Prison 
Commissioners. But it cannot be too strongly urged that no new departures can 
have a reasonable chance of success if they are housed in existing prison premises 
(with the exception of the unwalled Borstals and the Wakefield Camp). The 
old bottles would not, unfortunately, burst with the new wine; they would simply 
turn it to vinegar. For far too long enlightened prison officials have broken their 
hearts in attempting the impossible. You cannot hope to re-train people in 
co-operation, in self-respect, in hope, or for freedom in buildings whose every 
brick is stamped with century-old ideas of confinement, contempt and gloom, 
where sunshine is treated as an intruder, where sanitary and washing arrangements 
are degrading, where projects of suicide or escape are perpetually suggested by | 
the obtrusive means used to guard against them. 

When once we are thoroughly convinced that boredom, disgust, ugliness, n 
idleness, humiliation, unhappiness and vermin are not curative we shall give up 
asking officials, many of them high-minded and devoted, to reclaim people in 
our present prison buildings. Any reasoned plan for a new penal system must 
provide for their progressive destruction in the course of the next ten years. 
Since prison labour is available for their replacement it need not interfere gravely 
with other schemes-of national rebuilding. Probably bricks and other materials 
could be provided by such labour as well as actual construction work. Prisons, like 
laboratories, should not be built to last for more than fifty years: the simple styles 
used in the newer Borstals would be used, the sites of old prisons in the heart of 
towns will be required for town planning schemes. Already it is known that the 
Commissioners have plans ready for carrying out parts of this overdue reform; 
they could not fail to welcome a published timetable which would assure them of 
the necessary support in getting on with the job. 

(x) The institutions provided for treatment under the Prison Commissioners 
must be of varied types to suit varied needs. The great majority of the . 
premises now administered by them are entirely unsuited to modern needs 
and should be replaced by suitable buildings, not in the heart of towns, mainly 
on the ‘cottage’ system. 
(xi) As important at least as the construction of buildings is the recruitment 
and training of staff. (Better buildings would greatly help in its recruitment.) 
Scales of pay, pension rights, provision for leisure must be good enough to 
attract a high type of man and woman and to enable them to keep fresh and 
fit in an occupation making immense demands upon temper and skill. If 
possible arrangements should be made for drafting into other Civil Service. 
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- work officials. who, after long and good service, show signs of undue strain. 

, (xii) The supply of trained psychiatrists. is at present hopelessly inadequate ~ 

for the service of Courts and penal institutions alike. Scholarships to enable 

young doctors upon finishing their medical course to take further training in 

` psychiatry should be offered by the State for some years to come, the scholars 
undertaking to give a fixed number of years to the public service: 

There is not space here to discuss in detail the vexed question of capital 
punishment. The writer’s view is that. its retention is out of key with the whole 

‘composition of the modernized penal system here envisaged. In particular it does 
undoubtedly tend to discourage sersitive men and women from entering a service 
which may bring them.a share in so hideous a.duty. It is thus not out of place 
here to say that: : 

(xiii) Çapital peot should be abolished. : 

Similarly the Report.of the Royal Commission on Corporal Punishment (which 
should be studied) has recommendations abolishing: corporal punishment by 
sentence of a, Court which should be implemented at‘once. The retention of cor- 
poral. punishment by Britain hinders steps to get other nations to agree to the 
abolition of all forms of torture. Its retention is qudecly’ inconsistent with the 
modern view of treatment. 

The Commission, it is true, aomena that flogging T still be allowed 
as a punishment for prison offences. But it would clearly not be in harmony with 
the scheme of institutions which we havé discussed. It is fast becoming obsolete 
in practice, and should be swept away, at any rate by the end of the ten ae 
period. 

(xiv) Corpor al. punishment should be entirety ‘banished from our penal 
system. 

One of the most vital elements in reclamation is work. The provision Si employ- 
ment for the free workman after the War is recognized as one of the first duties of 
statesmanship. If the country seriously expects the best results from its penal 
institutions it must be ready to make definite efforts to ensure employment, of 
kinds which help to fit a man for freedom, in all. places of training.. The great 
spending departments of the Government. might well be asked to allocate certain 
contracts definitely for prison workshops. The men could, and should, be paid at 
the market rate for the work they do, though obviously deductions must be made 
for the cost of their keep, and the balance of their wages should be used to prevent 
their families from becoming a public charge. Their unemployment cards could 
then be stamped in the regular ways and one of the difficulties of re-entering free 
life thus removed. 

The number of people in prison in England is happily not large enough to cause 
any dislocation of the labour market by such a course, though it is a wise provision 
that prison labour should be used only for Government contracts. Much has Been 
done to modernize prison industry since the adverse report upon it by the Depart- 
mental Committee on the Employment of Prisoners published ten years ago. 
The foundation of the new institutions which we have urged as the sine qua non of 
real progress would give an admirable opportunity of carrying further the assimi- 
lation of prison labour with that of the free workman, and the training of those 
who lack skill, industry or both. The hand-made mail-bag, perfect symbol of the 
old system, remains with us. Its final disappearance should be marked with a 
star in the ten years’ calendar. í 
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There is as yet no Commissioner of Prisons charged with the special duty of 
supervising labour: such an appointment would recognize its full importance in 
any scheme of re-education. 

(xv) Labour must be regarded as of great importance in all schemes of 
rehabilitation: up-to-date machinery and training in work of the kinds in which 
employment can readily be obtained outside are essential. Wages at current 
rates should be paid, and cards stamped. 

(xvi) After-care agencies must continue to make the finding of employment 
one of their primary aims. 

Space forbids further discussion of the part which attention to diet (still far too 
starchy), to education, to health, to after-care, and even to dress, will play in a 
new system. These are matters so self-evident that no scheme of re-organization 
could overlook them. But we must stress the fact that the Treatment Authority 
would have a wider range of methods at its command than even a quite new series 
of modernized prisons could give. (We use the old word, partly for want of a better, 
partly because experience shows so well the futility of trusting to change of name.) _ 

We may hope that the special methods of the ‘Hoare Bill’, hostels (to be called 
Howard Houses) along something the same lines a3 the voluntary hostels to which 
probationers are often so successfully sent, and Attendance Centres, where a debt 
to society can be paid without removal to an institution by people who will be 
deprived of some of-their leisure, will be shortly available. We must add that 
to order Probation — even perhaps without supervision — should be within the 
competence of the Treatment Authority. 

(xvii) The provisions of the Criminal Justice Bill with regard to Attendance 
Centres and Howard Houses should be passed into law and put into operation 
at once. : 

(xvili) For many offenders it would be found that good health must be the 
first consideration. Hospital- treatment would be one of the most important 
weapons in the Authority’s hands. 

We are convinced that the time is ripe for reforms along the lines here indicated. 

. Public opinion is perhaps less ready for them than'that of the higher officials. But 
we reiterate that a comprehensive plan of work to be undertaken, of priority in 
its carrying out, with published estimates of the prcbable number of the personnel 
required from year to year, would enormously increase public interest, would help 
to meet the major difficulty of finding suitable applicants for the service, and 
might be hoped to influence Parliament in the provision of the necessary funds. 
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“THE ECONOMIC RECON- 
STRUCTION OF INDIA 


By VERA ANSTEY 


á I. INTRODUCTION 


N every country post-war economic reconstruction connotes far more than the 

mere restoration and amelioration of pre-war trends and conditions. It is 

universally agreed that the opportunity presented by the war-time loosening 
of the bonds of custom, tradition and of social and legal institutions must be . 
seized to construct in the near future an environment better suited to human 
needs and desires — although opinions differ as to the precise social goal and the 
best means of attaining it. In certain countries — notably India and China — the 
phrase has a further implication. It is widely felt that in these cases specific 
factors — whether visualized as ‘arrested economic development’, or ‘exploitation 
by the more economically advanced countries’, or as some other manifestation of 
inferior status unrelated to inherent capacity — have prevented the peoples 
concerned from casting aside the anachronistic shackles of the past, consciously 
directing and deciding their own economic destinies, and obtaining a fair share of 
the amenities of life obtainable by modern technique and organization. The 
further implication is, therefore, that the present crisis could and should be utilized 
to facilitate the removal of all artificial barriers to progress, and to initiate a fresh 
start along the road tosocial and economic welfare. 

The following article discusses how such aspirations can best be transmuted into 
practice in India. Two important preliminary observations must be made, The 
first is that it is urgent to plan now, and the second that this planning should, so 
far as possible, be undertaken by those who will eventually be responsible for 
implementing the plan. 

It is urgent to plan now because the framework within which international 
relationships and national progress will work, after the war, is already in process 
of construction. It is obviously important that India should play her due part in 
this construction. Many members of the United Nations are already drawing up 
international and domestic economic plans, often in great, detail.1 After the war 
there will be keen competition for free capital, material equipment and technicians 
— and many bottlenecks. If India is not prepared to put forward her claims in 
concrete and quantitative terms, she will not secure the consideration, materials, 
markets and financial and technical assistance requisite to make the most of the 
post-war opportunity. è 

Another reason why it is urgent to plan at once is because of the very funda- 
mental nature of India’s economic problems. No attempt can be made here to 
describe India’s post-war economic situation, or to analyse her long-term problems 
and deficiencies.? Let it suffice to state categorically that the extreme poverty and 
low standard of life of the masses is beyond question; that — despite the develop- 
ment of a number of modern industries and the adoption of ‘discriminating 
protection’ — the proportion of the population dependent upon industry had not, 
up to 1939, substantially (if at all) increased since the first census in 1871; that 
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various social institutions and customs (notably the prevailing land tenure systems) 
militate seriously against improvement in the conditions of agriculturists; that 
there is a serious lack of experienced or trained entrepreneurs, managers. and 
technicians; that — although since the beginning of this century there has been a 
marked change in the attitude of the Government towards Indian economic 
aspirations, a long series of special inquiries into almost every aspect of economic 
life, and the adoption of policies designed to promote economic and social amelio- 
ration — pre-war achievements in the economic field (not excluding the valiant 
efforts of the Provincial Governments after Provincial Autonomy had been 
inaugurated) have proved merely a tinkering in comparison with the fundamental 
reconstruction which would be necessary to produce large-scale results: and that — 
‘above all—the undoubtedly greatly increased productive capacity and actual 
productivity of the country during the last fifty or so years has resulted mainly in 
permitting a rapid growth in population, rather than in any marked improvement 
in the general standard of life.* The gradual adoption and adaptation of modern 
economic technique and organization will never solve the Indian problem, unless 
it.is accompanied by more fundamental social and institutional changes, and 
unless some means are found — comparable in result though not necessarily 
‘similar in type, to those adopted in Soviet Russia — whereby the results of in- 
creased productivity can be utilized for collective, social purposes, such as the 
improvement of the country’s material and persorinel equipment. What is needed ` 
‘is a big and rapid upward turn in productive capacity, that will establish a higher 
general subsistence level than heretofore, which the masses will strive hard to 
maintain. ‘Professor Condliffe’s warning to China nay also be applied to India: 
‘Unless economic development is carefully planned and controlled, the increased 
productivity which it brings may easily be swallowed up in slight and temporary 
improvements of living standards spread thin over an increasing population. 
Harsh as this prescription may sound, the increased productivity ought not to be 
allowed. to increase living standards immediately, but should be intercepted for 
national purposes, if it is to keep a jump ahead of increasing population pressure.’ 4 

It is also necessary to plan now, because the transition from a war to a peace 
economy should be carried out along lines in consonance with long-term post-war 
objectives and: policy. In addition, provision should be made in India’s post-war - 
constitution for financial ‘and other machinery to facilitate the programme of 
fundamental economic reconstruction here contemplated. For. instance, the appro- 
priate division of financial resources and responsibilities between the Central and 
the Provincial (and State) Authorities will be affected by the reconstruction 
scheme. ë 

The final reason why it is necessary to plan r now is because this war has drastic- 
ally modified various pre-war trends and conditions, with the result that there is 
nowea unique opportunity for a fresh start. I refer, in particular, to the great 
spurt in the direction of industrialization and in the training of technicians and 
industrial experts provided by war conditions, to the greatly increased share of 
` Indian capital and entrepreneurs in modern industrial and commercial develop- 
‘ments, and to the revolution which is occurring in the economic relationships of 
India and Britain, accompanied (at least temporarily) Š the transformation of 
India from a debtor into a creditor country. 8 
f My second preliminary observation refers to the parentage of an Indian ‘Plan’. 
It is essential that any scheme for reconstruction should be consciously and 
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deliberately chosen by those whom it affects most closely and who are to carry it 


out. In other words, the Indian ‘Plan’ must be chosen and administered by Indian ' 


leaders who are capable both of interpreting the wishes and best interests of the 
population and of securing the enthusiastic support of the nation whilst the Plan is 
put into force. This will not be easy to secure under existing political conditions. 
Moreover, realizing the temporary nature of their position, the existing authorities 
tend to concentrate upon war-time problems and to neglect the future. Even 
those Englishmen who most genuinely wish India well are apt to assume that the 
most that can be done is to facilitate the introduction of self-government and in 
the meantime pursue what seems to them an enlightened economic policy, with 
the qualification that as little disturbance as possible shall be caused to existing 
social institutiwns and customs.’ But this is not enough. Social and institutional 
reform must accompany the new economic outlook and policy. For many long 
years the fault of British Rule has not been malicious tyranny or deliberate 
exploitation, but the fact that reform has been too little and too late — good 
intentions frustrated by irritating demurrage. I do not overlook the fact that 
plans for post-war reconstruction are already being laid in India. As early as 
1941 an Inter-Departmental Committee was appointed to deal with this subject, 
and this in its turn appointed various sub-committees.* But the danger remains 
that these well-meant efforts (which were immediately criticized by Indian 
industrialists as too ‘official’ and ‘narrow’)* will fail to secure the collaboration 
of the Indian intelligentsia and the enthusiastic support of the masses. It will, 


indeed, be ‘just too bad’ if, when at last we hand over the helm to Indian hands, | 


we do so in a manner which may prevent India from seizing this unique 
opportunity for economic reconstruction. 

Actually, this problem need not prove substantially more difficult in India than 
in other countries. Elsewhere, also, it is obviously impossible to guarantee that 
the administration of the plans which are now being formulated may not be 
transferred to parties and leaders who have been in no way responsible for their 
formulation. It should at least be possible, given genuine goodwill, for plans to 
be drawn up now by Indian leaders in collaboration with the British, the actual 
task of detailed and concrete planning being relegated to the Indian leaders, 
although for the present formal responsibility remains with the British. Indeed, 


nothing would probably help the war-effort in India more, than the widely’ 


publicized knowledge that Indian leaders had been entrusted with and were 
engaged upon this task. Full advantage should be taken of the fact that ‘it is 
economic rather than political questions that interest the Indian public to-day’.1° 

This could be accomplished by appointing, at once, central and provincial 
Reconstruction Committees composed of leading representatives of the chief 
Indian groups and communities, with official advisers and experts (without voting 
power), charged with the threefold function of making proposals for demobikiza- 
tion (in the broadest sense), with presenting reports on important financial and 
economic matters to the post-war Constituent Assembly which has been promised, 
.and with drawing up a plan for long-term economic reconstruction., The latter 
should, at this stage, deal with quite general questions, such as the purposes, 
principles and type of plan contemplated, rather than with the details of the 
‘complex machinery which will, no doubt, eventually be required in order to 
implement the plan. The Indian States could be asked to constitute similar 
Imachinery. 


v 
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Planning is not merely a matter of machinery. Professor Fisher has recently 
pointed out that, too often, ‘the economic forces which are to work the machinery 
are almost completely neglected’, whilst it is seldom that anything precise is said 
about the principles with reference to which the decisions of the new institutional 
authorities are to be guided, or even about the purposes which the machinery is 
to serve.11 i 

To plan involves a clear purpose, appropriate policies and principles, but an 
elastic mechanism, capable of modification to suit changing circumstances and 
needs. In addition, before appropriate machinery can be designed, it is necessary 
to have ‘a clear idea of the fundamental characteristics and defects of the existing 
institutional machinery:*+2 Hence the rest of this article will attempt to summarize 
the characteristics and defects of India’s existing institutional machinery; to discuss 
the purpose or objective of reconstruction in India and to make clear the assump- 
tions underlying the whole discussion; to consider the principles which should 
guide those who are to administer the plan; and to outline the scope and main 
contents of the plan. . 

Nothing in the nature of a general economic plan has, so far, been adopted or 
even contemplated by the Government of India,!° whilst, until the introduction 
of Provincial Autonomy (in the case of Provincial subjects), and until after the - 
outbreak of the present war (in the case of Central subjects), the formulation of 
policy has rested ultimately with nominated and predominantly European 
ministers. The economic policy pursued — although it has gradually become more 
far-reaching and constructive — has been fundamentally orthodox and oppor- 
tunist. Stimulated partly by the necessity of coping with the famines which caused 
widespread disaster wherever the monsoon failed, partly by military and adminis- 
trative needs, and partly by the desire to foster foreign trade, the central Govern- 
ment launched a programme of public works (in particular the construction of 
railways and irrigation works) which involved a wide departure from the laissez- 
faire principles which still, nominally, prevailed. In the agricultural sphere, 
research, the encouragement of co-operation and eventually an effort to organize 
more efficient marketing methods and organization, were evidence of the anxiety 
to increase the output and income of the ryots. Under Provincial Autonomy 
various measures were adopted which aimed at tackling more seriously than 
heretofore the problems of debt and loss of land by the cultivators, but no serious 
effort has yet been made to tackle the fundamental defects of the prevailing. land 
tenure systems and of the increasing burden of rents. Isolated attempts — official 
and unofficial— have been made to encourage ‘rural uplift’ and resuscitate 
interest in local government, but without substantial success. 

fn the industrial and commercial spheres laissez-faire prevailed throughout the 
nineteenth century (except for thé initiation of factory legislation in 1881), but 
has since been replaced at first by measures designed to assist indigenous, small- 
scale industries, and later by the adoption of high revenue duties, ‘discriminating 
protection’, and Imperial Preference. Industrial and labour legislation was 
greatly stimulated by the I.L.O., but still falls far short of Western standards. 
Little has been done to improve the conditions of labour in small-scale indus- 

_tries, there is no social insurance, and no Poor Law. Industrial initiative and 
enterprise have been — until quite recently — concentrated in the hands of Euro- 
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peans and of a small group of Indian capitalists, whose monopolistic position has 
been strengthened by the prevalence of the ‘Managing Agency’ system.14 
Indeed the lack of entrepreneurs and of experienced and trained managers, 
technicians and skilled workmen may prove the crux of the industrial problem 
in India (even allowing for the great war-time progress in this respect). On the 
other hand, India has the advantage that there is less danger of the development 
of the ‘neo-corporative State’!* than there is in Britain and other more industrial- 
ized and capitalistic countries. Because the ‘managerial revolution’!* has so far 
made little progress in India, the establishment of social control over the 
managerial class (which must develop if India is to modernize her technique) 
will be correspondingly less difficult. 

In the financial, banking and monetary spheres the keynote of the -policy 
pursued has been ‘safety-first orthodoxy’. For many decades (with temporary 
exceptions) the rupee has been linked to sterling. Modern banking facilities were 
for long provided mainly by branches of European firms, but since the establish- 
ment of the Reserve Bank of India in 1935 some effort has been made to encourage 
indigenous banking. Budgetary policy has been strictly orthodox, and the 
depression of the *thirties was met by drastic deflation. Despite the various con- 
stitutional reforms, India has, so far, been granted no real financial independence, 
control from England being exercized through the currency link with sterling, 
directly over the Reserve Bank, and indirectly by the dependence upon British 

. capital and capitalists. Above all, the Act of 1935 imposed stringent financial 
limitations on the adoption of a constructive economic policy, even by the ‘auto- 
nomous’ Provincial Governments, which found themselves responsible for the 
‘nation-building’ subjects (such as agriculture, public health and education) 17 
but dependent on elastic sources of revenue.?# 

The fundamental characteristics of the existing institutional machinery may, 
not unfairly, be summarized as an unenterprising adaptation of the British model. 
Its main defects have been that it has been imposed from without, and that there 
has been an absence of enlightened leadership showing a desire for experiment 
arising out of a clear vision of India’s potentialities.1» Hence the tendency to 
‘make-do and mend’ rather than to attack the roots of the problems. Not un- 
naturally the Government has failed to evoke any strong or unified movement for 
reform, or even any appreciation of or enthusiasm for even the most beneficial 
aspects of the policy pursued.?° Finally, it may be remarked that in India the 
problem of production has by no means been solved. India’s resources — speci- 
fically her labour resources — are not used to capacity or in the most efficient 
manner. It is estimated that the bulk of the cultivators are chronically under- 
employed, except during the (relatively short) busy seasons, whilst a vicious 
circle — of poverty, leading to inefficiency, low per capita output and poor 
organization, which in their turn spell poverty — effectively prevents any radical 
improvement in the condition of the masses. 

. The purpose or objective of an economic plan depends upon the social ideals 
and ideologies of the planners, whilst the route to be followed to the chosen goal 
depends partly upon these factors and partly upon the domestic and international 
environment, which determines the practicability of any particular scheme. 
Hence at this stage it is necessary to state my main assumptions about the post-war 
situation in India, as upon the latter will depend who will be in charge of the plan 
and what will be the environment in which they have to work. Ihave tried to 
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choose the most probable assumptions, and (when in doubt). those most likely to 
facilitate successful planning. 

In the first place, I assume that India will achieve self-government after thes war, 
whether in the form of complete independence, or of some approximation’ to 
Dominion Status. Britain cannot go back on Sir Stafford Cripps’s promise, and 

-I refuse to contemplate a failure of Indian leaders to collaborate sufficiently to 
permit.the peaceful implementation of this promise. Without self-government it 
is unlikely that any plan could evoke that whole-hearted support and enthusiasm. 
which is essential for success. 

Secondly, I assume that the Constitution adopted after the war will be essen- 
tially ‘democratic’, and that it will take the form of something akin to Federation 
for the whole, or the greater part, of the country. Should India split up into a 
number of separate-sovereign States, the advantages of division of labour, speciali- 
zation of production, easy communications and exchanges, homogeneous mone- 
tary institutions and pooling of scientific knowledge and research, would be largely 
lost, with the result that the whole economic problem would be vastly more 
difficult and complex. In any case inter-regional, or inter-Provincial relationships 
and jealousies are likely to provide one of the most thorny problems facing the 
planners, but a solution will be more readily discovered if it can be acknowledged 
that one of the most potent factors stimulating increased productivity under 
British Rule has been the considerable degree of economic unification thereby 
secured. 

- Thirdly, I assume that Indians accept in general terms the ideals laid down in 
the Atlantic Charter, and wish to take part in the international economic institu- 
tions, organizations and agreements which it is proposed to inaugurate. 

Fourthly, I assume the retention of private enterprise, but a great extension of 
State control and even of direct State action. This renders it unnecessary to discuss 
the possibility of the adoption of more revolutionary ideologies, such as com- 
munism or State socialism. I make this assumpticn not because India may not 
eventually move in one of the latter directions, but because it seems clear that the. 
adoption. of an economic system based on any such revolutionary ideology 
immediately after the war would be- premature and impracticable. It would be 
unthinkable that any such revolutionary plan could be promulgated’ under the 
aegis of the existing Government. Moreover, there is little reason to suppose that, 
at present, either communism or State socialism is widely desired in India, or that 
it would prove possible to force a communistic or socialist system on the people, 
even if power fell into the hands of those who desired to do so. It is, for instance, 
inconceivable that India should follow the Russian model in the near future. In 
Russia collectivization had to be forced upon the peasants, by the leaders of the 
proletariat. In India this would be a much more difficult task, if only because of 
the enormous numerical preponderance of the peasantry and the smallness of the 
proletariat. The Indian ryot is essentially an individualist (with the family as the 
unit). The chief modern peasant movement in India — the so-called ‘Kisan 
Movement’ — is essentially anti-British and still more anti-landlord, but in no 
real sense communist. The peasants want their own holdings, enlarged in size, 
free of.rent-and free of land revenue. But this does not exclude the possibility of 
including certain aspects of the. Russian experiment in the Indian Plan, or of 
experiments in collectivism: being carried out (if popular support should develop 
latér).on-a limited scale :im particular areas.: Similarly with State socialism... It 
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seems clear that India is not yet ripe — if only because of the lack of widespread 
administrative experience — for large-scale nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion, but this is no reason why experiments should not be made in this direction; 
for instance, by the nationalization of the railway system, or by the establishment of 
State hydro-electrié works. Indeed, successful beginnings in this direction have 
already been made, not so much in British India (where, however, even before the 
war, 77 per cent of the railway lines were State owned, and 47 per cent were under 
direct State management) *! as in certain Indian States. For instance, in Mysore 
the Goveinment has established iron works and inaugurated a large-scale hydro- 
electric scheme, and has also sought to stimulate industrialization by participating 
in the financing of enterprises which remain predominantly under pavate 
management.?? ` 

It will now be obvious that my assumptions have already severely limited the 
choice of the purpose or objective of reconstruction, and of the type of plan to be 
adopted. The assumptions that there will be a democratic constitution and that 
India will adhere to the Atlantic Charter imply that the purpose of economic 
reconstruction will be to increase production efficiency and improve economic 
organization, not merely for their own sake, but in order to assure a decent 
standard of life and a fair share in the national income to every member of the 
population, and also to adopt measures to stabilize the economic system and 
provide security against the vicissitudes of life. These assumptions preclude, as 
an ideal,?* the establishment of an authoritarian Government, or of rule by and for 
a privileged class, whether in. the form of National Socialism, Monopoly, 
Capitalism, Bureaucracy, the ‘Managerial Revolution’, or any other variety of 
non-democratic Government. The assumption of international collaboration 
excludes economic autarky, whilst the assumption that private enterprise will be 
retained (however limited and controlled) excludes communism or State. 
socialism. : A 

Does this mean that I have burked the main issues? I think not. My argument 
is that the excluded purposes and ideologies are contrary to the expressed wishes 
and ideals of the bulk of the vocal classes in India, and that it would be impractic- 
able, under present conditions, to attempt to introduce an economic system based 
on such purposes and ideologies. If the public utterances, protests and.demands 
of.the bulk of Indian politicians and publicists mean anything, they mean that. 
Indians ardently. desire some form of representative Government, and that — in 
the economic sphere — they wish, above all, to raise the standard of life of the 
masses. No one can deny that India has made considerable strides in the direction , 
of economic modernization, and that some Indians are wealthy and influential. 
It is the poverty of the masses that is thrown in the face of the British Raj. There 
has also been a widespread clamour for better communications, freer migration, 
commercial expansion, better opportunities for economic enterprise, and. ( pace 
Mr. Gandhi!) industrialization, and what does this mean if not. internaffonal 
collaboration (in combination with the internal re-organization)??4 It must, of 
course, be admitted, that there is not one hundred per cent agreement on the 
desirability of international collaboration. There are individuals and groups. who 
would prefer to depend mainly upon domestic -resources, and retain the ‘Indian 
way of life’; even at the expense of pofential welfare, and some who advocate 
‘regionalism’,.in the sense of dividing India into a series of geographical regions, 
each of which should:be treated as a separate and to a great extent-self-sufficient 
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unit. The idea appears to be that each region should be assured of a certain (but 

vy undefined) degree of economic ‘balance’ {in particular between agriculture and 
industry) so as to afford a variety of cultural and employment opportunities for 
its inhabitants, and that the regions should exchange their specialities in the same 
way as separate countries — i.e. presumably hedged around by innumerable 
restrictions. This really amounts to a demand for the erection of regional barriers 
to trade within the national boundary. This proposal appears to emerge from a 
confusion between the advantages to be gained from the planning of industrial 
location with the results of greater regional self-sufficiency. My scheme for 
reconstruction would aim at industrial expansion and at the provision of oppor- 
tunities for industrial and scientific training and employment in a number of 
appropriate centres, not only in or near those which have already been most fully 
developed. But the appropriate development of each region would be secured by 
constructive assistance to suitable projects, not by restrictions on the movement 
of goods and the factors of production. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that what has been called the ‘social-progressive’ 
type of planning?! would be the most appropriate for India, at least for the time 
being. This is described by Mr. Subba Rao as one which involves no sudden 
break with the existing system, no revolutionary methods, but whichis more 
thorough-going and involves more State control then planning by private enter- 
prise. Private enterprise would be retained, but would be controlled and in some 
cases replaced by State action, thus avoiding or preventing the dangers arising 
out of private monopoly. The plan would te the result of ‘a considered effort of 
the community to bring its economic technique up to date and fit in to the radically 
changed conditions of production in recent years’,** and to attain the social and 
economic objectives outlined above. It would be tentative and experimental, 
adjusting itself to changing ideologies and environmental conditions. There 
would be no final division between the spheres of the State and of private enter- - 
prise, as this division would be a matter of convenience rather than of principle. 

The retention of private enterprise (in appropriate spheres) implies the retention 
of the economic incentive, which — even in Soviet Russia — has so far proved to 
be the most reliable and universal means of promoting enterprise, initiative and 
constructive experimentation. As Mr. Subba Rao has said, ‘Our object is not... 
to eliminate the profit motive, but to subject the making of profit to social ends’.?’ 

It must next be made clear what principles should underlie the delimitation of 
the respective spheres of the Government and of private enterprise, the con- 
struction of the framework within which private enterprise should work, and the 

. policy of the Government in carrying out the plan. In accordance with the purposes 
and details already assumed, these principles can be summarized as follows: 

Government control must aim at the exparsion rather than the contraction of 
output, must take account of the full social costs of production,?* must assure the 
provision of necessary social services (e.g. education and public health services) 
which the profit motive is insufficient to procure, and must either prevent or 
counteract the evil effects of serious fluctuations in economic activity. When 
direct Government action is necessary, the same principles should guide State 
management as guide private enterprise under a perfectly competitive system: 
i.e. the closest possible correspondence should be secured between cost and price 
movements — so long as this does not involve ignoring social costs, large-scale 
fluctuations in output, or the lack of necessary social services. 
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Ill THE SCOPE AND CONTENT OF THE PLAN 


In the Indian (or any other) case, these principles can only be worked out in 
‘connection with the actual concrete content of the Plan. It is obviously impossible 
to discuss this here in any detail, but the following suggestions may be made: 

First there is urgent need for fuller and more accurate statistical and other 
information. The task of collecting and tabulating this information should begin 
at once.?® ; 

Secondly, the scheme for reconstruction must, in India, embrace all depart- 
ments of economic life. Concentration upon one aspect, e.g. agricultural reform, 
or industrialization, under Indian conditions might completely frustrate the 
objects of reconstruction by unfavourable reactions in other spheres. For instance, 
the introduction of tenure reforms and improved agricultural implements and 
methods might lead to a great reduction in the demand for labour, unless accom- 
panied by new opportunities for employment in, for instance, industry and the 
construction of public utilities, better housing and so on. Similarly, concentration 
upon industrialization might prove disastrous during the transition phase, whilst 
Indian industrial costsstill exceeded costs abroad, unless accompanied by increased 
domestic demand. 

Thirdly, if the standard of life is to be raised, the general trend must be towards 
devoting a decreasing proportion of the total productive forces to agriculture. 
‘No relative decline in the importance of agriculture, no improvement in standards 
of living.’ 3° , 

Fourthly, India’s greatest deficiency is in material and immaterial equipment. 
There is no comparable scarcity of natural resources or labour. What is needed 
is prolonged and large-scale investment in material equipment and in the training 
of personnel. Some of this investment would bring direct or fairly rapid monetary - 
returns, but some of it would only give indirect and possibly long-delayed returns, 
in the form of increased efficiency and increased taxable capacity. It will thus be 
necessary for India to procure the use of capital over long periods before repay- 
ment is attempted. This capital could be obtained in the first place by the use of . 
the large sterling assets at present accumulated or accumulating in London, and 
by the careful husbanding and control of indigenous capital resources; in the 
second place by foreign loans, At the beginning .of 1943 India’s sterling assets 
amounted to no less than some £300 millions (and must now be considerably 
greater), which by coincidence was roughly equivalent to the total British capital 
invested in India at that date.*1 If this accumulation was used to purchase plant 
and equipment not yet procurable in India, and to provide scientific and technical 
training (perhaps, at first, abroad, but later in India itself), and not to purchase - 
consumers’ goods, an important first step might be taken to improve India’s 
productive capacity. It might at first be advisable to hire the assistance @f non- 
Indian experts and technicians, but the general principle should be to keep control 
of industry_and trade in Indian hands, and to aim at training Indians to undertake 
all the necessary entrepreneurship, management and technical work. The estab- 
lishment of a large number of scientific and technical training centres in India 
should be one of the foremost objects of the Indian Plan. 

India requires enormous capital expenditure on improved transport and 
‘communications, on up-to-date industrial power and industrial plant, on the 
provision of better housing, water supplies, sewage works, hospitals, medical and 
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Public Health services, and innumerable other public utilities and services, and 
on the education and training of her endbrmous population. Small-scale industries, 
in rural areas and small towns, to provide additional employment and by-industries 
in slack seasons, utilizing electric power and connected with agricultural and 
mineral resources, form one of the most hopeful lines of development. In many 
districts remote from the great ports and commercial centres the population still 
lives and works in a manner that has hardly changed for many centuries. There is 
no lack of work to .be done and products that are urgently needed, given the 
capital and the will to organize: To do all this wizhout outside aid would be an 
uphill job. But if India plays her part in the post-war organization of international 
currency, investment and commercial agreements, the greatest initial difficulties 
might well be overcome within the lifetime of the present generation. 

Fifthly, and lastly, it may be suggested that these aims could be achieved by a | 
judicious combination of central leadership, control and assistance, and decen- 
tralization of initiative and responsibility, so as to combine the advantages of 
co-ordinated effort with those of local enthusiasm and knowledge, but avoid the 
dangers of provincialism and local jealousies. 

I have left myself no space in which to discuss the administrative machinery by . 
which this reconstruction could be secured. Let it suffice to say that I contemplate 
a hierarchy of planning authorities, with village or district planning committees 
at the base, to evoke enthusiasm and voluntary effort and to formulate local- 
schemes, Local Authorities might themselves experiment in and assume respon- 
sibility for certain projects, but submit schemes affecting larger areas and requiring 
financial and other assistance to the Provincial (and State) planning authorities, 
which in their turn should assume responsibility for part of the work, but submit 
more ambitious schemes to the Central Government. The Central Government 

- would both co-ordinate the schemes submitted to it, and itself initiate proposals 
for reconstruction. 
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POST-WAR FOREST POLICY 


By REGINALD LENNARD 


N the planning of post-war economy, the problems of forest policy deserve 

more serious consideration than they have as vet received. That the Forestry 

Commission has a great task before it is clear enough. The urgent needs of 
war have made, and are still making, tremendous inroads upon British woodlands; 
and it will hardly be contested that the replanting of the felled areas should be 
accorded a high degree of priority in the allocation of labour and capital among 
the many works of reconstruction that will call for effort in the days to come. It 
is obviously easier and cheaper to replant a felled area with trees than to clear it 
and convert the land to agricultural or other purposes, so that in regard to the 
whole extent of the denuded woodlands the question of alternative uses scarcely 
arises. It is further eminently desirable that the work of replanting should be 
pushed. forward with speed, for, as Major Leighton pointed out in the debate on 
Forestry in the House of Commons, the natural growth of underwood means that 
‘the longer replanting is delayed the more expensive it will be’. For this reason 
alone, the programme set forth in the Report of the Forestry Commissioners on 
Post-War Forest Policy is not a little surprising, for that programme provides 
that, of the 1,100,000 acres which the Commissioners judge to be the ‘maximum 
practicable effort’ of planting in the first post-war decade, only 600,000 acres 
should be replanting and the remainder afforestation of land not previously 
under timber, while it reserves three-quarters of a million acres of replanting for 
the second decade. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that replanting and new afforestation are 
two entirely different questions. The first has its own problems, and even they 
are not all forestry problems in the technical sense. Since most of the felled land 
is privately owned, replanting involves many delicate questions of the relations 
of the private landowner to the State, and of the respective advantages of state 
purghase or of state aid coupled with state regulation, while even replanting needs 
to be considered in relation to that ‘question of amenities and beauty’ which 
concerns every Englishman who loves the beauty of the English countryside, and 
of which Sir William Jowitt, speaking on behalf of the Government in the House 
of Commons, said, ‘I do not regard that as a trivial matter at all’, But new 
afforestation on a vast scale, such as the Forestry Commissioners advocate, is 
bound up, in a way that replanting is not, with a whole series of problems of 
national policy that range far beyond those technical matters on which the 
Commissioners may claim to be considered experts; and it is a disquieting feature 
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of the Report on Post-War Forest Policy that it shows so little sense of the 
complexity and variety of the issues involved. 

The goal of forest policy, as recommended by the Report, is the establishment 
of five million acres of ‘effective forest’ in the course of 50 years. This goal is to be 
attained (a) by the devotion to ‘systematic forest management’ of two million 
acres out of the 3,100,000 acres of existing or recently felled woodland, and (6) 
by the afforestation of three million additional acres. If this policy is adopted, 
it is reckoned that the woodlands of Great Britain would eventually produce 35 
per cent of the national requirements ‘on the pre-war scale’, that in respect of 
‘pitwood and similar small material’ this ‘degree of self-sufficiency’ can be secured 
‘within thirty years’, but that for saw timber it could only be attained gradually 
after the expiration of that time. The Commissioners estimate that the net outlay 
required to implement their programme would be £41,200,000 for the first 
decade, in which they pr opose to replant and afforest a little less than SRE a 

. of the total area aimed at in the fifty-year plan. 

It is obvious that such a policy as this requires to be examined from many points 
of view. In order to determine whether this vast expansion of afforestation would 
be in accordance with sound principles of national-economy, it would be necessary 
to consider not only the results to be obtained from the devotion of all this land, 
labour and capital to the production of timber, but also the potentialities of any 
alternative uses to which these resources might be put. We must, in the most 
searching sense of the expression, ‘count the cost’; and we must remember that 
many matters of agriculture and shipping, of national defence and finance, are 
involved, and that the reactions of afforestation upon these things will need to be 
assessed. The facts, figures and arguments contained in the Report on Forest 
Policy afford a valuable starting point for the consideration of the problem; but 
they only supply a portion of the-elements needed for its solution. 

Even on the point of financial outlay, which is dealt with in the Report, its 
treatment leaves much to be desired. The estimate of money cost is limited to the 
first decade. Further, no attempt is made to separate the outlay needed for 
replanting from that which would be incurred in the expansion of the forest area, 
so that it is quite impossible from the Report to gauge the relative costliness of 
those two sides of the policy, which, on general grounds, it is so important to 
distinguish. Again it would appear from the details given on pages 85 and 86 
of the Report that no allowance has been made in the estimate for the cost of 
road-making, though one of the Gommissioners who signed the Report said in 
the House of Commons: ‘We shall require 2000 miles of new roads.’ Nor does 
the ‘Analysis of Costs’ show at what price the Commission estimates that it will 
be able to obtain land for afforestation, for though a total figure is assigned to the 
purchase of property, the Commissioners do not say in what proportions they 
‘would expect to procure land by purchase and by lease respectively, and the 
estimates for ‘rents and feu duties in respect of properties leased’ are included 
under other headings and are there lumped together with various other items of 
expense. But lack of clarity on this point is rather serious. For if the basis of the 
estimates is the average of prices paid during the period 1920-39, the resultant 
figure must be misleadingly low. A great extension of afforestation would pro- 
bably involve increasing costs, through the necessity of recourse to more expensive 
or otherwise less suitable land, even if there had been no change in land values. 
But it is notorious that the price of land has risen greatly during the war; and it is 
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surprising that the possible repercussions of this deyelopment upon the finante of 
the forestry programme receive no consideration in the Report. As regards the 
other side of the financial account — the returns to be expected in the future — 
what can only be described as a spirit of light-hearted optimism seéms to have 
inspired the. Commissioners’ treatment of this subject. They quote some’ extracts 
from the Reports of the Select Gommittee on Estimates of 1929 and 1937 (in 
which incidentally the Committee made rather severe comments on the Forestry 
Commission’s methods of accountancy), but, taken in detail, these extracts seem 
to be a good deal less favourable to the economic prospects of forestry than the 
paragraph in which the Commissioners attempt te summarize their conclusions. 
The Commissioners appear to expect a 3 per cent return on their proposed 
outlay and they say: ‘It seems to us a fair statement that, regarded purely as a 
business proposition, a large-scale undertaking should yield 3 per cent, and, 
further, that for a very long-term investment that rate of interest is satisfactory’. 
It may surely be doubted, however, whether such a statement is really appro- 
priate to the case of forestry. Forestry is not a long-term investment in the sense’ 
that the return is certain over a long period, which is what we usually have in 
mind when we regard a low rate of interest as acceptable for a long-term invest- 
ment. On the contrary, as the Select Committee stated in 1929, ‘the return on 
the capital invested is speculative’; and forestry is a long-term investment, not 
in the sense that the returns are certain over a long period, but only in the sense 
that the returns are long-deferr ed, and that is a very different matter! An expec- 
tation of a 3 per cent return from a speculative investment can hardly be reeded 
as satisfactory ‘purely as a business proposition’. 

It would be wrong however to attach too much importance to the Paa 
aspects, of the forestry programme. Though monev costs should obviously be 
counted with care in a nation burdened with the heavy load of war taxation, the 
place which afforestation should play in the national economy cannot bẹ deter- 
mined merely in terms of pounds, shillings and pence. On broader economic 
grounds much more than finance needs to be considered. And in the very fore- 
ground of the problem we have to face the fact that forestry withdraws land from 
other uses and that the importance of the alternative uses to which it is, or may be, 
put needs to be carefully assessed. In the main this problem i is one of the hill- 
grazings and of the relative advantages of sheep production and timber production. 
It is not however, in this regard, merely a matter cf comparing the timber to be 
produced on a given acreage of woodland with the amount of mutton and wool 
now derived from that acreage. Only the lower slopes of fells and mountains ‘are 
suitable for planting with trees, but sheep can find sustenance far above this level. 
At the same time the lower slopes are an essential part of the hill sheep-farms, and, 
if they are planted with trees, the utilization of the higher ground as sheep- 
pasture is made impossible. This is not disputed; but the degree to which the: 
probl@m is affected by this factor is still liable to be overlooked. Some indication 
of its magnitude is afforded by the fact that of the 722,636 acres of sheep farms 
already acquired by the Forestry Commission, 334,232 acres consisted of unplant- 
able land. Even if this proportion did not need to be exceeded in the proposed 
expansion of forestry, it is obvious that the addition of three million acres to the 
area.of British forests could not be made without the destruction of sheep-farming 
on a very much greater area than that convertible into woodland.? In the Acland 
Report which led to the establishment of the Forestry Commission much of ‘the 
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argument about sheep-farming was vitiated by neglect of this point; and. it is a 
welcome feature of the present Report.that an attempt is made to allow for it. 
In spite of this improvement, however, the section of the Report which .deals 
with the effects of afforestation on food and wool production is not a little mis- 
leading. The basis of the Commissioners’ figures is the information they have 
collected about the actual displacement of sheep from hill farms acquired by 
them, including ‘to the extent ascertainable’ the sheep removed before the change of 
ownership. To what extent the calculations are affected by the incompleteness 
of the evidence that is here frankly indicated cannot of course be determined; 
but the difficulty of getting correct figures may be illustrated by the fact that in 
1935 the Commissioners stated’ with reference to the Herdwick sheep districts 
that their plantations had up to that time only displaced 800 sheep and it was 
subsequently shown that the true figure was about 3600.° Apart from this, it 
must be remembered that the productivity of hill sheep-farms cannot be measured 
by the mutton and wool that they provide for direct consumption. The hill 
farms are breeding and rearing grounds from which lambs and draft-ewes are. 
supplied to lowland farms. The lambs dealt with in this way are mentioned in the 
Report, but the Commissioners say that they ‘have not been able to ascertain the 
exact significance of this’;.and no allowance is made for it in their figures. Of the 
draft-ewes nothing is said; but this is far from.being a negligible feature. Mr. 
Donald Scott, who is member for the Wansbeck division of Northumberland, 
stated in the House that ‘at least one-fifth of the ewes on the hill mountains and 
fells are brought into the low countries every year’. But far the most serious defect 
of this part of the Report is that it treats the estimated actual production of the 
hill farms as if it were the maximum potential capacity of this land. In other 
words the potential product of subsidized, scientifically organized timber produc- 
tion is compared with the actual product of unsubsidized sheep-farming as it has 
been managed in the past. In view of modern methods for the improvement of 
hill grazing land this is really ludicrous.. As regards mutton the Commissioners 
put the average annual production at 6.66 Ib. per acre of all hill grazing land, or 
at 12.38 Ib. per acre plantable with trees. But as long ago as 1911 the mutton- 
producing capacity of plantable hill land was put at 15 lb. per acre perannum by the 
Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and Afforestation, and in the light of modern 
knowledge as to the possibility of.improving rough grazing land Sir George 
Stapledon now ridicules that figure as totally inadequate, and states emphatically 
that ‘an expenditure per acre of no more than that demanded by afforestation 
would be competent to alter entirely the stock value of such country’.‘. It should 
be noticed too that, according to the same eminent authority, even the top-lands, 
which. are rendered wholly useless for all economic purposes by the afforestation 
of the lower slopes, are in many instances ‘capable of being improved’.* Nor are 
these considerations relevant. only to the hill sheep-farms. In another placg, Sir 
George Stapledon says: “There can be little question. that in many areas — in 
parts of Suffolk, to quote but a single example — the average money spent in 
planting per acre (of the order of £10) could have been more profitably used in 
the nation’s wider interest by putting the land into good agricultural heart.’® . 
Everything turns of course ultimately on what we mean by ‘the nation’s wider 
interest’. No one now would dispute the validity of Adam Smith’s principle that 
Defence ‘is of much more importance than- opulence’. ‘And it is primarily. as a 
measure of Defence Economy that the great increase in home timber-production 
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is advocated.. We normally import 96 per cent of our timber supply; and in the 
present war, as in 1914-18, the provision of timber has been one of the most 
urgent and difficult tasks of war economy. British woodlands have again come to 
the rescue of a situation which, without their aid, might well have been desperate; 
but their resources have been hard put to it. And the words Never Again must be. 
written on the hearts of all who have been concerned with this great effort. 
Probably the first thought of most men, when confronted with these facts, would 
be: ‘At all costs let us make Great. Britain self-supporting in timber.’ But to jump 
to that conclusion would be to forget that the problems of national security form 
an indivisible whole, and that the removal of difficulties in one direction may 
easily involve a fatal increase of weakness in another direction. Obviously we 
could not afford to sacrifice our food supplies to the supply of timber. Less 
obviously, but no less certainly, an increase, in peace-time, in the home production 
of any commodity normally imported from overseas tends to react adversely upon 
the supply of shipping. Mercantile tonnage is maintained by overseas trade; and 
in war a shortage of shipping for war purposes may be produced by a lack of 
ships as well as by the necessity of continuing to employ shipping for the import of 
necessities such as timber and food. The essential requirement of war economy 
as regards shipping is that it should be possible on the outbreak of war to release 
tonnage from the uses of peace and switch it over to meet the specific needs of war. 
The Forestry Commissioners are to be congratulated on the fact that they have 
appreciated these considerations and have not fallen into that ‘fool’s mate’ of 
departmentalism to which the champions of self-sufficiency so frequently expose 
themselves. The programme of the Commissioners is not one of self-sufficiency. 
They calculate that the 5 million acres of effective forest at which they aim would 
produce 35 per cent of current needs and that in wer-time imports of timber could 
be dispensed with, and shipping released, by abnormel felling — a three years’ crop 
of timber being taken in a single year. ‘As a practical problem’, they say, ‘there 
should be no great difficulty in expanding an essential industry threefold in an 
emergency, and, allowing for some reduction. in consumption, a home-timber 
industry supplying one-third of requirements should therefore be sufficient.’ 
This is an intelligible and plausible scheme; but it requires to be carefully 
scrutinized and its relation to other aspects of defence economy must be examined. 
The Commissioners’ case is largely based upon the experience of the two wars 
and the difficulties of the timber situation in both of them. But the lessons of 
experience must be read without expurgation of any relevant matter however 
unpleasant. The Forestry Commission was established in 1919 for reasons very 
- similar to those now urged in support of an expanded programme. But war came 
upon us again in 1939, and, as Sir George Ccurthope stated in the speech in which 
he introduced the new Report in Parliament, ‘at the outbreak of this war there 
certainly was not more mature timber in the country than there was at the end 
of the last war’. The plain fact is that, as a result of twenty years’ work of afforesta- 
- tion, the country, so far from being better prepared, was actually somewhat 
worse prepared to meet the strain of war in 1939 than it would have been if that 
work had never been undertaken. We were without 700,000 acres of sheep-farms 
that had been absorbed for afforestation, and in their place we had plantations of 
trees that were not yet fit to play their part in the war effort. The older of those 
plantations have produced something — the Commissioners do not tell us how 
much. But obviously this can have amounted to very little, for we are told in the 
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Report that the first returns from afforestation ‘are not-more distant than 20-25 
years, in cases where it is possible to grow fast-growing species, and provided. a 
market is assured.for the thinnings’, and that ‘in the case ofslower-growing species, - 
and of plantations formed on less favourable sites’, no-feturn can be expected for 
‘say 35 years’. To recognize these hard facts is not to make any reflection upon 
the energy and skill with which the. Forestry Commission have executed their 
task. No one can grow trees moré quickly than Nature allows. But it can scarcely 
be denied that these facts should be borne in mind in any attempt to assess thé 
merits of the new programme as a measure of war insurance. If-at the end of the 
. last war a programme on the scale now proposed had been adopted instead of the 
more modest policy that then commended itself to Parliament, the position in the 
present war would have been worse than it is. A larger area would have been 
withdrawn from sheep-farming and a larger area would have lain under trees too 
young to be of use. It comes to this. Horrible though the thought is, no man can 
yet say confidently that it is unnecessary to provide against the risks of a future 
war. But if that is necessary, it is surely only common prudence to reckon with 
the possibility that the dread thing may descend upon us before the scheme of the 
Report could provide the security which it is designed to provide. The insurance 
offered is one against wars occurring thirty or more years hence. The ‘premium’ 
involves an appreciable diminution of security in the meantime; and this premium 
increases year by year with each addition to the area planted at the expense of 
sheep-farms until the plantations begin to be productive. It should be noted too 
that in the economy of national defence the mutton and wool produced on hill 
farms cannot fairly be treated as merely so much per cent of the total mutton and 
wool production of the country. So to regard it would be to ignore the specific 
war-time merit of hill-pastures as almost the only source of sheep food whose 
utilization for this purpose does not absorb land capable of being diverted to the 
direct production of human food (such as cereals or potatoes) or to the eda ol of 
milking cows or other animals. ‘ 

The length of time that must, necessarily elapse before plantations of trees can 
begin to contribute to the supply of timber affects the problem in another way. 
The more distant the future for which we seek to provide, the more uncertain 
becomes the assessment of its needs. Can we be sure that the timber requirements 
of the country will continue to, be as large as they have been under recent conditions 
of increasing population? Can we be sure that scientific résearch will not lead to 
the discovery of substitutes for some of the purposes Which now absorb timber — 
particularly for the provision of paper, as Mr. Storey suggested in Parliament? 
And can we be sure that changes in the art of war may not modify the situation? 
The Commissioners say: ‘It seems a fair assumption that with the development of 

-aerial warfare it will become increasingly inconvenient in future emergencies to 
have to transport timber by sea.’ No doubt that is_a possibility to be considered. 
But we should also, surely, remember the potentialities of air-power as a means of 
protecting shipping and the possibility that forest fires might be started by aerial 
bombardment. 

The manifold uncertainties that shroud the future nature of war must govern 
the entire concept of defence economy. But from these very uncertainties one 
definite principle would seem to emerge. A sound defence economy must, so far 
as is practicable, aim at maximizing the transferability of resources, so that they may be 
employed when, where and how the unforeseeable needs of the future may require. 
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More particularly such an economy should eschew. any unnecessary tying down 
to particular.uses of those resources which by their nature are capable of being 
employed for various purposes. Among such, man-power, land, and means of 
transport are of pre-eminent importance. But in the light of this. principle there is 
prima facie a very strong case against afforestation as a measure of defence economy. 
Except building, nothing demobilizes land more completely than planting it 
with trees. For twenty years or more the land is sterilized for all purposes of 
immediate use; and, after the trees are grown, it is tied down to one kind of crop. 
Moreover, since a forest is not timber, but only a source of timber, man-power is 
tied to the work of converting trees intc timber, and a threefold expansion of 
felling, such as the Commissioners contemplate in an emergency, can only be 
obtained by an abnormal diversion of labour to the forests during the war itself.’ 
These objections to afforestation as an instrument of national defence would, of 
course, be largely invalid, if the only alternative to an expansion of home timber- 
production were the continued importation of timber on a peace-time scale during 
the course of a war, for such import (even if it were possible to maintain it) would 
tie down shipping and docks and the labour both of seamen and stevedores to the 
service of the timber trade. That there is no other alternative seems to be tacitly 
assumed in the Report. But the possibilities of timber storage must not.be ignored. 
On the contrary they deserve to be most carefully scrutinized before any decision 
is taken on post-war forest policy. To import in peace-time more timber. than is 
immediately required until a store sufficient for, say, three or four years was built 
up; to continue thereafter to use each year the oldest stratum of the store; and to 
replenish the store with newly-imported timber until an emergency occurred: 

this would no doubt involve a heavy cost in interest charges. But such a policy 
would have weighty advantages over the policy proposed by the Forestry Com- 
missioners. The store could be built up much more quickly than trees can be 
grown. The continued import of timber at the normal peace-time rate (so long as 
peace continued) would maintain the supply of shipping; whereas a policy which 
would increase the proportion of the timber supply normally produced at home 
must tend to diminish the supply of shipping. In this connection, the observation 
of the Commissioners, that ‘timber is the most bulky of cargoes in relation to. its 
value’, is very much to the point, for it suggests that the overseas timber trade is a 
peculiarly cheap means of maintaining tonnage. And ‘in an emergency there is an 
obvious advantage in having a store of timber to draw upon, rather than forests 
in various stages of growth to be cut-down. Shipping and seamen and dock 
labour, in undiminished proportions, could be switched over to war purposes; 
‘there would be no extra call for labour in felling trees; and the land which the 
Commissioners propose to tie. down to forestry would be available for other uses 
as required. Means of inland transport might also be saved, for stores of timber 
coulé be kept in localities where they are likely to be wanted — pit-props near the 
mines, for example. If the national need of timber changed, the size and com- 
position of the store could be adjusted accordingly. And if, in the future, our hopes 
of peace should prove more substantial than the fear of war, the store of timber 
could be liquidated more readily than woodland could be reconverted into 
grazing land. No doubt the possibilities of storage vary with different kinds of 
timber: that is one of the matters which deserve éxamination. But in a matter of 
storage for four years, it is probably only with pit-props which have to be kept ‘in 
the round’ that any difficulty: would be encountered, and this could perhaps be 
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met by storing the more durable larch rather than the less durable spruce, while 
provision for the species least susceptible of storage could, if necessary, be made in 
the home-woodlands which await replanting. ® 

In conclusion, it must be emphasized that I am not claiming to determine what 
our post-war forest policy should be. I only claim to have shown that many issues 
are involved besides those considered in the Report of the Forestry Commissioners, 
and that further inquiry into the various aspects of the problem is imperatively 
needed. Forest policy is only one aspect of the larger problem of land utilization 
in general. For that reason, there are good grounds for Sir-George Stapledon’s 
suggestion that the present Forestry Commission should be merged in an all- 
embracing ‘Lands Commission’. In the House of Commons’ debate on 6 July, 
many speakers referred to the difficulties of the present relations, or rather want 
of relations, between the Forestry Commission and the Ministry of Agriculture. 
It was strongly urged that forestry and agriculture should be brought under the 
authority of the same Ministry. That would certainly be an improvement upon 
the present position. In any case it is essential to remember that competence in 
the technique of sylviculture does not in itself qualify either a man or a body of 
men to determine what proportion of the land of Great Britain should be devoted 
respectively to timber production and to farming. 
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told that ‘for a limited period twice the annual growth might be felled’ and that 
‘in this way the annual outturn for 388,000 acres of forest would be of the order of 
three-quarters of a million tons for each of three or four years’. Moreover, even 
- these figures are hard to reconcile with the statement made in the immediately 
preceding paragraph that ‘we should expect a production of 583,000 tons per 
annum from the 388,404 plantable acres’. These puzzles need clearing up. In 
any case we must not assume that the felling expansion-potential of a well-managed 
forest which is regularly ‘cropped’ would be anything like as great as that of private 
woodlands which are not systematically felled but maintained uneconomically 
for amenity purposes. 

* In the period 1934-38 the imports of pit-props amounted to less than one-fifth 
of the total imports of Hnmanulactured timber.. Since 1923 pit-prop imports 
have tended to decline. , | 


RECONSTRUCTION IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


By the REV. ERIG KEMP 


INcE the appointment of the present Archbishop of Canterbury in the Spring 
Sor 1942 much has been heard of the part the Church of England is to play in 

reconstruction after the war, and of the duty of the Church to speak plainly 
when Christian principles are at stake in social, economic and political matters. 
If this claim is to be allowed it may fairly be suggested that the Church ought also 
to do something to set its own house in order. It is perhaps not generally realized 
that Church Reform was a matter of considerable discussion before the war, and 
that the need for some kind of reconstruction in the Church of England has only 
been rendered more pressing by the loss of buildings and the general disorganiza- 
tion of town parishes which have resulted from the bombing of this country. This* 
article is an attempt to expound briefly the organization of the Church of England, 
to suggest points where reform is needed and to discuss some proposals which 
have been made. 

The organization of the Church of England is based on the parochial system 
which has come down to us with a thousand years of history. The whole country is 
divided into a network of parochial districts, each with its parish church and its 
rector, vicar or perpetual curate. The patronage or right of presentation to the 
living of each parish belongs to some individual in his private or official capacity, 
or to gome corporate body. Much of this patronage is exercised by the Crown 
through the Prime Minister or the Lord Chancellor, much belongs to the Colleges 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, some is at the disposal of the 
diocesan bishops and the deans and chapters of the cathedrals, but much is still 
in private hands. Patronage may not be exercised by persons who are not natural- 
born subjects of the Crown, by outlaws, by persons of unsound mind, by infants 
and by Roman Catholics. With these exceptions any person whether he be a 
member of the Church of England ór not may present to a benefice if he has 
acquired the right to do so. The presentation has to be made to the bishop of the 
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diocese in which the benefice is situated, and the bishop has a limited right of 
refusal to institute the presentee to the benefice. The patron and the presentee may 
appeal to a special court or to the Court.of Arches against such refusal, and in 
recent years there has been a case in which the archbishop of the ‘province has 
instituted to a benefice over the head of the diocesan bishop. When the presentee 
is instituted and inducted he becomes possessed of a freehold for life and he can 
only be removed by process of law when specified offences have been committed. 

The beneficed clergyman is paid out of the endowments of his parish which 
may be supplemented by grants from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and money, 
raised by the.congregation. Endowment forms the backbone of the financial 
system of the Church of England. It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the 
clergy of the Church of England are not paid by the State. 

In his parish the incumbent may be helped by one or more assistant curates 
who are chosen by him, licensed by the bishop of the diocese and paid by the 
incumbent usually out of money raised by the congregation and by grants from 
diocesan and other funds. No security of tenure attaches to the office of an assistant 
curate. A person holding this office may at any time be given six months’ notice 
by the incumbent with the bishop’s permission, and a new incumbent has the 
right to dismiss him with six weeks’ notice. The bishop may revoke the curate’s 
licence and remove him at any time he thinks proper to do so. There is a great 
gulf in the Church of England between the beneficed and the unbeneficed clergy, 
between those who have a freehold and those who hold licences at the bishop’s 
pleasure. In many small ways this distinction is emphasized, as that only a 
beneficed clergyman may sign letters testimonial for a man seeking ordination. 

The laity of the parish are represented by the two churchwardens who are 
chosen by the incumbent, the old vestry meeting, and the annual general meeting 
of parochial electors acting together. Jews, minors, and: persons convicted of 
fraud, felony, and perjury are not qualified to serve as churchwardens, while 
certain other classes of persons, such as members of Parliament, Roman Catholic 
and dissenting ministers, income-tax commissioners, Post Office officials, and 
members of His Majesty’s Forces,.are excused from such service if they so desire. 
With these exceptions any resident parishioner who is a British subject must accept 
the office of churchwarden, if duly elected.1 The churchwardens are assisted by 
the parochial church council, chosen by the annual general meeting of those whose 
names are on the electoral roll of the parish. Any baptized person who has reached 
the age of eighteen and who declares that he is a member of the Church of England, 
that he does not belong to any religious body which is not in communion with the 
Church of England, that he is resident in the parish or has habitually attended 
public worship in the parish for the last six months, is entitled to become an 
elector. The duties of the parochial church council mostly concern the adminis- 
tration of the finances of the parish and the maintenance of church buildings, but 
the council has also the right to make representations to the bishop on any matter 
affecting the welfare of the church in the parish, and in particular the right to 
indicate to the patron, during a vacancy in the benefice, what kind of a person 
they think the new incumbent ought to be, or what the needs of the parish are. 
The council does not however possess this right when the Crown is the patron. 

The parish has been described first, because it is the normal unit of ecclesiastical 
administration with which the ordinary layman has to do, but historically the 

. essential unit of administration is the diocese. We now tend to think of parishes 
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being grouped into dioceses, but it is more accurate to think of dioceses as divided 
into parishes. The bishop is in charge of the diocese. He is nominated by the 
Crown and elected by the dean and chapter of the cathedral. If they fail to elect 
him they are subject to various severe penzlties and the nominee is appointed by 
letters patent. In practice bishops are chosen by the Prime Minister of the day 
with the approval of the King. The custom in recent years, as shown by Dr. 
Bell’s life of Archbishop Davidson, seems to have been for the opinion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to be asked, but many influences affect the Prime 
Minister’s choice. The election has to be confirmed by the archbishop of the 
province and objections may be heard, but the possible grounds of objection have 
been very clearly defined in recent years anc are very few in number. The whole 
ceremony is now little more than a legal formality which the archbishop is com- 
pelled under threat of penalties to have carried out. After election and confirma- 
tion of the election the newly appointed bishop possesses ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in his diocese but he still needs consecration to enable him to carry out his sacra- 
mental functions of ordination and confirmation. Consecrations are usually 
performed by the archbishop of the province and at least two other bishops. After 
consecration a bishop has to do homage to the King for the temporalities of his 
see. The expenses of becoming a bishop are very heavy. Dr. Hensley Henson 
tells us in his autobiography that when'he became Bishop of Hereford his tailor’s 
bill amounted to £114 6s. od., and the total legal fees paid by the present Bishop of 
Gloucester on his appointment in 1922-23 were £309 5s. 5d.” 

The bishop’s office is a freehold like that of the parish priest, but since 1860 all 
the lands and emoluments of all the sees have been vested in the Ecclesiastical ` 
Commissioners and the bishops: now have fixed annual incomes paid to them by 
the Commissioners.. Recently a scheme has been prepared by which the: main- 
tenance of episcopal palaces can be taken cver by one of the central financial 
authorities and the bishop’s nominal income brought closer to the actual income 
remaining when the expenses of office have been paid. The bishop is assisted in the 
administration of his diocese by archdeacons whose office is a freehold and who 
have territorial jurisdiction in specified parts of the diocese.: He may also have 
assistant bishops, who are generally retired bishops authorized by him to perform 
certain functions in the diocese, or suffragan bishops, who are appointed by the 
Crown on the nomination of the diocesan and who have titles taken from some 
place within the-same province though not necessarily within the same diocese. 
Suffragan bishops have, however, no episcopal jurisdiction in the place from which 
their title is derived, and merely perform; such functions as may, be assigned to 
them by the diocesan. 

- Dioceses, besides being divided into P TTA are subdivided into rifà 
deaneries which consist of small groups of parishes. The grouping may be changed 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The clergy of a rural deanery meet in the 
ruridecanal chapter which is presided over by one of them who has been appointed 
to do so by the bishop (except in the dioceses of Exeter and Truro where he is 
elected) and is called the rural dean. Generally speaking the duties ofa rural dean 
other than that of chairmanship are only such as he may be deputed to perform 
by the bishop or archdeacon, but he has a certain supervision of the formation of 
electoral rolls and parochial church councils in his deanery. There may be a 
ruridecanal conference, consisting of the clergy of the deanery and lay repre- 
sentatives elected by each parish. Its meetings are principally opportunities for. 
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the laity of the various parishes to meet and discuss the work of the Church in 
their district. 

Every diocese has a diocesan conference widen consists of the bishop, a- dambe 
of clergy and a chamber of laity. The chamber of clergy usually consists of ex 
officio members, e.g. the bishops suffragan, archdeacons, dean and residentiary . 
chapter of the cathedral, proctors in convocation for-the diocese, and of elected 
representatives of the clergy, together with not more than ten members appointed 
by the bishop. The chamber of laity consists of the chancellor, the registrar, the 
chairman and vice-chairman of the diocesan board of finance, the representatives 
of the diocese in the House of Laity of the Church Assembly, representative mem- 
bers elected by the parochial church councils or by the ruridecanal conferences, not 
more than fifteen teachers or students elected by the other members of the con- 
ference, and not more than ten members appointed by the bishop. The members 
of the chambers of clergy and laity are elected or appointed for three years. The 
lay members of the diocesan conference elect their representatives in the House of 
Laity of the Church Assembly. The conference meets at least once a year to 
discuss the work of the Church in the diocese. Every diocese has also a diocesan 
board of finance, registered under the Companies’ Act of 1929, and able to hold 
property, to transact business in connection with the Church of England and the 
diocese concerned, and to act as a committee of the diocesan conference. 

There is also in the background a somewhat shadowy body called the diocesan 
synod. This consists of all the beneficed and licensed clergy of the diocese meeting 
under the presidency of the bishop. This body has a long and venerable history. 
Theoretically the bishop should promulge in it all decrees of the provincial synod, 
and he may also in the diocesan synod make diocesan statutes. Diocesan synods 
in England have fallen very much into disuse since the Reformation. One or two 
examples are known in the seventeenth century and some diocesan synods have 
been summoned in recent years, but they have not generally been a success either 
because of lack of proper preparation or because of needless antiquarianism in the 
procedure. 

The dioceses of England are grouped into the two provinces of Canterbury and 
York, at the head of each of which is one of the diocesan bishops; who has the 
titles of archbishop, primate, and metropolitan. Each province has a deliberative 
and legislative council called a convocation. The convocation consists of two 
houses. In the upper house sit the archbishop and all the diocesan bishops of the 
province. The lower house consists of the deans of all the cathedrals of the 
province, or if the dean be unwilling to act, some other representative of the 
chapter, the two senior archdeacons of each diocese, and proctors for the clergy 
whose number is fixed in proportion to the number of electors in each diocese, 
the electors being all clergymen beneficed or licensed in the diocese. The convoca- 
tions have the power, with the royal licence and assent, to make canons which are 
binding upon the clergy; they also pass resolutions which are called acts of con- 
vocation. The form of any canon or act must be proposed by the upper house 
which then seeks the concurrence of the lower. The lower house can refuse con- 
currence in whole or in part and can petition for amendment. In England the 
convocations have taken the place of the provincial synods which consisted prim- 
arily of the diocesan bishops of the province. Sometimes the lower clergy attended 
but they had no vote. The clergy of England in their veto on the proceedings of 
the upper house of convocation have a right which is unique in the Western 
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Church. This right has come into existence because the convocations were used 
in the Middle Ages as bodies for taxing the clergy. Another relic of this medieval 
usage, and one-which has less modern justification, is the custom of summoning 
and dissolving the convocations with Parliament. ? 

The powers of the archbishops in their provinces are ill-defined. They have a 
primacy which is more than that of honour. They have the right to make solemn 
visitations of the dioceses of their province, and during such visitation much of the 
jurisdiction of the diocesan bishop is in suspense. In certain cases it would seem 
that the archbishops have the right to perform ordinary episcopal acts such as 
institution to a living when the diocesan has on insufficient grounds refused to 
institute. The Archbishop of Canterbury has greater rights than his brother of 
York, and this is probably a relic of his pre-Reformation position as a legatus natus 
of the Pope. Thus he alone can grant special marriage licences, and dispensations 
to hold two livings at once or to be ordained deacon before the age of twenty-three, 

- and he has the right to confer degrees on suitable persons. No satisfactory theory 
of the archiepiscopal powers has been worked out in the Church of England and 
probably the two primates still exercise a good deal of authority over the other , 
bishops which historically they derive from the Pope. One would have thought 
that with the rejection of the papal jurisdiction the rights of the archbishops 
should have been determined afresh by the diocesan bishops and placed on a 
basis of agreement. 

The provincial organization of the Church of England serves as a constant 
reminder of her claim to be something more than a national institution, and to 
exist quite independently of the peculiar degree of recognition by the State which 
is known as Establishment, It is important to remember that the religious body 
in Scotland with which the Church of England is in communion is the non- 
established Episcopal Church of Scotland and noi the established Presbyterian 
Church; also that the Church of England remains in communion with the Welsh 
dioceses which were disestablished by the State in 1920. From the English point 
of view the only ecclesiastical change tha has taken place here has been that the 
Welsh bishops were released from their oath of canonical obedience to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and allowed to form a province of their own. When once, 
however, the existence of this provincial organization has been emphasized, it 
must be allowed that the Church of England has in the past frequently been 
treated on a national basis, particularly by the papal legates in the thirteenth 
century, and that the creation of the Church Assembly has done much in recent 
years to make the national overshadow the provincial view of the Church. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century there wasa growing desire 
to secure representation of the laity in connection with the work of the convoca- 
tions. In 1886 a house of laymen was set up in the Province of Canterbury, and in 
1892 a similar body at York, and subsequently the two convocations and the two 
houses of laymen began to sit together as the Representative Church Council. 
In 1920 this body became the National Assembly of the Church of England and 
received certain statutory powers conferred by the Enabling Act of the previous 
year. The Church Assembly, as this body is generally called, consists of three 
houses, the house of bishops, the house of clergy, and the house of laity. The first 
two. are the combined convocations of Canterbury and York for the time being. 
The third house is elected by the chambers of laity in the diocesan conferences, and 
its members must be communicants of the Church cf England who have attained 
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the age of twenty-one. Provided that the Assembly does not issue any statement 
defining the doctrine of the Church of England or any matter of theology, it may 
discuss any proposal concerning the welfare of the Church of England. Where 
such proposals need parliamentary sanction the Assembly passes measures which 
are submitted by its legislative committee, with comments and explanations, to a 
special committee of members of both houses of Parliament. This last committee 
makes a draft report to Parliament on the expediency and on the constitutional 
aspects of the measure, and this report is shown also to the legislative committee 
which may decide to withdraw the measure. If however itis decided to proceed, 
the measure is laid before Parliament, together with the report on it, and a vote is 
taken whether it shall be presented to the Crown. If the vote in both houses is 
favourable the measure then becomes law just as if it had passed through the 
normal stages of Parliamentary procedure. In the twenty-three years of the 
Church Assembly’s existence a considerable number of measures have been 
brought forward and very few have been rejected by Parliament. Those which 
attracted most public attention were the Prayer Book Revision measures of 1927 
` and 1928. On the whole the statutory reform of the Church has been made much 
easier by the passing of the Enabling Act. No one pretends that the present 
system is entirely satisfactory; in particular it is often urged that the Church 
Assembly is by no means representative of the laity of the Church of England, but 
it may perhaps be claimed that the Church has here provided a model which may 
have to be copied in other spheres of life. The time of Parliament is increasingly 
occupied by matters of great national importance and there is less and less oppor- 
tunity for private members’ bills, and for bills affecting only sectional. interests. 
It may be that in the future other bodies like the Church Assembly will have to be 
set up to prepare legislation and to relieve the congestion of Parliament. 

Something has already been said about finance in connection with the parish 
and the. diocese. It is time now to speak of the central financial organs of the 
Church of England. First in order of date is Queen Anne’s Bounty. In the Middle 
Ages the Popes claimed a certain proportion of the first year’s income of any 
benefice on the institution of a new incumbent. These first fruits, as they were 
called, were annexed to the Crown by Henry VIII. In 1703 Queen Anne decided 
that this source of income should be applied to the relief of the poorer clergy. The 
archbishops, bishops, deans, the Speaker of the House of Commons, the Master 
of the Rolls, the judges, the Lord Mayor of London, and a number of other 
persons were made a corporation under the name of ‘The Governors of the Bounty 
of Queen Anne for the Augmentation of the Maintenance of the Poor Clergy’. 
Since that date grants of land have been made to the Bounty, and also other 
sources of income acquired. The Governors of the Bounty concern themselves 
particularly with parsonages and administer the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations 
measures. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission was established as a corporation im 1836. "The 
Commissioners include five ministers of state, two judges, and all the diocesan 
bishops. They have taken over the management of the lands and emoluments of 
all the sees of England, and of a good deal of other ecclesiastical property, par- 
ticularly that held by most cathedral chapters, and they have been able to reduce 
very considerably some of the anomalies in clerical incomes, as well as by skilful 
management of their resources to make considerable sums of money available for 
the endowment of new benefices. A particularly valuable feature. of their work 
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before the war was their readiness to make grants doubling the income of any new 
benefaction. It is difficult to speak too highly of the services which the Commission 
and the Bounty have rendered to the Church. 

- In 1914. a Central Board of Finance was set up and in 1920 this body was placed 
under the control of the Church Assembly. It cencerns itself with such matters 
as the maintenance of the Church Training Colleges, and giving financial help in 
the training of ordinands. Between 1926 and 1936 there was gradually brought 
into being a compulsory contributory pensions scheme for the clergy, which is 
administered by a corporate body known as the Church of England Pensions 
Board. Generally speaking the modern financial organizations have not found so 
much favour among the clergy as the oider and more benevolent Commission 
arid Bounty, but for details of the criticisms which are made of the Pensions Board 
and other similar bodies the reader may be referred to the well informed and 
interesting’ prefaces contributed to the annual issues of Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory. ` 

The legal system of the Church of England has come down to us from the 

Middle Ages with little change except at the top. The archdeacon’s court has 
practically ceased to function, but the diocesan or consistory court, presided over 
by a barrister known as the chancellor, is still in constant use for the granting of 
faculties and occasionally for other purposes. An appeal lies from the diocesan 
to the provincial court. Since 1874 the two archbishops have been compelled by 
law: to appoint the same person as judge of their respective courts, and this official 
is now generally known as the Dean of Arches, from his title as judge of the Can- 
terbury provincial court.. When appeals to Rome were forbidden by Henry 
VIII a special court was set up to be the final court of appeal in ecclesiastical 
affairs. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries this court was composed 
of puisne judges and ecclesiastical lawyers and was constituted afresh for each 
appeal. Its decisions were not treated as precedents binding either upon itself.or 
upon the courts below. In 1832 this jurisdiction was transferred to the Privy 
Council, and in 1833 to the Judicial Committee set up in that year. Two results 
have followed from the change. First, that in spite of the wording of the Act of 
1833, which placed the new court in exactly the same position as the old, the 
decisions of the Judicial Committee have been treated as precedents binding on 
the lower courts, so that in effect a purely secular court has become an authority 
declaring the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England; and secondly, 
that for a considerable time there was uncertainty whether the Judicial Committee 
was a true court or essentially an advisory body, and it is often alleged. that this 
led to some ecclesiastical appeals being decided on grounds of expediency rather 
than of law. One other court must be mentioned. In 1888 the Bishop of Lincoln 
was accused of certain ceremonial offences and tried by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Protests were made about the constitution of the court as it was felt by some 
that the judges should have been all the other bishops of the province; but the 
Archbishop’s jurisdiction was upheld by the Judicial Committee. Archbishop 
Benson, however, refused to treat previous decisions of this body as binding upon 
him and insisted on examining all the matters brought before him afresh in the 
light of new evidence, and in some cases he came. to conclusions which conflicted 
with earlier decisions. His judgment was upheld by the Judicial Committee on 
appeal. . 

There is no uniform method of selecting the clergy of the Church of England. 
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During the last hundred years a number of theological colleges have sprung up 
in various parts of the country which supplement or replace the training given 
at the universities. They are almost all private foundations, controlled either by 
diocesan authorities, or by boards of governors.representing particular schools of 
thought in the. Church. In recent years the Church Assembly has set up a Central 
Advisory Council for the training for the ministry whose duty it is to keep a central 
register of all applicants for admission to theological colleges and to carry out 
periodical inspections of the colleges. This body is also in charge of the arrange- 
ments for the General Ordination Examination. In theory every person is required 
to attend a theological college for a period varying from one to three years and to 
pass this examination, but the final decision depends entirely on the individual 
bishop and there are not infrequent -cases of the most unsuitable people being 
ordained. 

It will now be convenient to point to certain features in the organization of the 
Church of England which most need reform. It is often said that the parochial 
system has broken down, but it seems questionable whether this may_not be an 
exaggeration. It would probably be nearer the truth to say that the parochial 
system in England does not work now as it should because the adjustment of 
parochial boundaries and endowments has not kept pace with the movement of 
population, and because the supply of money for training the clergy and staffing 
the parishes adequately has been too small. Other contributory causes are that 
the difference in doctrine between the various parties in the Church of England 
has in recent years led to increasing divergence in practice and consequently to 
a congregational rather than a parochial conception of the Church, ard also that 
the security given to the incumbent by his freehold has made it almost impossible 
to move clergymen who are plainly unsuitable for their particular parish. It is not 

. within the scope of this article to deal with the doctrinal question but the matter 
of the freehold will be discussed later. It is probable that on the whole the laity 
are not made to feel sufficiently responsible for the welfare of their parish, but it is 
difficult to see how this can be remedied by changes of organization. It depends 
much more on what use the parish priest makes of his parochial church council. 
It may be noted in passing that the status and payment of lay officials such as the 
organist and the parish clerk are not entirely satisfactory, and that musicians in ` 
‘particular have considerable cause for complaint at the way they are treated by 
the Church. There is however much to be said on both sides, and the matter 
cannot profitably be discussed further here. 

In the diocese we may say at once that the chief evil is the lack of contact and 
the lack of confidence between the bishop and the clergy. It is rare to go to a 
diocese where there is real harmony and a feeling of co-operation in a common 
cause. This is no doubt due in part to the size of many of the dioceses which are 
too big for the bishop to be in close touch with all the clergy, but there is a wide- 
spread feeling that the bishops do to a large extent live in a world of their own; 
they seem to consult only men of their own views and often to discriminate quite 
unfairly against parish priests with whose theological views they disagree. Nothing 
but irritation is caused by bishops who worry hardworking clergymen about 
trivial ceremonial irregularities and do nothing about others who are slack and 
lazy in their work. Probably the greatest immediate need is for the establishment 
of real confidence between the bishops and their clergy. This can only be done 
by the bishops consulting and discussing matters of policy more with the clergy 
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as a whole or in groups and by being willing to liszen as well as to talk. It would 
be a great thing if every bishop would say to his clergy as Bishop Selwyn did: 
“You cannot act without me, and I will not act without you.’ The creation of new 
and smaller dioceses seems to be clearly indicated. This would make easier 
. the revival of diocesan synods and the greater development of synodical govern- 
ment. At present many of the bishops have dioceses larger than they can properly 
manage, and in addition a great deal of time is taken up by frequent journeys to 
London for episcopal meetings at Lambeth or for central committees of the 
Church. 

In most dioceses what may be called the headquarters staff has in recent years 
been considerably increased. There are now many more suffragan bishops than 
formerly and legislation has at last been introduced to provide for their payment 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Hitherto they have had to be paid by 
providing them with parishes or residentiary canonries, and this income has often 
been supplemented out of the pocket of the diocesan. The whole question of the 
diocesan officials of this class needs careful examination, for example it seems quite 
unnecessary as in the diocese of Lincoln at present, that where there are three 
archdeacons and two suffragans, only one of the suffragans should be an arch- 
deacon. One would have thought that both suffragans could well be archdeacons 
‘and thus eliminate one official. The diocese of Oxford has the admirable arrange- 
ment by which each of the three archdeaconries is presided over by a suffragan 
bishop. 

The purpose of the cathedrals is closely connected wath the question of the 
diocesan officials. The editor of Crockford said in his preface to the supplement 
to the 1941 edition: ‘Cathedral churches have two principal functions. They 
ought to be centres of sacred learning and schools cf sacred music. ... The prac~ 
tice of using stalls to provide salaries for diocesan officials has worked havoc with 
‘the whole idea of a Cathedral Church. ... Now that every diocese possesses a 
statutory board of finance the source from which the payment of diocesan officials 
isto be derived appears obvious. We do not doubt that any board would be ready 
to find the money when it was convinced that the functionary for whom it was | 
asked to provide was necessary.’ The last twenty years have been marked by a 
-decreasing consideration for scholarship when church appointments have been 
made. The general level of culture among the clergy is probably lower to-day 
than formerly, but this is not sufficient to account for the lack of scholars and 
serious students among the residentiary canons of our cathedrals. It is not uncom- 
mon to find some learned man occupying a minor or honorary post while the stall 
which might be his is filled by some diocesan official. 

In the provincial organization the need for reform is less apparent than in the 
diocesan, but it will perhaps be conceded that if we are to have more and smaller 
dioceges then we ought also to have more and smaller provinces. The province of 
‘Canterbury is already quite unwieldy in size. It might be a great advantage if two 
new provinces were formed with their centres at, say, Leicester and Bristol. The 
“objection which has been raised to the creation of new provinces is that it would 
mean more convocations, but it is not clear that this would be an altogether bad 
thing. It would counteract the prevailing tendency to centralization, it would 
bring the bishops into closer contact with their clergy and the existence of four 
convocations might provide a useful check upon any revolutionary proposal to 
alter the doctrine or constitution of the Church. The Church Assembly would, of 
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course, remain as the one national body to deal with the relations of Church and 
State, but it might be desirable to add houses of laymen to the convocations, and 
this would to some extent overcome the present difficulty of getting real repre- 
sentation of all the laity of the Church, particularly if the expenses of representa- 
tives could be paid. At present only those who-can afford the time and money 
can sit in the Church Assembly. It seems essential, if the laity are to be properly 
represented, that the expenses of travelling, board and lodging, and ifnecessary 
compensation for loss of wages, should be provided as they are in the case of similar 
secular assemblies. 

_It must be obvious from the description of the central financial organs of the 
Church of England that some considerable simplification could be affected here. 
It is difficult for laymen to see why the Ecclesiastical Commission, Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, and the Central Board of Finance should not eventually become one 
organization, with a great saving of office staff and overhead expenses. Any 
scheme for reorganizing the finances of the Church of England is, however, 
incomplete if it overlooks the essential poverty of the Church. Before the war a 
detailed plan was propounded in two publications called Men, Money, and the 
Ministry and Puiting our House in Order, which proposed, by pooling all the 
resources of the Church, to provide that every incumbent of a parish should have 
an income of at least £400 a year and a house, with extra allowances where 
circumstances seemed to make them necessary. This scheme was inspired by the 
reasonable feeling that scandal is caused when the incumbent of a small country 
parish receives an income of £2000 a year, while his neighbour in a large town 
parish has little more than £300, and by the justifiable contention that no man 
can do his best work when he is continually harassed by financial worries. It is 
most unlikely, however, that the resources of the Church of England if pooled 
would be adequate to meet the needs of the present day. Fresh endowment has 
not kept pace with the modern expansion of the Church’s work, and it is necessary 
that new money should be found. There seems no alternative to making the laity 
realize more than ‘they do now their responsibility in-this matter if they wish the 
services of the Church to be available as they have been in the past. Moreover, the 
editor of Crockford has pointed out: “The revenues of the Church of England are 
-derived from a very ‘large number of separate sources scattered all over the 
kingdom. To pool them will mean the creation ofa large army of collectors, clerks, 
and other lay officials, whose salaries and pensions will be the first charge on any 
money passing through their hands. The clergy will get what is left over; which will 
certainly be in the aggregate less than they get now.’ 

Another feature of this scheme of pooling is the. proposal for the abolition 
of the parson’s freehold, so that the beneficed clergy would be easily removable at 
the will of the diocesan authorities. ‘Every clergyman will be free to do as he is 
told and to go wherever he may be required.’’ The conditions of the frechold 
undoubtedly do need modification. There are at present cases of negligence which 
either cannot be or are not dealt with under the present law and it has been 
suggested above that the conditions of the freehold have to some extent hindered 
the reorganization of parishes to keep pace with the movement of the population. 
But efficiency can be bought at too great a price. It is one thing to revise the legal 
definition of negligence and quite another to place every clergyman at the entire 
disposal of the diocesan authorities. The late Dr. E. W. Watson, in his brilliant 
short history of the Church of England, has pointed out how again and again the 
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freehold has been the safeguard of the spiritual independence of the clergy. Both 
the Evangelical and.Oxford movements would probably have been crushed in 
infancy if the bishops had been free to deal as they wished with the parochial 
clergy. Dr: Demant has well expressed the feeling of many who are suspicious of 
such proposals, when he says in his preface to a collection of essays on Church ` 
Reform: “The authors (of these essays) have no wish to claim for the priesthood the 
position of an economically privileged class. Their sole concern is to maintain the 
responsible status of the clergy so as to secure their freedom from the kind of 
social and economic pressure which might make them less effective preachers of 
the Gospel. Not that this is the only kind of freedom required; in particular, the 
authors consider that the spiritual work of the clergy should not be smothered by a 
temper of mind which regards the Church primarily as an organization to be kept 
running smoothly and which subordinates more important considerations to this 
end.’4 There is surely here a principle of fundamental importance in view of the 
general modern trend towards bureaucracy. The issue is like that between the 
advocates of Administrative Law and the defenders of our present system of justice. 
The clergy, in declining to accept the position. of salaried officials removable at 
will and in defending their status of responsible freedom, are fighting for something 
which should be dear to all lovers of a truly liberal society. 

Much of the scandal caused by the misdoings of the clergy is due to the chaotic 
state of the ecclesiastical law.. The Church of England is governed by a medley 
of ancient conciliar decrees, a code of seventeenth century canons, statutes 
which breathe the despotism of the Tudors and Stuarts, modern piecemeal legis- 
lation and the judge-made law of nineteenth and twentieth century secular courts. 
It is not surprising that much of this has no hold upon the conscience and that-we 
find practices in numerous cathedral and parish chuzches which our text books tell 
us- are illegal. There is a tradition of ecclesiastical legislation known as the Ganon 
Law, which has developed as the Church has grown and expanded, and which is 
characterized by an extreme flexibility and capacity for adaptation to the needs 
of the day. The spirit of the Canon Law was very largely lost when its study at the 
universities was stopped by Henry VIII, and it seems to have disappeared entirely 
since the college of ecclesiastical lawyers known as Doctors’ Commons was 
disbanded in 1857. If discipline is to be restored to the Church two of the most 
important needs are for a revised code of Ganon: Law and for the training of a new 
generation of lawyers in the principles of the Church’s own jurisprudence.* 
This is very largely a question which concerns the discipline of the clergy, but-it 
must be pointed out that the ever-widening gulf between the marriage law of the 
State and the standards of the New Testament renders it imperative for the welfare 
of the Christian laity that the Church should set up marriage courts and clarify 
her own jurisprudence to deal fairly and in a Christian spirit with the many 
matrimonial problems of which every parish priest is only too well aware. 

Tht clergy must be prepared to reform their own discipline, but it is essential 
that the method of recruitment and training for the ministry should be drastically 
overhauled. Many changes have been made in this field in the last fifty years, but 
it cannot be pretended that the present system is satisfactory. The training at 
theological colleges, by reason of the examination syllabus and of the shortness of 
time available, is compelled to be more of the nature of cramming than of educa- 
tion. There are signs of improvement here, but iz is equally necessary that some 
control of the selection of ordinands should be exercised before they begin their 
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theological training, and that means should be found to restrain bishops from 
ordaining men who have been refused testimonials by the principals of. their 
colleges. This question of the training of ordinands is being considered at present 
by a commission appointed by the two archbishops, which is expected to 
report shortly. 

This article has dealt with only a few of the most necessary points of reform in the 
organization of the Church. It must be emphasized, in conclusion, that although 
reform of this kind is vitally necessary, it is not in itself enough. Reform of the 
liturgy is equally essential and it is probable that changes in the formulation of 
doctrine cannot be avoided. But what is more important is that means should be 
found of making the clergy and the laity aware of the problems which confront 
the work of the Church in the world to-day. The clergy must use every effort to 
appreciate the conditions in which people have to live, and to discover what it is 
that makes their teaching and-devotional practice seem irrelevant to modern life. 
This is not a plea for the watering down of doctrine or the abandonment of 
Christian standards. There must always be a conflict between: the Church and the 
world, but it is of the utmost importance that Christians should understand what 
this conflict is-and why it must be." 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE _ 


Anyone wishing to have a more complete picture of the working of the Church of 
England would do well to read Miss C. M. Ady’s The English Church, and How it 
Works (Faber and Faber, 1940), and Dr. E. W. Watson’s The Church of England 
(Home University Library), or the latest edition of Cripps’s Law Relating to the 
` Church and the Clergy. There have been a number of publications about Church 

Reform. One of the earliest in the field was Putting our House in Order (Longmans, 

1941). The proposals of this book have aroused considerable opposition and 

alternative suggestions have been made in Thy Household the Church (Dacre Press, 

1943). This book is notable for its survey of the historical background of Church 
` Reform. Other-books worth reading are Church Reform by P.E.P. (S.P.C.K., 1941) 

and the Report of a Committee on Proposed Church Reforms (1943) appointed 
by the St. Alban’s Diocesan Conference. The Prefaces to Crockford’s Clerical 
Decry are always ee and full of common sense. 
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THE DEMAND FOR DWEL- 
LINGS IN. GREAT BRITAIN 
AFTER THE WAR. 


PART I 


By M. A. ABRAMS 
INTRODUCTION 


Tis generally agreed that immediately the war ends we shall need to set about 
[buiding a great many dwellings. Many of the social and aesthetic problems 
involved are still under discussion and far from solution. There is; however, 
one aspect of the problem — the purely quantitat:ve one as to the total number 
of dwellings required — which can be considered immediately with a fair amount 
of precision. Indeed, information along these lines is an essential preliminary if 
the full dimensions of the post-war housing problem are to be appreciated. 
In this paper we have assembled some of the material that is available for 
answering the following questions: 
1. How many dwellings will be needed after the war to provide each family 
with a separate home? 
Here we have estimated: 

(a) How many families there will probably be in Gut Britain after the 
war. 

(b) How many dwellings there will probably be immediately after the war. 

(c): How many of these dwellings will need replacement over the subsequent 
twenty-five years. 

2. What kinds of dwellings — in terms primarily of size and location — will: 
householders be looking for?? 
Here we have estimated: 

(a) The number of families of various sizes at mid- 1937 and the composition, 
in terms of children and adults, of the most common sizes of family. 

(b) What is likely to be the size and composition of the average family at 
each census from 1951 to 1971. i 

In addition to these last two estimates there is: 

(c) An analysis of an inquiry carried out in 1942 among 3000 householders 
as to their present housing accommodation, and ee probable 
post-war needs. 

(a) An analysis from the material of a Birmingham survey carried out in 
1938 as to the factors that lead some families to live as close to the city 
centre as possible and others to live in the outer suburbs. 

(e) An account, from London sources, of the relenonship between i income 
and rent. 

(f) Estimates of the rents being paid before the war by working-class 
families. 

The main conclusions are summarized at the end. 
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I. HOW MANY DWELLINGS NEEDED AFTER THE WAR? 


` In the summer of 1942 some five hundred young women who had married 
since the outbreak of the war were interviewed in an inquiry carried out for the 
London Press Exchange Limited. Their answers indicated that 55 per cent had ` 
not set up a separate home and that the proportion was even higher for those who 
had married in the twelve months immediately preceding the inquiry. It is 
probable that these results hold broadly true of all the 1,900,000 young women 
who have married in the first four years of the war. They represent to date well 
over 1,000,000 ‘suppressed’ families and their number is steadily growing. In 
any census carried out immediately after the war they would not emerge as 
independent families needing a separate dwelling. In such a census they would 
appear as members of unduly large households. Therefore, in estimating the 
number of dwellings needed in this country after the war it is necessary to find 
some method whereby we can include both ‘overt’ families and those likely to be 
‘suppressed’ as the result of an acute housing shortage. 

One way to do this is to estimate the age and sex composition of the post-war 
population and the marital status of its adult members and then to apply to 
these components some index or rate of equivalents which indicates in each group 
the demand for separate dwellings. 

Partly on the basis of two surveys carried out just before he war in London and 
Birmingham’, we would suggest the following index as a guide to the total number 
of families in a modern British society. The sum of: 

(i) All married women aged 20 and over. 
(ii) All widows aged 20-64. 

(iii) 5 per cent of widows aged 65 and over. 
(iv) 15 per cent of all spinsters aged 20-44. 
(v) 12} per cent of all bachelors aged 20-44. 

If this index is applied to Great Britain’s population as at the census of 1931, 
then it appears that the community contained 11,477,000 families. In fact, the 
census gave a return of 11,380,000 families in the country (i.e. the index, when 
checked by past figures, was less than 1 per cent out and it may well be that, given 
the housing shortage of 1931, the index result reflects some 100,000 or so ‘sup- 
pressed’ families*). If in the following eight years 2,500,000 dwellings were built 
and occupied the explanation, or rather explanations, can only be that: 

(a) There was a serious deficiency in the number of dwellings in 1931. In 
fact, there were 10,597,000 dwellings for the 11,380,000 families — a 
deficiency of 783,000. 

(b) There was, in the eight years, a substantial increase in the number of 
families. In fact, the increase was of the order of 980,000. 

(c) The rate of demolition was high. Apart from other demolitiong and » 
derelictions, between 1931 ane 1939 some 350,000 slum dwellings were 
cleared. 

(d) The standard of housing E rose, i.e. the average family 
demanded more rooms per head and demanded dwellings equipped with 
modern conveniences. 

(e) Considerable numbers of the population moved from areas where old 
houses were available to areas where they found either work or a suburban 
separation from their work place. For example, in the Registrar-General’s 
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area ‘Remainder of S.E. England’, the total population increased in the 
years 1931-38 by 1.80 per cent by excess of births over deaths, but by 
8.44 per cent as a result of migration. 

In applying the index to the problem of estimating the total number of dwellings 
required after the war (on the basis of one family — one dwelling) many assump- 
tions have to be made as to births, deaths and marriages during the war years. In 
arriving at the following figures for Great Britain for mid-1944. we have assumed 
that: 

(a) The birth rate in the years mid-1940 to mid-1944 will be the same as from 
1934 to 1938. 

(b) The civilian death rates, excluding deaths from enemy action, will be the 
same in the two periods 1940-44 and 1434-38. (Civilian deaths from 
enemy action are subtracted separately.) 

(c) The total of ‘service’ deaths will be the same as in the last war,’ but their 
age composition, as a result of the immediate application of conscription 
by age groups will be different; it is assumed that 30 per cent of them . 
will be aged 20-24, 40 per cent aged 25-29, 20 per cent aged 30-34, and 
the remainder over 34. 

(d) In 1944 the proportions of single, married and widowed in each 5-year 
age group will be the same as in 1921.8 

On these assumptions the age, sex and marital status of the British population 
at mid- “1944 will be: 


Age Single Married Widowed Total 
Mates: 0-19 6,780,000? — _ 6,780,000 
20-44 2,862,000 5,055,000 100,000 8,015,000 
45-64 -7 560,000 4,040,000 405,000 5,005,000 
65 & over 160,000 1,085,000 570,000 1,815,000 


Total: 10,360,000 10,180,000 1,075,000 21,615,000 








FEMALES: 0-19 6,620,0007 — — 6,620,000 
20-44 32370,000 52725,000 355,000 9,450,000 

45-64 915,000 3,910,000 1,055,000 5,880,000 

65 & over 345,000 810,000. 1,320,000 2,475,000 

Total: 11,250,000 10,445,000 2,730,000 24,425,000 





On the basis of these estimates, the index total of families and therefore of 
dwellings required is 12,785,000. (This is an increase, as compared with the index 
result for 1931, of 1,308,000, or 11 per cent in the thirteen years; the increase in 
total"population, however, would be a mere 3 per cent.) 

If we accept this figure of 12,785,000 as a broad guide to the total number of 
dwellings required by the population after the war, the ext question is, how many 
dwellings will, in fact, be available before building restarts. 

The census of 1931 gave a return of 10,597,000 dwellings. In the eight years to 
March 1939 a further 2,518,000 were built; in the remaining six months of peace 
an average annual rate of building of 350,000 was probably maintained and since 
then some 160,000 dwellings, which were in process of construction when war 
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broke out, have been completed. Thus we have a grand addition of 2,853,000 to 
add to the 1931 total to make a supply of 13,450,000 dwellings. € 

From this figure, however, we still have some substantial deductions to make: 

(a) The dwellings pulled down since 1931 up to the outbreak of war under 
slum clearance schemes: 350,000. 

(b) Other dwellings demolished or abandoned as derelict: 250,000. 

(c) The dwellings destroyed or irreparably damaged by enemy action during 
the war: 135,000 to November 1942, say 150,000 in all. 

After these deductions have been made, the post-war position would show an 
available supply of 12,700,000 dwellings against which we have to set the needs of 
12,785,000 families. Each of them, we may reasonably assume, requires a separate 
dwelling. In addition we must allow for some margin of unoccupied dwellings. 
It was found in pre-war years that under ordinary conditions of population 
mobility and consumers’ selection, the supply position required that about 5 per 
cent of dwellings should be vacant at any moment of time. This would mean a 
further 600,000 dwellings, so that the total demand immediately after the war 
would be in the neighbourhood of 13,385,000; i.e. the minimum deficit physically 
possible would be 85,000 and to restore normal market conditions 685,000. Even 
the latter figure only means some two years’ building and we may, therefore, con- 
clude that the post-war housing problem will be, apart from reconstruction in the 
blitzed city centres, that of: 

(i) Repairs to dwellings that have been damaged by bombing but are other- 
wise sound. ; 
(ii) The replacement of the accumulation of obsolete dwellings. 
After that the nation’s housing needs will consist of sufficient building each year 
to meet 
(iii) The annual increase in the number of families. 
(iv) The annual replacement of worn-out property (worn out cby e.g. 1939 
standards). 

Can estimates be made for each of these immediate and long-run needs? 

(i) Repairs to Bombed Houses 

We have been told by the Minister for Health (19 November, 1942) that 

‘some 2,750,000 houses have been damaged, apart from damage to glass . . . of this 

total 135,000 were destroyed or irretrievably damaged’. Observation in London 

suggests that it is reasonable to assume that for every one house completely destroyed 

by a bomb, two are seriously, but retrievably, damaged. Under a generous re- 

housing scheme these additional 270,000 seriously damaged dwellings might well be 

written off; the great majority of them in any case were probably in congested and 

quasi-slum areas and very near the age of retirement under normal circumstances; 

they can, therefore, be included under the following head. 

(ii) Normal Obsolescence 

It has frequently been pointed out that by mid-1939,. over 4,300,000 "British 
families were living in dwellings built in the preceding twenty years. This is, of 
course, true, but it is equally true that another 8,000,000 were living in dwellings 
built before 1914; moreover, the annual rate of building in the years immediately 
before the First World War was abnormally low, so that in 1939 well over half our 
families were occupying dwellings built before the twentieth century. Of the 
12,600,000 dwellings standing in 1939, 4,000,000 were over 8o years old; i.e. built 
before 1860. For a true assessment of the 1939 housing position it is this extreme 
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contrast which must þe borne in mind — one-third of the families were living in 
houses built in the preceding 20 years, and another third living in houses about 
a hundred years old. 

According, to investment experts, seventy cr eighty years should be the maximum 
life of the average house; that is to say, most of these 4,000,000 dwellings should be 
pulled down as soon as possible.’ 

(iii) Long-run Increase in the Number of Families 

It is by now a commonplace that for the past twenty years the British birth-rate 
has been so low that nothing short of a considerable net inflow of immigrants to this 
country and/or a startling increase in the birth-rate can prevent a rapid decline in 
the total population of this country after 1950. a 

Such a decline in total numbers might not, in the short run, mean a comparable 
fall, or any fall, in the number of families. At least at the beginning of the popula- 
tion decline, the number of recruits to the family-forrning groups (e.g. females aged 
20-30) may exceed the number of families dissolved by death. It is, however, un- 
likely that this factor will increase or even maintain the number of families in this 
country after the war. The crude birth-rate twenty years ago was higher than at 
any time since then. 

, Annucl rate of female births 


Quinquenntal Period per 1000 of the population 
1921-1925 9-7 
1926-1930 7 8.1 
1931-1935 73 
1936-1940 i 7:2 


We may, on the basis of past census figures, use as a roughly reliable index 
figure of the number.of families in the country the number of females aged 20-64 
plus half those over 64. Such an index suggests that, on purely demographic 
grounds, we can expect an average annual rate of increase of approximately 30,000 
families between 1944 and 1951. During the ten years after that the number of 
families will start to decline, and in the decade 1951-71, on our estimates, the 
number of families in the country will fall by about 50,000 per annum. 

In short, we can, until 1971, more or less disregard demographic factors in 
estimating the demand for the total number of dwellings; after that date these- 
factors will actually lead to a substantial reduction in the need for replacements of 
obsolete dwellings.?° 
(iv) Long-term Replacement 

On the assumption that the 4,000,000 grossly delayed. deplanetvents are dealt 
with separately, what replacement provision need be made for the other 8,500,000 
dwellings in Britain? It should be remembered that half of these are of pre-1914 
construction and half built between 191g and 1939. There seem no grounds for 
increasing the normal ‘life’ of 75 years for these dwellings and on this basis they 
call fof replacement at the rate of 125,000 per annum. | 

What then is the final position? Broadly it is something like this. 

At the end of the war we shall need 12,785,000 dwellings to house separately all 
those. who wish to constitute separate households, and a further margin of 600,000 
to provide for the play of selection and mobiiity. 

Against this total of 13,385,000 there will be available 12,700,000 dwellings — a 
deficit of 685,000, or the equivalent of two years’ building at pre-1939 building 
boom rates. 
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But, of the 12,700,000 dwellings available, 4,000,000 should be regarded as 
immediately retirable; in addition, some 125,000 dwellings of later construction 
should be replaced each year. If, therefore, we think in terms of a 25-years’ hous- 
ing replacement plan which starts in 1946, the country needs an average of 285,000 
new houses per annum if by 1971 it is to demolish all the present 4,000,000 obsolete 
dwellings and prevent the creation of new slums. After that date, for a decade 
or so, if pre-war trends in birth- and death-rates persist, only half the dwellings 
becoming obsolete will need to be replaced. 

It would clearly be foolish to plan this rehousing on an annual average basis; in 

‘the interests of both consumers and producers a tapering away of the building 
industry would be more sensible. The following figures are, therefore, suggested as 
a rough guide to this tapering. This unequal distribution ofreplacements, of course, 
means a reduction in the length of life allotted to the average dwelling, but on the 
following allocations this reduction is slight. It means that we are taking the 
length of life of the average dwelling at about 70 years instead of 75. 

Year ending June No. of dwellings Year ending June No. of dwellings 


1945 ‘300,000 1959 300,000 
1946 385,000 1960 300,000 
1947 400,000 1961 300,000 
1948 400,000 1962 300,000 
1949 400,000 1963 300,000 
1950 . 400,000 1964 300,000 
1951 350,000 . 1965 250,000 
1952 350,000 1966 225,000 
1953 350,000 l 1967 200,000 
1954 350,000 1968 175,000 
1955 300,000 1969 150,000 
1956 300,000, 1970 120,000 
1957 300,000 1971 70,000 
1958 300,000 —— 

7,875,000 


If this rate of building is adhered to it will be possible to say in 1971 that practic- 
ally every family in this country is living in a dwelling built since 1919, i.e. within 
the preceding fifty years. ; 


‘Il. WHAT KIND OF DWELLINGS? 


The multiplicity of conflicting answers to this question is so great that it must be 
clear to the outsider that the only correct answer is that to satisfy all householders 
we should build a wide variety of dwellings — flats and houses, some near the city 
centre and some in the suburbs, some of six rooms and some of two, som¢ with 
gardens and some without. In this note we aim at no more than offering some 
relevant information that will help to indicate the proportions in which these 
various types should be built. This evidence is under four heads: 

(a) What is the present size of families? 

(b) What is likely to be the future size of families and the composition of the 
total population? 

(c) What are the opinions of householders about their housing wants? 

(d) What are the customary rents paid by householders? 
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(a) What is the Present Size of Families? 

At the census of 1861 it was found that the average family in Great Britain 
contained 4.5 persons; at the census of 1931 the figure had fallen to 3.8 and all the 
evidence collected in later years indicated that the size of the average household 
immediately before the war was much nearer 3.6 persons. This decline was almost 
entirely due to the fact that the tremendous fall in the birth rate in the intervening 
75 years far exceeded the considerable fall in the death-rate. The latter factor by 
itself might well have led to an increase in the size of the average family, but its 
influence was overshadowed by the fact that at any given moment since 1918, the 
predominant family type in this country has been either the childless married 
couple or the married couple with one or two children. + 

The following estimates made for Great Britain in 1937 give the frequency of 
various sized families in that year.}? 


No. of persons in family No. of families Per cent of all families 


I 856,000 TI 
2 2,753,000 22.7 
3 3,004,000 24.8 
4 2,373,000 19.6 
5 i 1,467,000 12.1 
6,7 1,272,000 10.5 
8 or more 390,000 3.2 
12,115,000 100.0 | 


Thus, 44.4 per cent of all families contained 3 or 4 persons and these families 
accounted for 42.2 per cent of all persons living in private families.1* Almost 
exactly one-half of these 5,377,000 families lived in dwellings of four or five rooms. 14 
That a dwelling of this size is no more than a decent minimum is clear when we 
consider the composition of these families: 


Composition of 3 and 4 Person Families 
2,090,000: married couple with at least one child under 10. 


- 2,390,000: socks aa „» no child under 10. 
130,000: no married couple (e.g. widow) with at least one child under 10. 
767,000: 55 3 5 3 “5 », no child under 10. 


. 53377,000 


It follows from this that at least 40 per cent of the dwellings in the post-war 
world should consist of a kitchen, one other living-room and two or three bedrooms. 
Beforg the war approximately half these three and four person families had already 
found such accommodation at rents ranging from 12s. to 15s. (in large provincial 
Cities); thé other half were either economizing by crowding into dwellings of two 
or three rooms or else spreading?® themselves in dwellings of six or more rooms. 

What about the larger families? Their numbers, it is true, were falling rapidly, 
but even in 1937, 13.7 per cent of all British families contained six or more persons 
and these families accounted for 26.4 per cent of the total population in private 
families. It was here that Medical Officers of Health and social investigators found 
the bulk of the overcrowding and a large part of the poverty. We can expect a 
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continuing decline in the number of large families, but we must allow for the fact 
that, even in 1950, some 20 per cent of the population will probably be living in 
families of six or more persons and that if these families are to be ‘decently’ housed 
(in e.g. six-room dwellings) they will, in many cases, require some kind of income 
supplement or rent rebate to meet an average gross rent of about 18s. These large | 
families of six or more persons will constitute in 1950 probably about 10 per cent of 
all families in Great Britain. 


(b) Future Size of Family 

' As we have already seen, in less than ten years’ time, both the total population 
and the number of families in this country will start to decline unless something 
very unexpected happens to present trends of births, deaths and immigrations. 
If we exclude such possibilities and accept the Registrar-General’s population 


- forecasts!* and our own forecasts of the number of families, then the size and 


composition of the average family in the future will be as follows: 


Size and Composition of Average Family 





Total Persons in 1937 “1941 1Q51 1961 Ig7r 
average family 3.63 3.60 3.47 3.47 3.50 
Children 0-14, .80 “73 .68 .63 59 
Males 15-64 1.21 1.22 1.1217 1.1217 LIO 
Females 15-64 1.31 1.31 1.26 1.23 1.19 
Persons 65 & over ` gI -34 41 -49 - 62 
No. of families 12,100,000 12,500,000 13,000,000 12,900,000 12,400,000 


Thus, over the next 25 years, the size of the average family will remain fairly 
steady at about 3.50 persons, but in 1961 (a) there will be only 63 children in the 
average 100 families, and (b) one person in every seven will be over 64 years of age. 
We may conclude, therefore, that at that point families of 2, 3, or 4 persons will 
constitute at least 75 per cent of all families and that the demand for old persons’ 
dwellings will be substantial. 

(c) Householders’ Opinions about Housing Needs 

Our information here relates to, two generally discussed topics: (i) what size 
houses do people think they want, (ii) how far from the city centre do they like to 
live. 


(i) Accommodation Wanted 

In the summer of 1942 some 3000 householders (1546 men and 1476 women) 
spread throughout the country were questioned, on behalf of the London Press 
Exchange Limited, about their housing accommodation. In terms of their com- 
position those households could be divided into four main groups: 


Per cent of Related to all families 
all families in Great Britain 
Without any children under 21 39.2 i 4,900,000 
With children, but all over 14 ; 13.5 1,700,000 
35 5 » under 15 34-2 4,300,000 _ 
is » in both age groups : 13.1 1,600,000 





100.0 12,500,000 
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From the point of view of their present housing accommodation, the similarity 
between the three groups with children is so close that they can be thrown together. 


Nature of Families with- Families with All ° — Related to all 
accommodation out children children families families in 

L en OK % % Great Britain 
Complete house 48 66 59 7,400,000 
Part-house 24 19 QI 2,600,000 
Block flat?s 10 10 10 1,250,000 
_ Furnished rooms 1878 5 10 1,250,000 
100 100 100 12,500,000 


On the assumption that these figures represent householders’ preferences, it 
seems quite clear that most families with children feel that only when occupying a 
complete house can they enjoy the necessary amount of accommodation and the 

~ necessary amenities for a growing family — two or three bedrooms, a garden, 
scullery, and often a coal range that functions simultaneously and economically 
for room-warming, water-heating and cooking. ` Even when families with children 
were occupying part of a divided house they were normally found on the ground 
floor — where some of these amenities are available. 

When informants were asked when they had moved into their accommodation 
it was found that some 38 per cent had moved into their new quarters since the 
outbreak of war. This is, of course, an unduly high rate of mobility and suggests 
that some, at least, of the households were in dwellings which they would not have 
chosen in normal peace-time conditions. This factor, however, should not be 
overestimated; the answers to a similar question asked in a London survey?’ in 
1937 indicates that about half our 38 per cent ‘movers’ would have moved even if - 
there had been no war in the two and three‘quarter years before the inquiry. 

As might be expected, the comparatively ‘house-bound’ families with children 
showed less mobility than the childless families and the bulk of their moving was, 
concentrated in the first 18 months of the war. 


When Moved into Present Dwelling 


Families without Families with |. All 


children . children _ Families 
% i % A 
Before the war 56 ` 66 
September 1939-June 1940 12 ro eingo 7 
July 1940-June 1941 17 13 15 
July 1941-June 1942 15 © 8 10 
100 100 100 











Of all the families occupying a complete house at the time of the survey (59 per 
cent of households), 80 per cent began their tenancy before the war. 

In answer to a third question, ‘Do you think you will be looking for other 
accommodation after the war?’ householders as a whole answered: 
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Per cent in the country. >- 
Yes 42 5,250,000 
No 47 5,900,000 
Undecided II ` 1,350,000 
100 _ 12,500,000 


These ratios, however, vary greatly according to the informants’ present 
accommodation. Among those with a complete house (it should be borne in mind 
that probably at least half of these were buying or had bought their dwellings) the 
intention to move was lowest; among those in furnished rooms it was highest; 
some people will perhaps be surprised by the comparatively high proportion of 
those in block flats who said that they did not intend to move after the war. 


_ Present accommodation Yes No Undecided Total 
Ta % % % % 
Complete house 28 63 T 100 
Block flat 48 35 i 17 100 
Part of house 65 22 13 . 100 
Furnished rooms 78 10 12 100 


These answers can be presented in another order so as to indicate what ‘is the 
present accommodation of all those householders who said they would be looking 
for a new dwelling after the war; 40 per cent already live in a complete house, and 
another 30 per cent in part of a divided house. 


Present accommodation of 


those intending to move Per cent of Total 
Complete house 39 
Part house 32 
Furnished rooms 18 
Block flat It 

100 





Those who affirmed that they would be looking for fresh accommodation after 
the war were then asked what type of dwelling they would be seeking. Almost 
80 per cent said they wanted a house and 10 per cent wanted a block flat. Among 
those living now in block flats and furnished rooms the tendency to favour a block 
flat after the war was appreciably higher. 


rar Will look for: 
Present accommodation of © Complete Block © 
those intending to move ` house - flat Other Total 
i . % % % % ` 
Complete house g2 °° 3 5 100 
Part house 77 IO 13 100 
Block flat ae 60 20 20 100 
Furnished rooms 63 19 . 18 100 


All would-be movers _ 73 II It 100 


~ 


Í 
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Finally, those informants who contemplated moving after the war were asked 
how many living rooms?! and bedrooms they would want. The following table 
shows the average aspirations of families of various sizes: 


No of persons Average No. of rooms wanted 


in household Living Bed Total 
lor2 1.9 2.2 4.1 
3 2.1 2.5 4.7 
40r 5 2.1 2.9 5.0~ 
6 or more 2.2 3.2 5-4 
All ` 2.1 2.6 4.7 


Thus, the great majority of families (who are already householders) will be 
looking for 4 or 5-room houses. Almost irrespective of size of family, most house- 
holds will be satisfied with two living-rooms, and the only difference between 
small and large families is that the latter would like a third bedroom; two-thirds 
of the families concerned wanted two living-rooms and one half wanted three 
bedrooms; most of the remainder would be satisfied with two bedrooms. ?? 


(To be concluded. Notes and References will be given with the concluding part) 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


SOCIAL S EGURITY FOR GANADA 


N Canada, as in the United Kingdom, the Government has given the job: of 

drafting a plan for social security to a single author. Readers of Agenda will 

note with special pleasure that the London School of Economics was the former 
academic home of the Canadian, as well as of the English, author. This is not, 
however, to say that Dr. L. C. Marsh’s report on Social Security for Canada can fairly 
be described as the Canadian Beveridge Report. On the one hand, the Canadian 
document covers a considerably larger field, a whole section being devoted to 
those problems of the maintenance of employment, the solution of which Sir 
William Beveridge postulated as one of the assumptions of his proposals; and, on 
the other hand, Dr. Marsh’s plan is more of an outline drawing, concerned rather 
with the formulation of principles, than with the concrete detail which crops up 
when principles come in their turn to be translated into law. It looks as if Dr. 
Marsh felt that his task was educational rather than legislative. He had to put 
beforé his public explicit arguments on matters which are more or less taken for 
granted over here. Since, however, it does not follow that whatever has been 
settled has been settled rightly, the English reader may well turn over in his mind 
what Dr. Marsh has to say, for example, about the merits and demerits of social 
insurance as a method of providing incomes for those who are unable to earn. 
The tripartite contributory fund is now so much a part of our own social climate 
that nobody over here seriously proposes ts scrap the whole business, and start 
all over again with something quite different. The argument in this country turns 
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on such questions as the allocation of burdens between the parties already 
involved, or the range of population and the type of risks to be covered by the 
social insurance net. But it is useful sometimes to reflect whether, in fact, we are 
making the best ofa situation that we secretly wish had never arisen, or whether we 
are happily building on a foundation which looks as good to-day as it did in 1912. 
Dr. Marsh’s report promotes healthy reflection of that kind. 

. The relatively clear Canadian field certainly makes some things pleasantly 
simple. Dr. Marsh is spared much of what must have been the most tedious part 
of Sir William’s job. It is generally agreed that anybody who wants to make sense 
out of the social insurances in this country has first of all got to reduce the chaotic 
welter of scales, rates and regulations if not to uniformity, at least to some kind of 
rational (and intelligible) order. In Canada, the Dominion Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1941 stands alone: social insurance has not yet touched sickness, 
old age or widowhood. If, as Dr. Marsh proposes, these risks are also to be 
brought under the umbrella of compulsory insurance, all the services can be made 
mutually consistent from the beginning. 

The pattern which Dr. Marsh thus draws upon his agreeably clean sheet is 
interesting. As is generally known, Canadian unemployment insurance provides 
benefits that are graduated in relation to wages. The Report proposes that sickness 
benefit should be similarly graduated, the scales being in fact ‘closely assimilated’ 
to those payable in unemployment. On the other hand, permanent disability 
(which is, very logically, treated as equivalent to premature old age), retirement 
and widowhood are treated as ‘universal’ contingencies, for which ‘a standard 
rate rather than a sum related either to past income or wages, or to actual con- 
tributions paid, is appropriate’. Both sickness and unemployment benefit, it is 
suggested, should be confined to employed persons; while provision against the 
‘universal’ risks should cover the whole population. So far as unemployment is 
concerned, the logic of this distinction cannot be challenged, since obviously only 
the normally employed can suffer unemployment. Sickness, however, is rather 
more awkward; for it can hardly be assumed that a gainfully occupied person who 
works for himself, not for any employer, is certain of his income alike in sick- 
ness and in health. The profits of the shop or farm will surely suffer if the shop- 
keeper or farmer is ill in bed and unable to attend to his business. Sir William 
Beveridge, it will be remembered, compromised on this issue by allowing people 
in this class to draw sickness benefit, provided that they were ill for over thirteen 
weeks: Dr. Marsh proposes to ignore them, unless their incapacity looks like being 
permanent. 

In calculating appropriate scales of benefit, the first matter to be settled is the 
number of persons to be supported out of any one benefit. Again Dr. Marsh is in 
the happy position of being able to think out the answer from intelligible principles, 
unencumbered by the curiosities of unemployment, health and pensions Acts, each 
of which either ignores, or recognizes and defines dependency according to ‘its own 
lights, in cheerful disregard of what all the others are doing. First he clears away 
all the major difficulties by a proposal to establish universal child allowances, 
leaving only the problems of adult dependency to be resolved. His solution for 
these rests on the principle that ‘the representative individual for social insurance 
planning is the single man, who in all probability in course of time will become a 
married man’. This individual’s contributions should be sufficient to provide 

protection for himself and his wife under the universal insurances. We thus arrive 
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at what the Report calls the ‘two-person standard’ for a man’s contribution, with 
a two-person rate payable presumably (Dr. Marsh is not quite explicit about this) 
in those cases in which there are in fact two persons (man and dependent wife) to 
be supported off one benefit. The single woman receives a one-person rate (and 
presumably makes a one-person contribution: again the Report is not quite 
explicit). Should a man remain unmarried, he must nevertheless pay his two- 
person contribution just the same, and comfort himself with the reflection that ‘in 
his capacity as a citizen he is making some contribution to the married members 
whose responsibilities are greater’. 

Under. this plan Dr. Marsh can at least claim that any anomalies or incon- 
sistencies are not of his making. .So far as the universal insurances are concerned, 
genuine grievances should be few. There will, of course, be a certain number of 
women who support miscellaneous relatives, just as much as a man supports his 
wife. But such dependency is nearly always due to the mental or physical infirmity 
of the dependent person. Under a really comprehensive social security system, a 
` woman need not feel called upon to maintain her paralysed brother or sister, 
because the afflicted person will have a claim on the insurance funds in his own 
right. If, notwithstanding this, a woman voluntarily chooses to support any of her’ 
relations it can hardly be argued that this should give her a right to draw a two- 
person benefit when she is herself past working. 

The problems raised by dependency in the case of normally employed persons 
are nicely shelved by the established Canadian practice of relating unemployment 
benefit to wages, which, as we have seen, Dr. Marsh proposes to extend to sickness 
also. There are, as a rule, two troublesome cases here. The first is that of the home- 
keeping wife without children whose husband is still of working age. If a man’s 
unemployment and sickness contributions are calculated on a two-person scale to 
provide for his wife, while a woman pays and gets a one-person rate, the inference 
is that the man needs a woman to do his housekeeping and put his slippers out in 
the evening, while the wage-earning womar. is expected to do both her job and her 
housework, and to get her own slippers. This inference may perhaps be criticized 
on grounds of logic or justice; but the best defer.ce for it is that it commonly 
corresponds to the facts. 

The second difficult case is that of the wage-earning wife. Should her insurance 
rights be the same as those of her single sister, or should her benefit be reduced (as 
under the Beveridge plan) on the ground that her husband is sharing the household 
expenses? By graduating benefit according to wages, Dr. Marsh escapes answering 
these questions. Under his plan the sickness and unemployment benefits of most 
women will be lower than those of most men — but only because their wages are 
lower. If anybody wants to quarrel with this he {or she) must attack the wage 
system, and not blame Dr. Marsh for miscalculating the comparative living needs 
of the two sexes. 

. When it comes to administration of sickness benefit, there are, in Canada, no 
vested interests to circumvent. It is of interest that Dr. Marsh picks upon the | 
Employment offices as the most suitable agencies to handle sickness benefit. Look- 
ing back over the history of social insurance in this country, one is inclined to think 
‘ that a trend towards specialization, which from one angle was greatly to be desired, 
went wrong because the lines it drew were in the wrong places. In a wholly laud- 
able attempt to get away from, the old undiscriminaiing Poor Law we have tried to 
build up a separate insurance, with separate administration and finance, for each 
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type of risk (such as sickness, old age, widowhood).. Actually, however, it would 
. seem that a true functional classification would distinguish, not so much between ` 
different varieties of risk, as between cash payment on the one hand and construc- 
tive welfare services on the other. As Dr. Marsh points out, payment of sickness 
benefit and payment of unemployment claims are virtually automatic procedures, 
once the fact of eligibility has been established — in the one case by production ofa 
medical certificate, and in the other by registration at the Exchange. The same > 
office might therefore just as well hand out the cash in both cases. On the other 
hand, helping a man to find a job is a very different matter from curing him of an 
illness. It is treatment, not payment, that needs to be specialized. Dr. Marsh can 
recognize that from the beginning: we learnt it, too late, from experience. 

The other side of the picture is the remarkable range of agreement amongst both 
' the social security planners who, like Dr. Marsh, enjoy the luxuries of virgin trans- 
atlantic soil, and those who are trying to tackle the over-cultivated fields of the 
old country. The range of benefits which the Canadian would enjoy under Dr. 
Marsh’s project would be very much the same as those which Sir William Beveridge 
has suggested for us. Dr. Marsh, like Sir William, plans to charge. the children’s 
allowances wholly to the taxes. Both reports propose the addition of a funeral 
benefit to those already available under existing schemes; though Dr. Marsh points 
out that, Since the doorstep method of collecting insurance is by no méans as com- ` 
mon in Canada as here, the. administrative extravagances of private insurance 
make this change less pressing in that country. Both reports also allow the system 
of Workmen’s Compensation to stand, at least in part, outside the unified social 
security plan. And both decide that social insurance benefits must be determined 
independently of the allowances paid on account of war injuries or deaths; though 
Dr. Marsh is clearly uneasy at the enormous differences between Canadian 
standards for the casualties of war and of peace respectively. 

Perhaps the most remarkable sign of the times is the widespread community of 
opinion among all our planners on the subject of employment — the more so, since 
what are becoming the commonplaces of to-day would have been so deeply shock- 
ing to economists of scarcely a generation ago. No one could read Dr. Marsh’s 
chapters on Employment, and have any doubt about their date. They repeat an 
argument that runs through practically every contemporary discussion of the 
causes and cures of unemployment. The key to employment is spending. Says Dr. 
Marsh: ‘One of the necessities for economic stability is the maintenance of the flow 
of purchasing power at the time when munitions and other factories are closing 
down ... Sound social insurance ... is a desirable and a comparatively easy 
vehicle of expenditure. It is not only an eminently appropriate peace-time alter- 
native to expenditures now being devoted to destruction: it is also a form of using 
some of the backlog of consumer expenditure to which reference is so often made 
only in terms of radios, frigidaires and other tangible consumers’ goods.’ Says the 
Chairman of the United States Social Security Board: ‘From the standpointof the 
economic system as a whole, social insurance can aid in maintaining consumer 
purchasing power if national income exhibits a tendency to shrink and thus can 
assist in maintaining employment at higher levels.’ 

-Let the consumer spend in fact: up with the squanderbug after the war! And if 
the consumer. can’t or won’t, then let the state spend instéad. On the subject of 
State experiditure, Dr. Marsh’s report also runs very close to much that is being 
said over here. He underlines the distinction between old-style relief works and 
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new-style anti-depression public investment, using very much the same terms as 
economists whose views have lately been popularized in pamphlet form by The 
Times and the Economist. For security of employment all are agreed that the first 
essential is a great deal of public spending (‘bold’ is a favourite adjective in this 
context), and that this expenditure must be quite different from what Dr. Marsh 
calls the ‘patently inadequate’ and ‘poorly-timed’ projects of the thirties. Our 
next practical task will be to make the differences (other than the simple matter of 
scale) between the relief works of the past and the anti-depression spending of the 
future much more specific than has yet been done. Here Dr. Marsh makes one 
point with great emphasis. The great fault, he says, of relief works was their 
concentration on using as much labour as possible. Even if employment is the 
objective of public investment ‘full employment arises only from successful - 
mobilization of all the productive resources of the nation. The economizing of 
human effort through all the devices of organization and technology is a proper’ 
part of this mobilization. It would be as absurd to concentrate upon the labour- 
absorption capacity of projects in the post-war period as it would be absurd to-day 
if the criterion of munitions production were to be their ability to use up labour, 
rather than to turn out the maximum output per unit of resources’. This is one of 
the new (but no doubt true) paradoxes of economics —that we must promote full 
employment by the full use of labour-saving devices. 

_ Some of this modern hearty-spending policy seems to lie a little uneasily beside 
the rest of the plans. Dr. Marsh for instance begins with a detailed estimate of 
living standards, with a view to arriving at suitable figures for ‘minimum sub- 
sistence’ or for ‘desirable living’ standards. As one reads these careful studies based 
on actual surveys (or Sir William’s similar calculations for this country) one some- 
times wonders how in the end it all fits together — the minute, cautious, economical, 
estimation at one end (as when Sir William allocates just 1s. 4d. a week for an old 
age pensioner’s weekly expenditure on clothing), and at the other end the lavish > 
outlay of Dr. Marsh’s ‘much vaster programme of public investment and develop- 
ment’ than has ever been envisaged before in time of peace. There certainly are 
some unresolved conflicts still to be faced in modern economic thinking. 
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